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Na67. THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1754. 



TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

ALL tfae fashionable part of mankind set out with 
the ambition of being thought men of taste* 

This is the present universal passion; but the mis- 
^rtune is, that, like sportsmen, who lose their hare 
and start conies, which lead them over warrens, 
where their horses break their legs, and fling their 
riders; so in the affair of taste, we frequently see 
men following some false scent, with the same ardour 
that they would have pursued the proper object of a 
chase, and with much greater inconveniences. 

^ Of all the various subjects that have yet exer- 
cised the geniuses of modern writers, that of taste 
lias appeared to be the most difficult to treat; be- 
cause almost all of them have lost themselves in 
endeavouring to trace its source. They have gene- 
rally indeed referred us for its origin to the polite 
and imitative arts ; whereas those are rather its off- 
spring than its parents. Perhaps their mistakes in 
treating this delicate subject may have arisen from 
the great resemblance which false taste bears to true, 
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which hasty and inaccurate obseirers will find as dif- 
ficult to dbtinguish^ as to discern Pinchbeck's metal 
from genuine gold at the first transient glance. To 
the end^ therefore^ that the ideas of our fine gentle- 
men may be somewhat more precisely adjusted upon 
this important article^ I shall venture to assert^ tnat 
the first thing necessary for those who wish to acquire 
a true taste is^ to prepare their minds by an early 
pursuit and love of moral order^ propriety^ and all the 
rational beauties of a just and well regulated conduct. 

True taste^ like good breeding in behaviour^ seems 
to be the easiest thing in nature to attain ; but yet^ 
where it does not grow &m|ontaneously^ it is a plants 
of all others the most difficult to cultivate. It must 
be sown upon a bed of virgin-sense^ and kept per- 
fectly dean of every weed that may prevent or retard 
its growth. It was long erroneously thought to be 
an exotic ; but experience has convinced us that it 
will bear the cold of our most northern provinces. 
I could produce instances to confirm this assertion^ 
from almost every county of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The folly is, that every man thinks himself capable 
of arriving at perfection in this divine accomplish- 
ment: but nature hath not dispensed her gifts in 
such profusion. There is but' one sun to illuminate 
our earthy while the stars that twinkle with inferior 
lustre are innumerable. Thus those great geniuses 
that are the perfect models of true taste are ex*- 
tremely rare, while thousands daily expose them- 
selves to ruin and ridicule by vain and awkward 
imitations. 

Perhaps to arrive at taste in one single branch of 
polite refinement might not be altogether so fruitless 
an ambition ; but the absurdity is^ to aim at an uni- 
versal taste. Now this will best appear by observing 
what ntimbers miscarry even in the most confined 
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fortmt of this difficult accomplishment. One seeks 
this coy mistress in books and study; others pursue 
her tiirougfa France^ through Itaiy^ nay^ through 
l^pain; and after all their labours^ we have frequently 
seen them ridiculously embracing pedantry and fop- 
pery with the raptures due alone to taste. Thus it 
happens with many deluded travellers in the fields of 
gaJlantry^ who enjoy fancied famOiarities with women 
6i the first rank^ whose names and titles strumpets 
have assumed^ to deceive the vain^ the ignorant^ and 
the unwary. 

It is thought the Bona Dea of the Romans was 
nothing more than the goddess of taste. Ladies 
alone were admitted to her mysteries. The natural 
indelicacy^ indeed, of the stronger sex seems to coun« 
tenance this opinion ; women in general havine finer 
and more exquisite sensations than men ; and it is 
a thorough acquaintance with the virtues and charms 
cf that most amiable part of our species which con- 
stitutes the most essential quality of a man of taste. 
Who indeed ever knew a mere soldier^ a mere poli- 
tician^ a mere scholar^ to be a man of taste ? 

Were we to erect a temple to taste^ every science 
should furnish a pillar^ every virtue should there 
have an altar^ and the three Graces should hold the 
high-priesthood in conmiission. ^ 

We daily see pretenders to this quality endea* 
Touring to display it in a parade of dress and equi- 
page; but these^ alas! can only produce a beau. We 
see others set up for it amongst cards and dice; but 
these can create nothing better than a gamester. 
Others in brothels^ which only form a debauchee. 
Scnne have run for it at Newmarket; some have 
drank for it at the King's-arms; the former, to their 
great surprise^ have acquired only the title of good 
jodkeys^ the latter of jolly bucks» There are many 
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who aim at it in literary compositions^ and gain at 
most the character of intruding authors. 

However^ this general pursuit of taste has its 
uses; those numbers who go in quest of it^ where it 
is never to be founds serve at least as so many marks 
that teach us to avoid steering the same unsuccessful 
course. 

The plain truth of the matter is^ a house filled 
with fine pictures^ the sideboard loaded with massy 
plate« the splendid eauipage^ with all the hey-dukes, 
pages^ and servants tnat attend it^ do not entitle the 
possessor to be called a man of taste: they only bring 
with them either an^ety or contempt to those whose 
rank and fortunes are not equal to such ostentation. 
1 will be bold to say^ therefore, notwithstanding some 
of your readers will doubtless look upon me as an un- 
polished Vandal^ that the best instance any man can 
ffive of his taste^ is to show that he has too much 
delicacy to relish any thing, so low and little as the 
purchase of superfluities at another's cost, or with his 
own ruin. At least the placid satisfaction of that 
man's heart who prudently measures his expenses^ and 
confines his desires within the circle of his annual re- 
venue, begets that well-ordered disposition of mindji 
without which it is impossible to merit the character 
of a man of just refined taste. 

Certain it is, that he best discovers the justness of 
his taste who best knows how to pursue and secure 
the most solid and lasting happiness. Now where 
shall we look for this, with so much probability of 
finding it, as in temperance and tranquillity of 
mind, in social and domestic enjoyments? Are not 
these the first and most essential objects of taste? 
Certainly they are ; and when a man has* once ac^ 
quired these, he may, if fortune and nature have 
properly qualified him, launch out into a more ex» 
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tensive compass^ and display his genias in a larger 
circle. 

But it wiU be difficult, I fear, to persuade those 
young men of the present generation^ who are ani<«. 
bitious for establishing a character for taste, to ad- 
vance towards it by so slow and regular a progres-* 
sioii. They seem^ in general^ to be possessed with a 
kind of epic madness, and are for hurrying at once 
into the midst of things. But perhaps you» Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, may be able^ by reason or by ridicule, to 
call badk their attention to the previous steps; to 
persuade them to learn to walk, before they attempt 
to run ; to convince them, that profusion in architec- 
ture, in gacdemng, in equipage, in dress, &c. can 
serve no other purpose but to disturb their imagina« 
tioDS, and to give them a general distaste of thenH 
selves, and of ev^^ thing around them. 

It is by no means, however, surprising that this 
character of taste should be so universaJIy sought 
after; as true taste is doubtless the highest point of 
perfection, iat which human nature, in this her state 
of frailty, can possibly arrive. A man endowed with 
this quality possesses all his senses, in the manner 
best adapted to receive the impression of every true 
pleasure, which Providence has scattered with a 
liberal hand for the delight of its creatures. There 
is nothing intrinsically beautiful which does not fur*- 
nish him with perpetual delight ; as every thing ill- 
^hioned and deformed affects him with disgust and 
abhinrraice. That is, in a word, the avenues of his 
mind are open only to those enjoyments that bring 
with them the passports of truth and reason. 

Philalethes is a man of taste, according to the no* 
tion I have here given of that quality. His conduct 
is influenced by sentiment as well as by principle ; 
and if he were ever so secui'e of secrecy and im- 
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jiunity, he ivmld no more be capable of committing 
a low or a base action, than of admittiog a rile per- 
• formaii(« ioto Iiis noble collection uf painting iind 
sculpture. His just taste of the fine arts, and his 
esquisite delicacy in moral conduct, ate but one and 
the same aense, exerting itself upon different objects; 
a love of beauty, order, and propriety, extended to 
all their rarious intellectual and visible eshibitions. 
Accordingly Philalelhea is consistent in every part 
of his character. You ece the same elegant and 
, noble simplicity, the same correct and judicious war 
of thinking, expressed in his dress, bis equipage, his 
furniture, his gardens, and his actions. 

How different is Micio ^m Philalethes ! Yet 
Micio would be thought a man of taste. But the 
misfortune is, he has not a heart for it. I say a 
heart, howeyer odd the expression may sound: for 
as a celebrated ancient has delined an orator to be 
tuV bonus ilicendi perilui, so I must insist upon it, 
that a good heart is an essential ingredient to form 
a good taste. When I see Micio, therefore, dis- 
sipating his health and strength in lewd embraces 
and midnight revels; when I see him throwing away 
over night at the gaming table, what be must re- 
fuse the next morning to the just clamours of his 
injured tradesmen ; I am not the least surprised at 
his trimmed trees, his unnatural terraces, bis French 
treillage, his Dutch parterres, his Chinese hells, and 
bis tawdry, erainae. 

'" * n cannot arrive at the 

et it may be necessary 

■ instructed, not to he 

%rniii^ the claim of it 

fciF following queries 

ulor advantage. Is the 

' he a coxcomb f Is he 
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a spendthrift ? Is he a gamester ? Is he a slanderer ? 
Is he a drunkard ? Is he a had neighbour ? a sham 
patriot ? or a false friend ? By this short catechism 
every youth, even of the most slender capacity, may 
be capable of determining who is not a man of taste. 

I am, &c. 

J.T. 
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TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

The kind reception which you gave to my letter of 
November last makes me take the liberty of sending 
you some farther anecdotes of my family. . 

As my grandfather. Sir Josiah Pumpkin, had made 
a considerable figure in King Charles's court, his only 
eou, Ralph, my honoured fether, was no less con- 
spicuous for his valour, towards the latter end of 
King William's reign. Although the race of kings 
waB dianged, the laws of honour still remained the 
same. But my grandfather had retired with his fa- 
mily to Pumpkin-hall, about a year and a half, before 
the Revolution, much discontented with the times, 
and often wishing that Judge Somebody (I forget 
his name) had been a militia colonel, that he might 
have run him through the body, or cut off one of 
his cheeks with a broad-sword. In the same strain 
he frequently wished Father Peters a life-guard-man, 
that he might have caned him before the court-gate 
of WhitehsdL ' These fellows,' said he, ^ put me ia 
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mind of marderers in popish countries^ who^ if they 
run into a church after cutting a throaty are secured 
from all danger of punishment. Our English ruffians 
too are frequently safe^ if they can but show a law- 
yer's gown, or a priest's cowl/ My grandmother^ 
Lady Pumpkin, was a prudent woman, and, not with- 
out some diificultVy persuaded Sir Josiah to content 
himself with drinking constant bumpers of prosperity 
to the church and state, without fighting duels or 
breaking heads in defence of the British constitu- 
tion. Indeed he might well be content with the 
glory he had obtained, having been once shot through 
the leg, and carrying the marks of seven-and-twenty 
wounds in different parts of his body, all boldly ac- 
quired by single combats, in defence of nominal 
liberty, and real loyalty^ during King Charles the 
Second's reign. 

My father was returned for a borough in Wales, 
in the second parliament of King William. This 
drew him every winter to London; and he never 
took his leave of Sir Josiah without receiving a strict 
command to do some brave act, becoming a man of 
honour and a Pumpkin. As he was remarkably an 
obedient son, and indeed as we were all, not only as 
Pumpkins, but as old Britons, very choleric and fiery, 
my father scarce ever returned home without some 
glorious achievement, the heroism of which generally 
reached Pumpkin-hall before the hero. Of his se- 
veral exploits, give me leave only to mention three ; 
not so much in regard to his honour, as that they 
carry in them some particular and remarkable cir- 
cumstances. 

There was an intimacy between my father and 
Major John Davis of the foot-guards. Their first ac- 
quaintance and friendship had begun when the major 
was quartered at a market-town near Pumpkin-halL 
Their regards had continued towards each other with 
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the greatest strictness fbr several years; when one 
day at dinner with a large company at a tavern^ my 
father jocularly in discourse said^ ^Ah! Major! 
Major! you still love to ride the fore-h(»*se :' alluding 
to his desire of being foremost in all parties of plea- 
sure. Major Davis immediately changed colour, and 
took the earliest opportunity of calling Mr. Pumpkin 
aside, and demanding satisfaction. My father asked 
for what ? The major made no reply but by drawing 
his sword. They fought, and the major was soon 
disarmed. * Now, Jade,' says my lather, ' pray tell 
me what we fought for.' * Ah, Ralph,' replied the 
major, *• why did you reproach me with having been a 
postilion ? It is true I was one; but by what means 
did you know it, and when you did know it, why 
would you hint it to the company, by saying that I 
still loved to ride the fore-horse ?' My father pro- 
tested his ignorance of the fact, and consequently his 
innocence of intending any affront. The two friends 
were immediately reunited as strongly as before ; and 
the major ever afterwards was particularly cautious 
how he discovered his original, or blindly followed 
the folly of his own suspicions. 

One of my' father's tavern companions, Captain 
Shaddow, wno was very young, very giddy, and 
almost as weak in body as in mind, challenged him 
on a supposed affront, in not receiving the return of 
a bow which, he had made to my father in the play- 
house. They were to fight in Hyde Park ; but as 
the captain was drawing his sword with the fiercest 
indignation, it luckily occurred to his thoughts that 
the provocation might possibly have been undesigned, 
or if otherwise, that the revenge he had meditated 
was of too cruel and bloody a nature ; he therefore 
^^S^ pardon of his adversary, and made up the 
affair. 

I wish this had been the last of my father's Goia« 
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bate ; but be was uu]ia|ipily engaged in a duel with 
a Frcucli oflieer, who hail taken the wall of him ; 
Knd in that duel lie received a wound, wliich, itfter 
throwing him Beveral months intoalanguiabiog, mi- 
serable condition, at last proved fatal by ending in a 
mortificatioa. He bore his long illness with amaziog 
fortitude; but often expressed an abhorrence of these 
polite and honourable murders ; and wished tbat he 
might have lived some years longer, only to hare 
shown that he durst not tight. 

I leave you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to mate your moral 
reflections on these several stories ; but I cannot con- 
elude my letter without giving you an account of the 
only duel in which my poor dear husband, Mr, So- 
lomon Muezy, was engaged; if a man may be said to 
be engaged who was scarce ever awake. 

Mr. Muzzy was very fet, and extremely lethar^c. 
To be sure, ne had courage sulticieiit for a major- 
general; but he was not only unwieldy, but so le- 
thargically stupid, that he fell asleep even in musical 
assemblies, and snored in the play-house, as bad, poor 
man ! as he used to snore in his bed. However, 
having received many taunts and reproaches from 
my grandfather (who was become by age very tart 
and peevish), he resolved to challenge liis own cnusiii- 
geraiau by the mother's side. Brigadier Truncheon, 
of Soho-square, It seems the person challenged fixes 
upon the place and weapons. Ti-uncheon, a deen- 
eighted man, chose Primrose-hill for the field of battle, 
and swords for the weapons of defence, To avoid sus- 
picion, and to prevent discovery, they were to walk 
together from Piccadilly, where we then lived, to the 
summit of Primrose-hiS. Truncheon's scheme took 
etfect. Mr. Muzzy was much fatigued and out of 
breath with the walk. However, he drew his sword ; 
and, as he assured me himself, began to attach his 
(«uaiu Tnuicheon with a valour which must have 
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charmed my grand&therr had he he&x present. The 
brigadier went back; Mr. Muzsy pursued; but not 
having his adversary's alacrity^ he stopped a little to 
take breath . He stopped^ alas ! too long : his lethargy 
came on with more than ordinary violence : he first 
dozed^ as he stood upon his legs^ and then beginning 
to nod forwards^ dropped by degrees upon his fisice in 
a most profound sleep. Truncheon^ base man ! took 
this opportunity to wound my husband as he lay 
snoring on the ground ; and he had the cunning to 
direct his stab in such a manner as to make it sup- 
posed that Mr. Muzzy had fled^ and in his flight had 
received a wound in the most ignominious part of his 
body. You will ask what became of the seconds? 
They were both killed upon the spot; but being only 
two servants, the one a butler^ the other a cook, they 
were buried the same night; and by the power of a 
little money properly applied^, no farther inq[uiry was 
ever made about them. 

Mr. Muzzy^ wounded as he was (the blood trick- 
ling from him in great abundance)^ might probably 
have slept upon that spot for many houri^^ had he not 
been awakened by the cruel bites of a mastijBF. The 
dog began first to lick his bloody and then tearing 
his clothes^ fell upon the wounded part as if it had 
been carrion. My poor husband was thoroughly 
awakened by the new hurt he had received ; and in- 
deed it was impossible to have slept^ while he was 
losing whole collops c^ the fattest and most pulpy part 
of his flesh I so that he was brought home to me much 
more wounded^ Mr. Fitz-Adam^ by the teeth of the 
msstiS, than by the sword of his cousin Truncheon. 

Thisj sir, is the real fact^ as it happened; although 
I well know that the Truncheon family take the 
liberty of telling a very diflerent story^ much to the 
dishonour of my husband's memory. Permit me. 
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Mr. Fitz-Adam^ by your means^ to do public justice 
to Mr. Muzzy's character, and at the same time to 
assure you tlutt I am. 

Sir, 
Your most obliged and obedient 
humble servant, 

Mary Muzzy. 
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For the entertainment of those of my readers who 
love variety, and to oblige those of my correspondents 
whose epistles to me are too short to be published 
singly, I have set apart this paper for miscellaneous 
productions. 

TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
• SIR, 

If you are a ilrong-bodied man, be so kind as to 
open your arms to your fair readers, and lift them 
down safely irom their high-heeled shoes. I am. 
really in pain when I see a pretty woman tottering 
along, uncertain at every step she takes whether she 
shall stand or fall. If the ladies intend by this 
feshion to display the leg to greater advantage, to be 
sure we are obliged to them ; but I cannot help being 
of opinion, that the shortness of the modem petticoat 
might fully answer this desirable purpose. 

Pray, Mr. Fitz- Adam, favour us with your thoughts 
upon this matter ; and if you can reduce this enor- 
mity, and take the ladies down (I will not say in 
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their wedding only, but) in all their shoes, you will 
oblige every husband and father^ whose wives and 
daughters may be liable, from walking in stilts, to 
make false steps. 

I am, &c. 

T. H. 

SIR, 

As almost every session convinces us that it is not 
beneath the wisdom of parliament to spend much 
time and consideration in the enacting and amend- 
ing laws for the preservation of the game, and to de- 
termine who should and who should not be his own 
butcher or poulterer in the fields ; it is much to be 
mrondered at, that the same vigilant care has not ex- 
tended to the employment of leisure and opulence in 
town ; and to determine what estate or place should 
qualify a man to play at cards or dice : how much he 
must be possessed of to sit down to a game of all- 
fours : how much more to cut in at whist, or to 
make one at a party of brag: or how much more 
still to punt at faro, or to sit down at a hazard- 
table: always reserving to privy-cou]|^lors, and mem- 
bers of either house, an exclusive privilege of ruining 
themselves at any game they shall think proper to 
play at. 

I dare say, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a bare hint of this will 
be sufficient to get it carried into a law ; especially if 
it be added, that till such a law is made, my lord and 
the chairman are upon a level in their amusements ; 
except that, his lordship is losing his estate with 
great temper and good-breeding at White's, and the 
chairman beggaring his family with oaths and curses 
in a night-cdlar. 

I am, sir. 
Your humble servant, 

vol.. II. c 




I 
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Your ]Miper upon servmfa put me in mind of a 
passage in the life of the Manjiiis (afterwards Duke) 
of Ormund, which I believe wrill not be uncntcrtaiu- 
ing to your readers. 

The marquis having been invited by a French 
nobleman to pass some days at his house in St. Ger- 
main eu Xaye, in compliance with an inconvenient 
English custom, at his coming away, left with the 
maitre iTiSlel ten pistoles, to be distributed amongst 
the servants. It was all the money he had, nor did 
be know how to get credit for more when he reached 
Paris. As he was on the road ruminating on this 
melancholy circumstance, and contriving hovr to 
raise a small supply for present use, he was sur- 
prised at l>eing tofd by his servant, that the noble- 
man at whose house he had been entertained was be- 
hind, driving fiiriously, as if he was desirous of orer< 
taking him. 

The marquis, it seems, had scarce left St. Ger- 
main, when the distribution of the money he had 
given caused a^reat disturbance amongst the ser- 
vants ; who, esSung their own service and attend- 
ance, complained of the maitre iP/tdtera partial!^. 
Tlie nobleman, hearing an unusual noise in his fa- 
mily, and, upon inquiiy into the matter, finding what 
it was, took the ten pistoles, and, causing horses to 
be put to his chariot, made all the haste that was 
possible after the Marquis of Ormond. The mar. 
quis, upon notice of bis approach, got off his horse ns 
the other quitt«d his chariot, and advanced to em- 
brace him with great affection and respect; but was 
strangely surprised to find a colilncsa in the noble- 
man winch forbad aJl embraces till he had received 
satisfaction in a point which had given him great 
offeuco. He asked the marquis if he had n 
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oomplain of any disrespect or def^ which he met 
with in the too mean, but very friendly entertain^- 
menty which his house afforded: tmd being answered 
by the marquis> that his treatment had been iuU of 
GtTility; that he had never passed so many days more 
agreeably in his life^ and could not but wonaer that 
the other should suspect the contrary : the nobleman 
then told him^ ' That the leaving ten pistoles to be 
distributed amongst the servants was tr^ting his 
house as an inn^ and was the greatest affront that 
could he offered to a man of quality : that he paid 
his own servants well^ and hired them to wait on his 
friends as well as himself: that he considered him 
as a stranger who might be unacquainted with the 
customs of France^ and err through some practice 
deemed less dishonourable in his own country; other* 
wise his resentment should have prevented any es> 
postulation : but as the case stood^ after having ex- 
plained the nature of the afiair^ he must either redress 
the mistake by receiving back the ten pistoles^ w 
give him the usual satisfaction of men of honour for 
an avowed affi*ont/ The marquis acknowledged his 
error^ took back his money^ and jratumed to Paris 
with less anxiety about his subsistflce. 

Your readers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, may learn from 
this story, that all our feshions are not borrowed 
from France. 

Yours, &c. 

A. Z. 

m 

HONOURED SIR, 

This is to acquaint you that I am a gentleman's 
servant, and that I have read the letter upon ser- 
vants, signed O. S. in the World of the 21st of Fe- 
bruary last: and though I admit the charge brought 
against us in that letter to be true, namely, that 
those who have nodding to give may go wbl^tl^ ioT %i 
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dean plate or a glass of wine; yet I do ncft 'agree 
that a poor poet (for I am sure he must foe a /poet 
that wrote that letter; if he had been a gentleman^ 
he would hare done as gentlemen do) ; I say, that I 
do not agree that a poor poet has any right to abase 
those that are his betters. A good servant^ and one 
who knows his business^ wiU endearour all he can to 
keep low people from intruding at his master*s table : 
and yet so far are many of us &om holding poets io 
contempt^ that they are always welcome to dinner ia 
the hall with the best of us> and have free leave to 
read their verses or sing their songs for the enter-^ 
tainment of the company. 

If this same Mr. O. S. had been a philosopher or 
a man of deep learnings he might have had some sort 
of reason to find fault ; for it is not to be denied that 
we are a little apt to overlook such sort of gentry; 
but not so much because they have nothing to give, 
as from an absence of mind which we constantly ob* 
serve in these philosophers and men of deep leauiiog^ 
who, if they ask for bread, beer, or wine, are as well 
contented with oil, vinegar, or mustard, or any thing 
else that happeiULto be readiest at hand. 

I beg paraon%r troubling you with this letter, 
which is only to set these matters in a clear light, 
and to request that you will publish no more jpapers 
about servants, but let things go on in their old 
way ; and in so doing you will oblige us all in ge- 
neral, and in particular. 

Honoured sir. 
Your dutifiil servant to command, 

I. K. 

As I am desirous of being a peace-maker upon all 
occasions, I shall comply with the request of this cor- 
respondent, and conclude my paper with a hint to all 
gentlemen in livery, that as poets, philosophers, and 
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joaen of learnings will be sometimes intruders at tbeir 
masters' tables^ let them consider them as brethren, 
and treat them with humanity. 



No. 70. THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1754. 



f^ijf laTpttOf, 

TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

Your oorrespcmdent in your sixty-third paper has, 
I most confess, shown no less ingenuity than the 
Dake de Vivonne did wit in his celebrated answer to 
Louis the Fourteenth, upon that king's asking him 
at table. Mats ^ guoi sert de lire? La lecture y said 
the dnke,y^iV ^ t esprit ce que vos per drtx font h mes 
joiies. But whatever new doctrines these gentlemen 
are pleased to broach, that books are the food of the 
mind, I must beg leave to say, that they have from 
time immemorial been called phystCy not food : and 
for this I appeal to the famous inscription on the 
Alexandrian library, which I have placed at the head 
of my letter. Physic for the souL 

For my own part, I can truly say, that I have con- 
adered all books as physic from my earliest youth ; 
and 80 indeed have most of my school-fellows and 
acquaintance, and nauseated them accordingly : nor 
can any of us at this time endure the sight or touch 
of them, not even a present from the author, unless 
it be as thoroughly gilt as the most loathsome jaW, 
or qualified and made palatable by the syrup of a 
dedication. 
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Those who hare endeaTOured to conquer this dis^ 
gust hare given the most forcible proore of the trdth 
of my argument : many of them^ by venturing to pre- 
scribe to themselves^ have so injudiciously taken their 
potions^ that their minds have been, thrown into va- 
rious ill habits and disorders. Soine have fallen into 
so lax a state^ that they could neither digest nor keep 
any thing whatsoever. Nay^ I have been acquaintea 
with such as have taken the most innocent and salu- 
tary of these medicines^ but- by over-dosing them- 
selves^ and making no allowance for their own corrupt 
and acrimonious humours^ have fallen into the most 
violent agitations^ discharging such a quantity of un- 
digested and virulent matter^ that they have poisoned 
the neighbourhood round. Some> only upon tliking 
the quantity of a few pages^ have stared^ raved^ foamea 
at the mouthy and discovered all the symptoms of mad- 
ness ; while the very same dose has nad the contrary 
effect upon others^ operating only as an opiate. 

The true and genuine food of the mind is news. 
That this is incontestable appears from the number 
of souls in this metropolis wno subsist entirely upon 
this diet^ without the least addition of any other 
' nourishment whatsoever. In all ages and countries 
the poets have constantly described the avidity with 
which it is taken^ by the figurative expressions of 
eating or drinking. Shakspeare uses a more ge- 
neral term : 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor^s news^ 

Another witty author calls news the manna of the 
day ; alluding to that food with which the Israelites 
were supplied in the wilderness from day to day, 
and which in a very little time became stale and 
corrupt: as indeed Providence has in its wisdom 
ordained that all kinds of sustenance shall be in 
their nature corruptible, to remind man continually 
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•of the dependency of his state on earth. Whcxx 
"physic (particularly of the modern chemical ])r 
paration) preserves its efficacy and virtues uncoi 
rupted and unimpaired hy time ; a property it has ii 
■common with books^ which never suffer by age, pro 
Tided they are originally well composed, and of good 
ingr^ients. Tlie principal of these ingredients is 
gencrdly thought to be wit ;" and I fancy, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, by the quantity of it with which you now and 
then season your speculations, that you nave adopted 
tliat opinion. But let me tell you, sir, that though 
my supposition should be true, you are in the wrong 
to rely upon it too much : for though this seasoning 
should happen to preserve them ibr the admiration of 
future times, it is certainly your business to accom- 
modate yourself to the taste of the present. If there- 
fore you would make sure of customers, give us news; 
for which there is as constant a demand as for daily 
bread : and as for your wit, which is a luxury, treat 
it as the Dutch do their spices ; burn half of it, and 
you may possibly render the remaining half of some 
value. But if you produce all you have for the 
market, you will soon find it become a mere drug, 
and bear no price. 

I am. 
Your friend and well-wisher, 

A. B. 

I have published this letter just as I receive<l it : 
and as a proof that my corres|>ondent is not singular 
in his opuiion of wit, I must observe that the sa- 
Tacious author of the late excellent abridgment of 
he history of France expresses a doubt that the pro- 
mt age may depreciate wit, as the last explmlcd 
arning. ' Prenons s^arde que le 1 8™*' a'lh'lc ne decric 
'ifprit, commc Ic 17"^ avoit dccrie V erudition* 
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The (Sixteenth century produced tlie gredtest iiuni« 
ber of men of the most profound erudition : and not* 
withstanding those of the seventeenth despised them 
for their laborious application^ it is evident that it 
was owing to those labours that their successors at- 
tained knowledge with so much ease. 

Towards the end of the last century^ some pos- 
sessed^ and many affected^ a pure taste in literature ; 
and setting up ror a standard the writings of the an- 
cients^ very liberally rewarded those who imitated 
them the nearest in chastity of composition. But no 
sooner had Monsieur Gralland translated the Arabian 
Tales, than the whole French nation ran mad, and 
would never after read any thing but wretched imi- 
tations of their most wild extravagancies ; for it ought 
to be observed^ that some of those original stories 
contain useful morals and well-drawn pictures from 
common life : and it may be to those stories^ perhaps^ 
that we owe that species of writing which is at once 
so entertaining and instructive ; and in which a very 
eminent wit^ to the honour of this nation^ has shown 
himself so incomparably superior in drawing natural 
characters. But these were not the parts which had 
the fortune to please ; the enchantments^ the monsters 
and transformations engaged all their attention : in- 
somuch that the famous Count Hamilton^ with a 
pleasant indignation at this folly, wrote a tale of 
wonders, with design to ridicule these idle books by 
an aggravated imitation: but with an effect so di- 
rectly contrary to his intention, that to this d^y 
France is continually producing little pieces of that 
extravagant turn ; while England, that land of liberty, 
equally indifferent to works of wit, and encouraging 
the licentiousness of the old comedy, can relish no- 
thing but personal character, or wanton romance. 
Hence arises that swarm of memoirs, all filled with 
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abase cwr impurity^ which, whatever distinctions my 
present correspondent may make with relation to 
food and physic^ are the poison of the mind. 

The best antidote to this poison, and the most 
salutary in every respect, is that species of writing 
which may properly be termed regimen ; which, par- 
taking of the qualities both of physic and food, at 
once cleanses and sustains the patient. Such have I 
studied to make these my papers ; which are there- 
fore neither given daily for sustenance, nor occasion- 
ally as m^dne, but regularly and weekly as an al- 
terative. I have been extremely careful in the com- 
position, that there «hall not be wanting a proper 
quantity of sweet, acid, and salt ; yet so justly pro- 
portioned^ as not to cloy, sour, or lacerate the weakest 
stomach. The success I have met with will be better 
proved by the attestations of my patients than by 
any boasts of my own. Out of many hundreds of 
these attestations, I shall content myself at present 
with only publishing the following. 



Extract of a letter from Bath. 

SIR, 

I can assure you with the greatest truth, that my 
three eldest daughters were for more than a whole 
winter most strangely affected with a nakedness in 
the shoulders, insomuch that the thinnest and slightest 
covering whatsoever was almost insupportable, espe- 
cially in public. The best advice in the place was 
procured, but the disease increased with so much 
violence, that many expressed their opinion that every 
part of the body was in danger of the infection. At 
Jast^ when nothing else would do, they were prevailed 
Wpoa to enter into a regular course of your papers, 
and in a very few weeks, to the surprise of evety V>cA>j 
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in the rooms^ were perfectly cured. I therefore beg 
(^ you^ good sir^ to let the bearer have thirty dosen 
of the papers^ for which he will pay you. 

I am, sir, &cw 

The original letter, sealed with a coronet, may be 
seen at Mr. Dodsley's in Pall-Mail. 
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Ne scuticA dignum korribUi lectirejlagelkh HoR» 

I FLATTER mysclf it must have been freauently re« 
marked, that I hare hitherto executed tne omce I 
hare undertaken without any of that harshness which 
may deserve the name of satire, but, on the contrary, 
with that gentle and good-humoured ridicule, which 
rather indicates the wishes of paternal tenderness 
than the dictates of magisterial authority. My edicts 
carry nothing with them penal. After I have spent 
five pages out of six to show that the ladies disfigure 
their persons, and the gentlemen their parks anc 
gardens, by too much art, I make no other conclusion 
than by coolly informing them, that each would I: 
more beautiful, if nature was less disguised. 

A certain great traveller, happening to take Fl 
rence in one of his tours, was much caressed and a 
mired by the Great Duke. The variety of countr 
he had seen, and his vivacity in <le8cribing the e 
toms, manners, and characters of their inhabitai 
rendered him highly entertaining. But it happe 
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anfoitanateljr that he had taken a fancy to 
oe of the feshions of the East^ that of wearing 
rs^ which he did in the fullest and largest ex« 
' the mode. The Great Duke could hy no 
relish this fashion; and as constantly as he 
I his second hottle^ his disgust would hreak 
oagh never with greater harshness than in 
owing words : ^ Signor Giramondo^ I am not 
of Tuscany while you wear those whiskers.' 
manner J say I am not Adam Fitz-Adam 
be ladies wear such enormous hoops^ such short 
its» and such vast patches near the left eye ; 
e gentlemen ruin their fortunes and consti- 
by ]^ay, or deform the face of nature by the 
68 of art. 

moderation of the Duke of Tuscany^ who^ 
le help of a pair of scissors, might so easily 
movecl the object which at once offended ana 
id him, is greatly to be preferred to the ty- 
if Procrustes, whose delicate eye for propor- 
m apt to take such offence at an overgrown 
that he would order him to be shortened to 
t standard by cutting off his feet. But a ty- 
1 system cannot be lasting : and violent mea* 
nut destroy that harmony which I am desirous 
long subsist between me and those whom T 
ndertaken to govern, even were it probable 
could carry such measures into execution, 
thing exposes weakness so much as threats 
re are not able to enforce. It is told us in 
ts, * that forty of the Jews bound themselves 
I curse, that they would neither eat nor drink 
y had killed Paid.' We hear no more of those 
hough the apostle survived their menaces. I 
nyself that I have no less zeal for the abolish- 
f and false taste ; yet I am so far from uttering 
h threats, that I vcrv frankly confess 1 \Ti\fc\A 
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to eat and drink as heartily as if there was no such 
thing as folly i^iAaining in the world. My enemies 
indeed hare been pleased to throw out that it is owing 
to my desire of continuing to gratify those appetites^ 
that I have not long ago entirely suppressed all foUy 
whatsoever. They make no scruple of asserting, that 
there* would not have been so much as a patch, pom- 
pon, or Chinese rail, remaining amongst us, if I had ' 
not thought proper to borrow a piece of policy from 
the rat-catchers, who suffer a small part of the vermin 
to escape, that their trade may not be ^at an end. 
But I must take the liberty of acquainting these gen-< 
tlemen, that they know as little of me as of human 
nature, the chase, after folly being like huntinjg a 
witch ; if you run her down in one shape, she starts 
up in another, so that there is no manner of danger 
that the game wUl be destroyed. And I most so- 
lemnly declare, that wherever I have seen a beautiful 
face, or a fine garden, very grossly deformed by in-^ 
judicious attempts at amendment, I have laboured 
with the greatest earnestness to effect a reformation. 
But where the conduct of my pupils, though some-< 
times faulty in itself, has been harmless in its con- 
sequences, I have constantly forborn, and will as 
constantly forbear, an officious reprehension of it, 
however disagreeable such forbearance may appear in 
the eyes of these gentlemen. 

It is upon this plan that I have suppressed innu- 
merable complaints from splenetic and ill-humoured 
correspondents : as. a specimen of which complaints 
I shall lay before my readers the beginnings of some 
of their letters. 

Sir, 
I am greatly offended at the inconsistent behaviour 
of a lady of my acquaintance. You see her in a morn- 
ing at St. James's church, and in the evening at the 
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play-boiiise in Drury-lane. One would think that 
either refigion should drive jplays out of her head^ or 
l^ys religion. Pray^ Mr» Fitz-Adam^ tell her how 
abGurd-*— 

SIR, 

I trouble you with this letter to make my com- 
plaints of a yery great evil, and to desire your ani- 
madversions upon it. I returned yesterday from a 
month's visit to a femily in the country, where, in 
every particular but one, we passed our time as be- 
came reasonable beings. When the weather was 
good, we walked abroad ; when bad, we amused our- 
flelveswithin doors, either with entertaining conversa- 
tion, or instructive books. But it was the custom of 
the hmUy (though in all other respects very worthy 
people) constantly to play at cards for a whole hour 
before supper. Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this method 
of killing tin^e • 

*■ 

SIR, 

I am shocked at the indecency of the modern head- 
dress. Do the ladies intend to lay aside all modesty, 
and go naked ? — - 

This is the manner in which undistinguishing zeal 
treats things that are in themselves indifferent : for 
is it not matter of absolute indifference whether a 
lady wears on her head a becoming ornament of dean 
lace, or her own hair ? Or if there be any preference, 
would it not be shown both from nature and ex- 
perience to be on the side of the hair ? 

Num tu, qiis tenuit dives Achsemenes, 
Aut jiinguis Phrygis Mygdonias opes 
Pennutare velis crini Liciniae? " 

Horace, we see, prefers a beautiful head of lva\r tA5 

VOL. II. i> 
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the riches of & king. But I tiinnot help giciDg it us 
my opinion, that Licinia'a hair fluwed in natural ring- ' 
lets, without being tortured by irons, or confined by 
innumerable pins. Yet though I have seen with 

Etiencc the cap diminishing to the size ot'a patch, I 
ve not with the same unconcern observed the patch 
eularging itself to the size of a cup. It ia with great 
Borrow that I already see it in possession of that 
beautiful inasa of bloou which borders upon the eye. 
Should it increase on the side of that exquisite fea- 
ture, what an eclipse have we to dread ! But surely 
it is to be hoped the ladies wUl not give up that place 
to a plaster, which the brightest jewel in the uniTerse 
would want lustre to supply. 

I find th&t I am almost iusenaiUy got upon the only 
subject which is likely to move my indignation, and 
carry me beyond the bounds or that moderation 
which I have boasted of above. I shall therefcre 
conclude this paper with offering terms of composi- 
tion to those of my fair readers who are willing tu 
treat with me. The first is, that all those young 
ladies, who find it difficult to wean themselves irom 
patches all at once, shall be allowed bi wear them, 
in what number, size, and figure they please, on such 
itiuls of the body as are, or should be, most covered 
from sight. Tlie second (and I shall offer no more) 
is, that any lady, who happens to prefer the simplicitv 
of such ornaments to the glare of her jewels, shall, 
upon disposing of the said jewels for the benefit of 
the Foundling or any other hospital, be permitted to 
wear (hy way of publishing her good deeds to the 
world) as many patches on her face as she has con- 
tributed hundreds of pounds to so laudable a bene- 
faction. By pursuing this method, the public will 
be benefited, and patches, though nu ornament^ wUI 
an honour, to tne ses. 
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No. 72. THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1754. 



Ne cures ea qtim stiM mirarit et optat. 
Ulcere et audire et meliora credere non tfU. 

Hob,' 



It is an obsenration of the Duke de Rochefaucaulty 
* that there are many people in the world who would 
nerer have been in lore if they had never heard talk 
of it.' As strange as this assertion may appear, there 
is nothing more certain, than that mankind pursue 
with mudi greater ardour what they are talked int<l 
an admiration of, than what they are prompted to by 
natural rassions; nay, so great is the infatuation, 
that we frequently see them relinquishing real grati- 
fications, for the sake of following ideal notions, or 
the accidental mode of thinking of the present times. 

The story of the Princess Parizade, in the Arabian 
Tales, is a proper illustration of what I have here 
advanced. I shall give my readers a short abstract 
of this story, as it may furnish matter for reflection, 
and a very useful moral, to such of them as regulate 
their whole conduct, and even their desires, by fashion. 

This princess, the happiest as well as most beauti- 
ful of her sex, lived with her two beloved brothers in 
a splendid palace, situated in the midst of a delight- 
ful park, and the most exquisite gardens in the East. 
It happened one day, while the princes were hunting, 
that an old woman came to the gate, and desired ad- 
mittance to the oratory, that she might say her 
prayers. The princess no sooner knew of her request 
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than she granted it^ giving orders to her attendants^ 
that^ after the good woman's prayers were ended^ they 
should show her all the apartments of the palace^ and 
then hring her into the iiall where she herself was 
sitting. Every thing was performed as directe<l; 
and the princess, having regaled her guest with some 
fruits and sweetmeats; among many other questions^ 
asked her what she thought of the palace. 

' Madam^' answered the old woman^ ' your palace 
is beautiful^ regular^ and magnificently furnished; 
its situation is delightful^ and its gardens are beyond 
compare. But yet^ if you will give me leave to speak 
freely, there are three things wanting to make it per^ 
feet.'—' My good mother,' interrupted t^e Princess 
Parizade, * what are those three things ? I conjiu-e 
you in God's name to tell me what they are ; and if 
there be a possibility of obtaining them, neither dif- 
ficulties nor dangers shall stop me in the attempt.* 
' Madam,' replied the old woman, ' the first of these 
three things is the Talking Bird, the second is the 
Singing Tree, and the third is the Yellow or Golden 
Water.' ' Ah, my good mother,' cried the princess, 
' how much am I obliged to you for the knowledge of 
these things ! They are no doubt the greatest cu- 
riosities in the world, and unless you can tell me 
where they are to be found, I am the most unhappy 
of women.' The old woman satisfied the princess in 
that material point, and then took her leave. 

The story goes on to inform us, that when the 
two princes returned from hunting, they found the 
Princess Parizade so wrapt up in thought, that they 
imagined some great misfortune had befallen her, 
which when they had conjured her to acquaint them 
with, she only -lifted up her eyes to look upon them, 
and then fixed them again upon the ground, telling 
them that nothing disturbed her. The entreaties of 
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the two princes^ however^ at last prevailed^ and the 
princess addressed them in the following manner. 

' Yoa have <^ten told me^ my dear brothers^ and 
I have always believed^ that this house, which our 
iather built^ was complete in every thing : but I have 
learnt this day that it wants three things : these are^ 
the Talking ovrd, the Singing Tree^ and the Yellow 
Water. An old woman has made this discovery to 
me, and told me the place where they are to be 
foond^ and the way thither. Perhaps you may look 
upon these rarities as trifles; but think what you 
please^ I am fully persuaded that they are absolutely 
necessary; and whether you value them or not, J 
(annot be easy without them.' 

The seauel tells us, that after the Princess Pa* 
rizade had e^nressed herself with this proper spirit 
upon the occasion,^ the brothers, in pity to her wants, 
went in pursuit of these necessaries, and that failing 
in the enterprise, they were one after another turned 
into stone. 

The application of this tale is so universal, that 
the enumerating particulars is almost an unnecessary 
labour. The whole fashionable world are so many 
P^rizades; and things not only* useless in their na- 
tures, but also ugly in themselves, from having been 
once termed charming by some fashionable leaders of 
modern taste, are now become so necessary that nO" 
body can do without them* 

But though this story happens to be told of a lady, 
the folly it particularizes is chiefly to be found m 
the other sex : I mean, in respect to the pernicious 
consequences attending vain and chimerical pursuits. 

If we enter into the strictest examination of these 
idle longings in the women, we shall And that they 
seldom amount to any thing more than a dissipation 
of their pin«money, without any other ill consequence 
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than that of turning their, thoughts from some real 
good^ which they actually possess, to an imaginary 
expectation. The passion for shells, old china^ and 
the like^is confessedly trifling; hut it is only hlama- 
ble in proportion to the anxiety with which it is 
pursued : but what is this in comparison of the de- 
solation of ambition^ the waste of magnificence^ and 
the ruin of play? 

Madame Montespan's coach and six mice was not 
a more idle, though it was a less mischievdus folly 
than the armies of her lover, Louis the Fourteenth. 
The ambition of that monarch to emulate the con- 
querors of antiquity; of Caesar to rival Alexander; of 
Alexander to resemble the hero of his darling poeia^ 
the Iliad ; the designs of Pyrrhus^ and the project of 
Xerxes; what were they but counterparts to a passion 
for the Talking Bird^ the Singing Tree^ and the Yel- 
low Water.* 

To descend a little into private life^ how many do* 
we see daily talked into a rage for buildings garden- 
ings paintings and divers other expenses^ \o the em- 
barrassing a fortune which would more than suf- 
ficiently supply the necessaries of life } Among the 
numbers who have changed a sober plan of living for 
one of riot and excess, the greatest part have been 
converted by the arguments in a drinking song. 
Thousands have taken the same fruitless and ex- 
pensive journey^ because they have heard that it is 
very John Trott not to have visited France, and that 
a person who has not been abroad has seen nothing. 
I was once told by a gentleman^ who had undone 
himself by keeping running horses, that he owed his 
ruin to a strong impression made upon him, when a 
boy, by his father's butler, who happened to declare 
in his hearing, ' that it was a creditable thing to 
keep good cattle ; and that if he M'as a gentleman. 
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he should take great pleasure in being always well 
mounted.* 

But to apply our fable to the most recent instance 
<^ this species of infatuation : How often have we 
seen an honest cojuitry gentleman^ who has lived a 
truly happy life^ blessed in his &mily^ amused with 
his rarms and gardens^ entertained by his own bene- 
ficence, usefidly employed in the administration of 
justice, or in reconciling the differences of his litigious 
Deighbours; but who being talked into an opinion of 
the great service a man might do his country, as well 
as honour to himself, by getting into parliament, has 
given up all his real enjoyments and useful occupa- 
tions m this imaginary phantom, which has only 
taught him by experience, what he might have learnt 
from example, that the femily interest, as it is called, 
u t€0 often the destruction of the family estate. 

As to all those gentlemen who have gained their 
elections, I most sincerely wish them joy: and for 
those who have been disappointed, and who now may 
baye leisure to turn their thoughts from their country 
to themselves, I beg leave to recommend to them the 
nleatures, and I may add, the duties, of domestic life : 
\n oemparison of which all other advantages are-no- 
faing more than the Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, 
nd the Yellow Water. 
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. lUe potent mi 

lABtusque deget^ cui licet in diem 

Dixisse^ Vixi: eras vel,atr& 

Nvhe polum Pater occupato : 
Vel sole puro : non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est^ efficiet.* 

Hob. 

It was the saying of Epaminondas, upon being aeiked 
which of all his friends he esteemed most, that ' they 
must all die before such a question could be an- 
swered/ But if Epaminondas had lived in this 
country, and in these times, he would have known 
that the greatest heroes, at their deaths, are fre- 
. quently those who have been the greatest villains in 
their livqs. And yet most men are apt to think like 
Epaminondas, and to pass their judgments upon a 
man's life from what he has said and acted in the 
last scene of it ; that season being thought the sea- 
son of sincerity, because dissimulation is to ho pur« 
pose, and because the conscience finds ease in dis- 
closing crimes which can no longer profit us, and 
which threaten us with destruction in the state to 
which we are hastening, unless truly confessed and 
repented of in this. But of those who die in their 
beds, as well as malefactors, I have known and heard 
of many debauched and dissolute men who have met 
death with the utmost patience and resignation; 
while the pious and moral christian, whose life has 
been spent in the constant exercise of religion and 
virtue, has beheld its approaches with confusion ; 
and from a consciousness of not having done exactly 
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as he ought to have done upon every occasion^ has 
died fearful and desponding. 

From hence it will appear that those who judge 

of men*s lives by their behaviour at their deaths will 

be sometimes mistaken. The contempt of death may 

be owing in many to insensibility; in some to a brutd 

courage ; in others to the dislike of life ; in a few to 

philosophy ; as well as in many to a well-grounded 

hope of a iiappy hereafter. The jest of Sir Thomas 

More^ upon the scaffold, who^ after laying his head 

upon the block, bade the executioner stay till he had 

put aside his beard, because that had committed no 

treason, was no more a proof of the goodness of his 

life (if there had been no other voucher) than that 

of the murderer at the gallows, who entreated the 

iiangman not to touch his neck with his fingers, 

because he was ticklish. The thief, for the reputation 

of dying hard, as it is called, and the philosopher, to 

rapport the doctrine he has taught, that death is no 

;vi]y will rush into eternity with an affected bravery, 

Jid ofiend Heaven rather than confess their appre- 

ensions of dissolution. 

Men are sometimes hypocrites in their last mo- 

ents through pride, as they have been all their lives 

rough interest; nor will it appear strange that 

ey are so : for as every man is desirous (if it can be 

ie without much trouble) of leaving a good name 

lind him, he is unwilling to confess at his death 

t he has been a rogue all his life. Upon principles 

these have the worst of criminals gone to the gal- 

' with as much triumph and exultation as the 

JTB of old did to the stake for the cause of 

'en and religion. 

r my own part (and I hope it will not be im- 
to me as presumption) I should think of death 
luch greater terror than I do, if I considered 
he final end of being. The thought of auwv- 
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hilation to one whose life had not been marked with 
any of the capital vices^ and whose frailties^ he humbly 
hopes^ are no more than those which are incident to 
humanity ; who has been unprofitable to his Makeir 
because he was human, and to mankind because un« 
friended by fortune ; and whose connexions in this 
life have been such as to make him desirous of their 
eternal duration ; I say, to one who thus thinks^ and 
who hopes he has thus lived, the thought of aaniJi 
hilation would make death most terrible. And yct> 
in the circle of my own acquaintance, I have found a 
man of a decent life and conversation, who wished 
well to every body, and who loved and enjoyed hia 
friends, but who, through a tedious and paixifiil ill^ 
ness, had conceived sleep to be so great a blessing as 
to make him wish for an eternity of it ; and having 
taken pains to believe that death was such a sleeps 
he talked of it with pleasure, and within a rery few 
hours of his exit, as a confirmation that he died ia 
the opinion he had professed, he wrote the following 
epitaph upon himself, and directed it to a friend with 
his own hand. 

Beneath this stone, to worms a prey> 
(Himself as "poor and vile as they) 
Eugenio lies in hopea of re«|, 
Who deem'd all farthet hope a jest r 
M^o ne*er on Fancy's wings could rise 
To heav*n-built domes above the skies ; 
Content from whence he sprung to lie> 
Nor wishM to live, nor fear'd to die. 

I shall onlv observe upon the writer of this epitaph, 
that as 1 believe him to have been honest and sincere, 
it is but charity to hope that he is now rejoicing in . 
his mistake. 

There is nothing more true in the general than 
that those people arc the most averse to death, who 
have had the least enjoyment of life ; as, on the con- 
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tnuy, those who have enjoyed life most have beea 
the least anxious about dying. To many of my 
readers such aa assertion as this may appear strange 
and unaccountable : but a very littJe inquiry will^ I 
believe, convince them of the fact. 

Men who» through necessitous circumstances^ 
l^oomy dispositions^ or sickly habits of body^ have 
lived in perpetual discontent^ are apt to flatter them- 
sdves that life is in arrears to them : that as their 
days have hitherto passed without enjoyment^ every 
tfaiD^ is to be made up to them before they come to 
die. They look upon riches^ pleasure^ and healthy to 
be blessings that never tire^ and consider the pos- 
sessors of them as living in a state of uninterrupted 
happiness, which they long to taste^ and cannot bear 
the thoughts Af dying before they have enjoyed. 
Thus are the miserable in love with life^ and afraid 
e£ death. Hope still flatters them with happy days ; 
and death, that would inevitaUy cut off that hope, is 
beheld by them as the cruelest of all enemies. 

Let us cast an 'eye now to those in happier situa- 
tims ; to those who are contented with their lot, and 
who (if there are any such) have lived all their days 
in health, cheerfulness, and affluence. What can to- 
morrow bring to such as these that they have not 
known before, unless it be misfortune ? It is from 
this consideration that such persons are more resigned 
to dying. We part more easily with what we possess 
than with our expectations of what we wish for : the 
reason of it is, that what we expect is always greater 
than what we enjoy. And hence it is that the enjoy- 
ment ofUfe makes us less desirous of its continuance, 
than if it had hitherto given us nothing, and fed us 
only with expectation. 

1 have waved in this place all consideration of a 
fatore existence, and have considered the happy and 
■■ha|ipy only in regard to this life. If we take re- 
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ligion and a future state into the question^ the happy 
here will have a thousand times stronger reasons for 
being resigned to death, than the unhappy. Pain^ 
sickness, and misfortune, as they do not wean us 
irom a love of life, so neither do they beget in us a 
proper frame and temper to prepare for death. It is 
the enjoyment of life that calls forth our gratitude to 
Him who gave it; that opens the heart to acts of 
kindness and benevolence ; and, by giving us a taste 
here of the happiness of heaven, excites in us a desire 
of securing it through eternity ; and by thus securing 
it, makes us eager to embrace it ; enabling us to re« 
sign with joy the happiness which is uncertain and 
temporal, for that which is without change and with- 
out end. 

I shall conclude this essay with observing, that 
those who make religion to consist in the contempt 
of this world and its enjoyments are under a very 
fatal and dangerous mistake. As life is the gift of 
Heaven, it is religion to enjoy it. He therefore who 
can be happy in himself, and who contributes all that 
is in his power towards the happiness of others (and 
none but the virtuous can so be and so do), answers 
most effectually the ends of his creation, is an honour 
to his nature, and a pattern to mankind. 
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Dketur meritd Nox quoque naniA, HoR. 

I 

I HAVE lately got a set of new correspondents; and ■ 
have had the favour of letters from various persons, i 
with whom I have not the honour to be in the least . \ 
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aoaaainted.^ They seein> indeed, to be of another 
onter of beings, as they seldom make their appear* 
aaoe till the ordinary race of mortals are asleep in 
their beds. It is astonishing to think how much 
faosiiiess these people carry on in this populous city, 
at that season which nature has allotted for rest: 
for it most foe owned of these children of the night, 
that tbey are as diligent in their several callings as 
those of the day. 

For the entertainment of my readers I shall lay 
before them the contents of some of these extra* 
ordinary despatches : and as I look upon the watch- 
nen, by virtue of their d£ice, to have the right of 
precedency among these sons of darkness, I shall give 
them the preTerence in this paper. 

One of these gentlemen, who calls himself king of 
the night, complains of the great increase of riots and 
disturbances which happen nightly in the streets of 
this metropolis. He commends his majesty for the 
paternal care he has shown his people by recom- 
mendiog it to his parliament to provide means of 
putting a stop to these disorders; and declares he 
will use his utmost endeavours to assist him in so 
good a work. 

Another of this venerable fraternity, who, it seems, 
has been lately disciplined by a set of bucks, ac- 
quaints me with the antiquity and dignity of his 
effice, and of the high esteem in which those who 
watch for the public safety have always been held 
by the people. He complains of the insult which, 
in his person* has been offered to the dignity of 
magistracy, and the sacredness of office ; and con- 
cludes, that as he has served his country faithfully 
in this public capacity many years, he intends, after 
the example of other great men, to return to his 
wiTate csdling of a cobbler. A link-boy, indeed, who 
begs my honour would prefer him to the post of a 

VOL. II. ' E 
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watch mab^ does not seem to have so high a notion 
ef the dignity or usefulness of that ancient order : 
for he says, if he should be so happy as to obtain his 
desire, he shall have nothing to do but to sleep at 
his stand; whereas, in his present calling, he is obliged 
to be upon the watch- all night long. 

Whether the author of the following adTertise-- 
ment is in jest or earnest, I am unable to determine : 
however, at his request I have inserted it. 

* Whereas W. Y. who lately kept the Round-house 
in the parish of * * *, well known to several of the 
quality, gentry, and others, is lately removed to the 
Knave of Clubs in the same street ; this is to entreat 
all such gentlemen and ladies as used to honour him 
with their company to continue their favours; and 
to assure them of the same civility and good usage as 
formerly. 

^N.B, There are private rooms for those wh6 
play deep.' 

Innumerable are the letters, cards, and messages^ 
which I have received from places of the most polite 
resort. In particular I must confess my obligations 
to a venerable matron in Covent-Garden, who invites 
me to spend an evening at her house, where she as* 
sures me none but people of the best fashion are ad- 
mitted. She speaks much in my praise for my eoi^ 
deavours to promote virtue ; and is extremely severe 
upon the low and dirty houses of intrigue which have 
brought that part of the town into so much disrepute. 
She adds very obligingly, in a postscript, that she 
has a very fine creature of sixteen, who has never 
seen company, and whom she reserves purposely for 
Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

I cannot omit to mention the honour Mr. * * * 
has done me by inviting me to the next masquerade, 
and offering me a domino for that purpose. But as 
I can see no reason why people, whose intentions arc: 
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Moonlight's proposal^ that I cannot refuse giving it 
to my readers. Her ladyship complains that her first 
sleep is constantly broke by the noise of carts^ drays, 
and hackney-coaches^ or by the vociferous cries of 
small-coal, brick-dust, kitchen-stuff, &c. She thinks 
it very hard that people of quality should be disturbed 
at such unseasonable hours ; and therefore hopes that 
the parliament should take it into consideration. She 
proposes, that as they have already altered the year, 
an act may be passed next session to turn night into 
day; which, she observes, will be more agreeable to 
their own times of doing business. 

As I have adapted the former part of this paper 
more particularly to the taste of those who frequent 
the polite circles in this town, I shall now consider 
my grave readers, and present them with the follow-* 
ing composition on the same subject. 



ODE TO NIGHT. 

The busy cares of day are done ; 
In yonder western clouds the sun 
Now sets, in other worlds to rise. 
And glad with light the nether skies. 
With lingering pace the parting day retires. 
And slowly leaves the mountain tops, and gilded spires. 

Yon azure cloud, enrobed with white. 
Still shoots a gleam of fainter light : 
At length descends a browner shade; 
At length the glimm'ring objects fade; 
Till all submit to Night's impartial reign. 
And undistinguished darkness covers all the plain. 

No more the ivy-crowned oak 
Resounds beneath the woodman's stroke. 
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Now Silence holds her solemn sway; 
Mute is each bush, and every spray; 
Nought but the sound of murmuring rills is heard^ 
Or from the mould'ring tower^ Night's solitary bird. 

Hail^ sacred hour of peaceful rest I 
Of power to charm the troubled breast ! 
By thee the captive slave obtains 
Short respite from his galling pains ; 
Nor sighs for liberty^ nor native soil ; 
Bat for a while forgets his chains^ and sultry toil. 

No horrors hast thou in thy train^ 
No sccnpion lash^ no dankmg chain. 
When the pale murderer round him spies 
A thousand grisly forms arise> 
When shrieks and groans arouse his palsied fear, 
'Tis guilt alarms his soul, and conscience wounds his 
ear. 

The village swain whom Phillis charms. 
Whose breast the tender passion warms, 
W^ishes for thy all-shadowing veil. 
To tell the fair his lovesick tale : 
Nor less impatient of the tedious day. 
She longs to hear his tale, and sigh her soul away. 

Oft by the covert of thy shade 
Leanaer woo'd the Thracian maid : 
Through foaming seas his passion bore, 
• Nor fear'd the ocean's thund'ring roar. 
The conscious virgin from the sea-girt tow'r 
Hung out the faithful torch to guide him to her bowV. 

Oft at thy silent hour the sage 
Pofes on the fair instructive page ; 

E 3 
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Or^ wrapt in musings deep^ Lis soul 
Mounts active to the starry pole : 
There pleased to range the realms of endless nighty 
.Numbers the stars^or marks the comet*s devious liglit. 

Thine is the hour of converse sweet. 
When sprightly wit and reason meet : 
Wit, the fair blossom of the mind, 
But fairer still with reason join'd. . 
Such is the feast thy social hours afford. 
When eloquence and Granville join'd the friendly^ 
board. 

Granville, whose polish'd mind is fraught 
With all that Rome or Greece e'er taught; 
Who pleases and instructs the ear. 
When he assumes the critic's chair. 
Or from the Stagirite or Plato draws 
The arts of civil life, the spirit of the laws. 

O let me often thus employ 
The hour of mirth and social joy! 
And glean from Granville's learned store 
Fair science and true wisdom's lore. 
Then will I still implore thy longer stay. 
Nor change thy festive hours for sunshine and the day« 
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I HAVE hinted more than once in the course of these 
papers, that the present age, notwithstanding the 
vices and follies with which it abounds, has the hap- 
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-piness of standing as high in my opinion as any age 
whatsoever. But it has been always the fashion to 
believe^ that irom the beginning of the world to the 
present day^ men have been increasing in wickedness; 
and though we have the Bible to turn to^ which gives 
us the history of mankind before the floods and of 
the Jews after it^ we have still the humility to retain 
this opinion^ and to lament the amazing degeneracy 
of the present times. But the eye of a phDosopher 
can penetrate into this false humiuty^ and discover it 
to be mere peevishness and discontent. The truth 
18) that the present times> like our wives and our 
oiher possessions^ are our own^ and therefore we have 
no relish of them. 

Many of my readers may possibly object to these 
encomiams on the times^ imagining they may tend 
to make men satisfied with what they are, instead of 
inciting them to become what they ought to be. But 
it was always my opinion (and I believe it to be uni- 
versally true) that men are more likely to be praised 
into virtue^ than to be railed out of vice. It is a 
maxim in every body's mouthy that reputation once 
lost is never to be I'ecovered. He therefore to whom 
you give an ill name will have little or no encourage- 
ment to endeavour at a good one^ as knowing that if 
a character of infamy is once fixed^ no change of he» 
haviour can have power to redeem it. On the con* 
trary, the man to whom you give a good name, 
though he should have merited a bad one, will find in 
his commerce with the world the advantages of such 
a name, and from conviction 'of those advantages be 
80 solicitous to deserve it, as to become in reality the 
good man you have called him. People may reason 
away the merit of such a person's behaviour if they 
please, by ascribing it solely to self-love ; they may 
add too, if they choose (and they have my hearty 
leave), that all virtue whatsoever has its source in 
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that passion : if this be true (though the revealers of 
such truths cannot be complimented on their in- 
tention to promote virtue) can there be a stronger 
argument ^r goodness^ than that it is necessary to 
our happiness ? It is said of that sagacious insect 
the bee^ that he extracts honey from poison : and a 
mind^ rightly turned^ may draw instruction even 
from these gentlemen. But to return to my subject. 

If people^ when they are railing against the pre- 
sent times, instead of asserting in the gross that 
they are more wicked than the past, would content 
themselves with pointing out what are really the 
vices that have gathered head amongst us; if^ for 
instance, they were to say that luxury and gaming 
are at present at a much higher pitch than formerly^ 
I should be far from contradicting them. These are 
indeed the vices of the times ; but for the first of 
them, I am afraid we must content ourselves with 
complaints instead of offering at a remedy : for as 
luxury is always owing to too much wealth. Pro- 
vidence in its wisdom has so ordered it, that in due 
course of time it will destroy itself. The cure there- 
fore of luxury is poverty ; a remedy which, though 
we do not care to prescribe to ourselves, we are pre- 
paring at great pains and expense for those that are 
to come after us. Of gaming I shall only observe, 
that, like luxury, it will in time work out its own 
cure; and at the rate it goes on at present, one 
should imagine it cannot last long. 

I know of but one evil more that seems to have 
gathered any degree of strength in these times, and 
that is corruption : for, as to extravagance and a love 
of pleasure, I include them in the article of luxury. 
And perhaps the evil of corruption, as it is now 
practised, may admit of palliation : for though it has 
been asserted by certain MTiters upon ethics, that it 
is unlawful to do evil, that g<xKl may ensue, yet 
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something may be said in favour of a candidate for a 
seat in parliament^ wlio^ if he should be tempted to 
commit the small evil of bribing a borough or a few- 
particulars in a county, it is^ no doubt, in order to 
effect so great a good as the preservation of the liberty^ 
the property, the happiness, the virtue, and the re- 
ligion of a whole nation. 

As to all other vices, I believe they will be found 
to exist amongst us prttty much in the same degree 
as heretofore, forms only changing. Our grand- 
£atiier8 used to get drunk with strong beer and port; 
we get drunk with claret and champaign. They 
would lie abominably to conceal their wenching ; we 
lie as abominably in boasting of ours. They stole 
slily in at the back-door of a bagnio ; we march in 
boldly at the fore-door^ and immediately steal out 
silly at the back-door. Our mothers were prudes ; 
their daughters coquettes. The first dressed like 
modest women, and perhaps were wantons ; the last 
dress like women of the town, and perhaps are vir- 
tuous. Those treated without hanging out a sign ; 
these hang out a sign without intending to treat. 
To be still more particular; the abuse of power, the 
views of patriots, the flattery of dependents, and the 
promises of great men, are, I believe, pretty much 
the same now as in former ages. Vices that we have 
no relish for, we part with for those we like ; giving 
up avarice for prodigality, hypocrisy for profligacy, 
and lewdness for play. 

But as I have instanced in this essay the particular 
vices of the times, it would be doing them injustice 
if I n^lected to observe, that humanity, charity, and 
the civilities of life, never abounded so much as now. 
I must also repeat, what has already been taken no- 
tice of in these papers, that our virtues receive a 
lustre, and our vices a softening, by manners and 
deoorum. 
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There is a folly indeed (for I will not call it a rice) 
with which the ladies of this age are particularly 
charged: it is^ that not only their airs and their 
dress^ but even their faces are French. I wish with 
all my heart that I could preserve my integrity, and 
vindicate my fair countrywomen from this imputa- 
tion; but I am sorry to say it, what by travelling 
abroad, and by French milliners, mantua-makers, 
and hair-cutters at home, #ur politest assemblies 
seem to be filled with foreigners. But how will it 
astonish many of my readers to be told, that while 
they are extolling the days of good Queen Bess^ they 
are complimenting that very reign in which these 
fashions were originally introduced I But because in 
a matter oif so much consequence no man's bare word 
should be taken, I shall make good my assertion by 
publishing an authentic letter, written by that subtle 
minister Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord Bur* 
leigh) to Sir Henry Norris, Queen Elizabeth's am- 
bassador at the court of France. This letter was 
originally printed in the year sixteen hundred and 
sixtj-three, among a collection of state letters called 
Scrinia Ceciliana, or Mysteries of Government, and 
is as follows : 

'sir, 
' The queen's majesty would fain have a tailor 
that had skill to make her apparel both after the 
French and Italian manner : and she thinketh that 
you might use some means to obtain some one such 
there as serveth the queen, without mentioning any 
manner of request in the queen's majesty's name. 
First to cause my lady your wife to use some such 
means to get one, as thereof knowledge might not 
come to the queen's mother's ears, of whom the 
queen's majesty thinketh thus ; that if she did un- 
derstand that it were a matter wherein her majesty 
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migiit be J^easured, she would offer to send one to 
the queen's inajesty : -nevertheless if it cannot be so 
obtained by this indirect means^ then her majesty 
would hare you devise some other good means to 
obtain one that were skilful. 

* Yours in .all truth , 

' W. Cecil/ 

I shall only observe ii^on this letter (which I con- 
fess to be a masterpiece for subtlety and contrivance) 
that if by the introduction and increase of French 
fashions, our religion and government are also in 
time to be French (which many worthy patriots and 
elderly gentlewomen are in dreadful apprehension of), 
we ought no doubt to throw off all regard to the me* 
mory of Queen Elizabeth, and to lament that her 
minister was not impeached of high treason, for ad- 
vising and encouraging so pernicious an attempt 
against that Magna Charta of dress, the old English 
raff and fardingaJe. 
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DiruU^ adificaty mutat quadrata rotundis. HOR. 

At this season of the year, when every man is raising 
his share of dust on the public roads, in order to 
feas^'. his lungs with fresh air, and his eyes with 
novelty, I am led to consider a modern character, 
acarce ever touched upon before, and which hitherto 
has obtained no other name from the public than the 
general one of an improver. 
In former times, when the garden was made iot 
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fruit^ the water for fish^ and the park for re&ison^ 
the servants presided in their several departments^ 
and the lord of the manor and his guests had no- 
thing to do hut to sit down and cram themselves with 
the products of each. But since the genius of taste 
has thought fit to make this island his principal re- 
sidence^ and has taught us to enjoy the gifts of nature 
in a less sensual manner^ the master of the place 
thinks it incumhent on him 6) change the old system^ 
to take all under his own care^ and to see that every 
thing be of his own doing. Alteration therefore must of 
necessity be the first great principle of an improver. 
When he shows you a plantations it is constantly pre- 
faced with * Here stood a wall/ If he directs your 
eye over an extent of lawn, * There,' says he, ' we 
were crowded up with trees/ The lake, you are told, 
was the spot where stood the old stables or the kitchen 
garden ; and the mount was formerly a horsepond. 
When you have heard this, you are next of all to 
know how every thing is to be altered still farther: 
for as the improver himself never enjoys the present 
state of things, he labours to disturb the satisfaction 
you express, by telling you that on the mount is to 
be a building; that the water is to be altered in 
shape, size, and level, and must have a cascade and 
a bridge; that the largest trees in the plantation 
must be cut down, to give air and sunshine to shrubs 
and flowers — In short, the description of what is to 
be continues through the whole evening of your ar- 
rival ; and when he has talked you to sleep, and it i^ 
evident that you can hear no longer, he compas- 
sionately dismisses you to rest, knowing that late 
hours are incompatible with his designs upon you in 
the morning. Innocent of these designs, you enjoy 
the quiet of your chamber, comforting yourself that 
you must have seen and heard all, and that the bit-- 
temess of improvement is over. Or if you are 8U8- 
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pidbus of any remaining fatigue^ and are therefore 
prepared with the proper remonstrances and evasions, 
they will avail you nothing against an old practised 
improver : for the instant you have break^sted, he 
proposes your taking a turn or two in the bowling- 
gieen for a little fresh air ; to which you readily as- 
sent ; and without imagining there can be any occa- 
sion for stepping out of your slippers^ you advance 
with him to the end of the green, where a door in 
a sunk fence unexpectedly opens to the park. And 
here, as he assures you the grass is short, you are led 
through all the pleasures of unconnected variety, with 
this recommendation, that it is but a little way from 
the Palladian portico to the Gothic tower ; from the 
Lapland to the Chinese house ; or from the temple 
of Venus to the Hermitage. By this time you are 
insensibly enticed to a great distance from the house ; 
when on a sudden he shows you over the park-wall a 
number of labourers mending the highway; and, 
Hmee you are got so far, wishes you to go a little 
fiuther, that he may take this opportunity to give a 
few necessary instructions, and that the road may be 
mended with the advantage of your opinion and con^ 
corrence. In vain do you pull out your watch ; in 
Tain remonstrate to him how late it is, or how rude 
it will be to make the ladies wait dinner : in vain do 
you try to move him by stroking your chin, and 
showing him a most persuasive length of beard, or 
implore his compassion on your Morocco slippers, 
pl^iding that if you had expected so long a walk, 
you would have put on your strong shoes. — He knows 
that if you had apprehended a walk of half the di- 
stance, he never could have moved you from your 
easy diair; and being thoroughly sensible that it 
vill not be in his power to get you so far again, is 
ictdved to make his advantage of the present op- 
ptrtunity ; so leads you to every ditch that is empt^- 
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lug, or t>rick-kilQ that is reeking for him ; to his 
barn that is to be turned into a churchy or to big. 
hxm that is to be made a ruin for the sake of his 
prospect ; till at length he brings you so late home, 
that you are obliged to sit down undressed to s 
spoiled dinner with a family out of humour. 

I remember the good time, when the price of a 
haunch of venison with a country friend was only 
half an hour's walk upon a hot terrace ; a descent to 
the two square fish-ponds overgrown with a frog- 
spawn; a peep into the hogsty, or a visit to the 
pigeon-house. How reasonable was this, when com- 
pared with the attention now expected from you to 
the number of temples, pagodas, pyramids, grottoes, 
bridges, hermitages, caves, towers, hot-houses, 6lc.&c* 
for which the day is too short, and which brings you 
to a meal fatigued and overcome with heat, denied 
the usual refreshment of clean linen, and robbed of 
your appetite ! 

Having now sufficiently warned the visitor of what 
he is to guard against, it is but just I should give 
some few hints for the service of the improver, whom 
I must always consider (a little vanity excepted) as 
acting upon principles of benevolence, and from a 
desire of giving pleasure. It is this principle that 
blinds and misleads his judgment, by suggesting to 
him that he shall find from the visitor and others, 
who come to see his works, returns of equal civility 
and good-humour. But it will be expedient for him 
to reflect that these gentlemen do not always bring 
with them that desire to be pleased, which, by his 
own disposition, he is too apt to suppose, and which, 
one would think, should be essential to every part of 
pleasure : for (exclusive of that natural inclination to 
censure, which so generally attends all exercise of the 
judgment) on these occasions, every occurrence of the 
day will probably administer to the spleen of the 
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cntia If the weatber be too hot^ or too cold^ for 
him ; if it be windy or showery ; if be has slept ill 
the night before ; if he is hungry or sick ; if he is 
tired or sore ; if he has lost a bet upon the road ; if 
he has quarrelled with his friend ; if he has been re- 
buked by his wife ; or^ in shorty if any thing has of- 
fended him, he is sure to take revenge in full^ by 
finding fault with every thing that was designed for 
his entertainment. In this disposition of mind, there 
is nothing safe but the shady gravel walk^ with the 
few pkin and necessary resting-places, which leads 
to the undisguised £Eirm, or the navigable river. He 
will be sure to allow you no postulatum. He abso-i 
lately deiues the existence of hermits, mandarins, and 
the whole heathen system of divinities. He disputes 
the antiquity of your ruin, and the genuineness of 
your hermitage : nay, he will descend to cavil at the 
bell with which the hermit is supposed to ring him- 
self to prayers. He is so cruel as to controvert your 
^apposition that the new made water is a river, 
though he knows it must have cost you an immensa 
sum, and that it covers the richest meadow-ground 
yoa are master of. He leads the company to every 
sunk fence which you choose should be unobserved. 
If he suspects a building to be new-fronted, he finds 
ont a private way to the decayed side of it ; happy if 
he can discover it to have been a stable or a pigsty. 
His report of your place, after he has left it, is exactly 
ijf. % piece with his behaviour while there. He either 
describes it as a bog that will not bear .a horse, or asi 
a sand that cannot produce a blade of grass. If he 
finds in reality neither bog nor barren sand, his 
wishes supply his belief, and he labours to persuade 
himself ana others that one of these defects is the 
characteristic of your soil, but that you hate to be 
tokL of it, and always deny it. 
One cannot but admire his ingenuity in particulax 
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cases^ where it has been judged impossible to find a 
fault. If you lead him to a knoll of uncommon 
verdure, varied with the fortunate disposition of old 
oaks, commanding the most rural scenes, and, at a 
proper distance, the view of a large city, he shrugs 
up his shoulders, and tells you it wants water. If 
your principal object be a lake, he will strain a point 
to report it green and stagnated ; or else take the 
advantage of a thunder-storm to pronounce it white 
or yellow. If you have a stream, he laments the 
frequency of floods ; if a tide-river, the smell of mud 
at low- water. He detects your painted cascade; 
misconstrues your inscriptions, and puns upon your 
mottos. Within doors ne doubts if your pictures 
are originals, and expresses his appreliensidns that 
your statues will bring the house down. 

As I wish most sincerely to reconcile these gentle- 
men to each other, I shall recommend to the improver 
the example of a particular friend of mine. It is 
said in Milton, that before the angel disclosed to 
Adam the prospect from the hill in paradise, he 

purged with euphrasy and rue 



His visual nerve, for he had much to see : 

80 this gentleman (borrowing the hint from Milton, 
but prefering a modern ophthalmic) upon the ar- 
rival of his visitors, takes care to purge their visual . 
nerves with a sufficient quantity of champaign ; after 
which, he assures me^ they never see a fault in his 
improvements. 
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No. 77. THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 1754, 



TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 



SIR, 



I AM the daughter (I will not say of a gentleman, 
but) of one, who, by a constant attention to gain, 
and many lucky circumstances in life, from a very 
mean condition, arrived at the highest character of 
gentility amongst his neighbours in a part of this 
island, where farmers are almost the only, and with- 
out dispute the proudest gentry. Being tolei'ably 
jbandsome, and a favourite child, I was sent very early 
to a country boarding-school; and was allowed to 
bring from it some tendencies to elegance and polite- 
ness, rather exceeding those that are generally ac- 
quired in such places ; and which, for want of a better 
name, I shall call a kind of half good -breeding. 

Thus accomplished, you may imagine I soon had 
many admirers ; but being young and unexperienced, 
I prudently left the choice of the happy man to my 
Other's decision ; which choice, after due caution, he 
made: but though exceeding notable himself, yet 
happening to engage with an old gentleman more 
notable, it is said, and I believe with truth, that he 
was outwitted. In the holy estate of matrimony I 
lived a few years, without any thing to relieve the 
duJness and insipidity of a husband's conversation, 
but now and then a visit from his relations, and a 
game at cards. 

When my widowhood commenced, then opened the 
scene. And though my jointure was not equal to the 
fortune my father had paid, yet having many good 
prospects, the value of which I had learnt to ca\cw\«Llft 
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witb great accuracy, I resolved to regulate my con- 
duct accordingly. 

And now it was that I engaged in the strangest 
project that ever entered a'whimsical woman's head. 
It was this ; to collect all the most haughty and in- 
solent forms that I had ever heard to have been prac- 
tised in the rejection of lovers ; to enter those forms 
in my pocket-book ; to get them by heart, and to 
use them occasionally as circumstances might admit ; 
arguing with myself, that I should hasten the suc- 
cession of lovers in proportion to the number of pre- 
tenders I baffled and discarded. 

The first who offered me his addresses in my new 
situation was Mr. Twist the mercer. He made bis 
visit in about two months after my husband's de- 
cease ; and upon being shown into my parlour, really 
surprised me with so strange and ridiculous a figure 
of a man, that it was not without the utmost dif<* 
£culty I was able to preserve any composure of coun- 
tenance. Pale, trembling, looking askance, and out 
of breath, he muttered over something in broken 
words and half sentences, about ^ cruel delays — de- 
cencies — boldness — and,' at last, ' his ambition of be- 
ing admitted my most humble servant.* Fixing my 
eyes full upon him, I answered, ' That I was very 
sorry he should come at so unseasonable a time ; for 
that I had no thoughts of parting with my footman : 
but if he should be out of place when I had a vacancy, 
and would call again, I might perhaps prefer him to my 
k^rvice.* The poor man, unable to bear such a shocks 
felt into the most violent distortions of face, and left 
me, with precipitation, to enjoy my triumph alone. 

The next who honoured me with an application 
of the same kind, but without the same dismal and 
rueful grimaces, was Mr. Frankly, an under officer 
in his majesty's customs. He approached me with 
a pretty good air, and with an easy uiiconstrainod 
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utterance declared^ ^ That he had long been charmed 
urith the agreeableness of my person and behaviour ; 
that they had made the deepest impressions on his 
heart ; and that he did not despair of finding in my 
£ur bosom something susceptible of the same tender 
and elegant sentiments/ Piqued and amazed at the 
confidence of the man^ my memory and presence of 
mind had almost failed me : but recovering in an in- 
Btant^ I made him a curtsy^ and assured him^ ' That^ 
though he knew it not^ I was really the mistress of 
that house; but that my maid Maiy was in the kitchen, 
who would no doubt be highly pleased with so fine a 
speech^ which I hoped he had got by heart, and would 
be as capable of repeating to his mistress as he had 
been to me.' I looked to see if my gentleman was 
not sinking into the floor; but to my utter confusion^ 
he made me a low bow, and with a most significant 
glance protested, ^ That he was become perfectly 
sensible of his mistake, and that his next visit should 
be to my maid ; for that it was imjpossible for Mrs. 
Mary to return an answer to any thing he might say 
to her, so utterly destitute of good sense and good 
manners.' As soon as he was gone I had recourse to 
my pocket-book, crossed out my two first common- 
places, and wrote in the margin, ^ N. B. Too much 
alike^ and not to use either of them again on any ac- 
count whatsoever.* 

My third inamorato was Mr. Smart, a young at- 
torney, very spruce and very much ^ coxcomb. As 
he lived in the neighbourhood, we bad a slight ac- 
quaintance. One evening he came to my house, 
stayed supper, and after drinking a glass or two of 
wine^ began a rhapsody of nonsense about flames, 
darts, killing eyes, wounds, and death. It is enough 
that I was able to comprehend his meaning; and 
therefore putting on an air of seriousness and con- 
cern, I assured him, * That I was most prodigiously 
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^ttj to see liim so flustered : I supposed that he 
had been drinking before he came to my house ; for 
otherwise it was impossible he should be disguised 
to such a degree. I hoped it was only an accidental 
things and that he wom^ take care not to contract 
habits so extremely prejudicial to his character and 
complexion.* He looked so tame and foolish^ that 
for the life of me I could not forbear pursuing mjr 
blow; and therefore ordering my servant to light 
him home^ I recommended strongly to him to clear 
his stomach with a quart or two of warm water before 
he went to rest : and in the morning I sent a card 
with compliments and inquiries after his health; 
hoping he was as well as could be expected after his 
last night's irregularity. He kept my man two hours, 
and then returned me the following answer^ fairlj 
engrossed upon a clean queen of hearts. 

' Mr. Smart's compliments to Mrs. G y and 

thanks for her kind message. He shall not contend 
that he is in his sober wits : no^ he is proud to own 
himself drunk with the large draughts of love drawn 
firom her bright eyes.' 

This I thought was pretty enough ; I therefore put 
the card between the proper pages in my book^ and 
under the common-place to which it related wrote, 
^ Memorandum, a good things and may do again, 
with a little variation.' 

My fourth humble servant was Doctor Scarfe, the 
minister of the parish. He was really a good sort of 
a gentleman; and to say the truth, I had for a long 
time played my artillery directly at him, as I imagined 
without success, but not witnout a most vexatious 
chagrin at his seeming insensibility. However, when 
I least expected any such thing, I perceived I had 
conquered his stubborn heart : and then I resolved to 
take some revenge for the trouble it had cost me. 
His advice and assistance, which were useful to me 
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in the management of my affairs^ gave bim a claim to 
a more frequent and fiEimiliar reception than I Toucb- 
safed to any other male visitant. One day^ upon my 
thanking him^ in civil tems^ for a considerable ser- 
vice be bad done me^ he hastily interrupted me with 
' Madam^ you are too obliging ; I beg you to say 
nothing more upon the subject; 'tis I am the in- 
debted person ; indebted for the favour of your 
«steem and confidence : I wish I could merit them : 
to be able to give you the least satisfaction is the 
highest pleasure of my life. You know in what 
manner I have transacted these little matters; put 
my zeal and sincerity to a nobler test : allow me not 
casual but continual occasions of expressing^ in a 
tender way^ my regard to your interests^ my affec- 
tion to your person^ which is dearer to me than all 
the interest upon earth.' ' Why now, doctor,' says 
I, ' what I have long dreaded is, I find, come to pass. 
I have often desired you to use more exercise, and 
not to sit perpetually poring upon books. The in- 
tenseness of your studies has impaired your under- 
standing: and all I can do at present is to advise 
you to go directly home, and take a little something 
for your head. If you neglect your disorder, you 
will soon' be subject to more violent ravings/ * Ma- 
dam,' he replied, ' I see you are disposed to make 
merry with my pain: I did not expect such treat- 
ment at your hands : but I heartily wish you a good 
night.' The deliberation with which he spoke fully 
convinced me that I had lost both a lover and a 
friend : and the reflection on my folly filled me with 
shame* However, I concealed it as well as I could, 
md wrote in my pocket-book, under this common- 
place, ' N. B. Not to be repeated.' 

It would make a history, Mr. Fitz-Adam, instead 
«f a letter, to relate all my achievements in this way. 
In short, iny character became in time so cxtraor- 
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dinary and formidable^ that I remember to hsiye ween 
but three lovers in the last seven years^ and two of 
the three were gentlemen from Ireland. 

It is owing to this tjpnidity in the men that I 
trouble you with this letter^ and desire its publication. 
They have no doubt imagined from my behaviour that 
I have made a vow against marriage : but whatever 
.my intentions may be^ I can assure them I have made 

no such vow ; and if any gentleman under forty ^ 

But I am not advertising for a husband neither; yet 
for fear you should think so^ it is high time to take 
my leave by subscribing myself^, sir. 

Your most humble servant. A, G. . 

I have complied with this lady's request in publish'' 
ing her letter, and shall recommend to her perusal the 
following song, which I received a few days ago from 
an unknown correspondent : 

SONG. 

I. 
A nymph there lives, whom many a swain 
Has sigh'd for oft, but sigh'd in vain. 
And borne the insults and disdain 

Of proud but handsome Molly. 
Around her throng'd the wits and beaus; 
With cringes, compliments, and bows. 
And dress, and oatns, and lies, and vows. 

And strove for lovely Molly. 

II. 
The charms that deck*d this fav'rite maid. 
In verse and prose were sung or said : 
(For wits will write, and beaus may read) 

O happy, happy Molly ! 
But see triumphant beauty's pride ! 
In vain was wit and nonsense try*d, 
Beaus, fops, nay flatterers were aeny'd 

By haughty, haughty Molly. 



> 
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III. 

TV>o long coquetted the rain fair : 
Time, that e*en beautv scorns to spare. 
Stole o'er the eyes, thAheeks, the hair. 

Of silly, heedless Molly. 
Paint, powder, patches, are apply'd- 
No arts the sad disgrace can hide : 
The fops forsake, the wits deride 

Their once-loved, charming Molly. 

tv. 

Unheeded nowat ball or play. 

She hates the pretty, blames the gay- 

Ahi who one tender thing will say 

To poor deserted Molly? 
Yet sull she lingering haunts the scene. 
Where once she acted beauty's queen. 
And evry simple heart had been 

The slave of tyrant Molly. 

V. 

At length, with fruitless hope worn out. 
She quits the giddy youthful rout. 
And turns, so monstrously devout. 

No saint was e'er like Molly. 
Yet while this solemn garb she wears. 
Each world by turns employs her cares ; 
And slander, sermons, cards, and prayers^ 

Divide still wretched Molly. 
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No. 78. THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1754, 



Inventio simUiumfacUis erit, n quis siU omnes res autmaUu ei 

, inanimatas 'frequenter ante oculos potest jponere; et ex 

his aliquam venari simUitudinem, qua aut omare^ aut doeere^ 
aut aperOorem rem facere posHt* CiCERO* 

TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

I AM of opinion that a very pleasing method (^instruc- 
tion mignt be drawn from the affinity which the more 
liberal arts and sciences hare to manners and beha- 
viour. The following precepts, which are equally cal- 
culated to direct the young painter's hand, and the 
young lady's conduct, contain an imperfect specimen 
of the method I am proposing ; and which I am in- 
duced to communicate to Mr. Fitz-Adam, because I 
am assured that fine arts, good manners, and the hxe 
sex, are, and ought to be, the principal care of the 
World. 
It is impossible to arrive at any eminent degree of 
" excellence either in painting or behaviour, without a 
long course of discipline in the school of imitation. 
The character of a valuable original can never be pro- 
cured without condescending first of all to the humble 
employment of the copyist. The carte blanche of a 
youthful mind will be as imperfectly adorned by the 
first rudiments of politeness, as a scholar's lesson- 
book by the first principles of design : but care and 
practice may soon correct the awkwardness of a first 
attempt ; and it may be the pupil's fault, if every 
new day, as well as every new leaf, does not produce 
some proof of amendment. But however similar the 
mind and hand may be with regard to their advances 
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towards perfection^ yet it is to be observed that the 
aocomplishments of the one are much more requisite 
and important than those of the other^ and that an 
irregular action is not so easily reformed as a negli- 
gent stroke. 

To resolve the whole of beauty into a fine com- 
plexion^ a just symmetry of shape^ and a nice regu- 
larity of features^ is altogether as absurd as it would 
be to reduce all the qualifications for good painting 
to a manual skill of mixing colours for the pallet, 
and sketching out the contours of single portraits. 
There must be a certain gracefulness and uniformity 
in every part of a lady's character to make her ap- 
pear amiable to a man of discernment; just as a con- 
sistent design and a proper combination of figures in 
a history-piece can alone recommend the painter to a 
critical observer. 

The extravagances of the prude and coquette are 
analogous to a timid exactness and a dissolute licen- 
tiousness of style in painting. A degree of freedom, 
&r beyond a cheerful affability, shall, in some ladies 
be attended with many a striking charm, and affect 
one, like Paulo's darmg stroke, with warmer and 
more animated sentiments, than could have been ex- 
cited by the cold and spiritless efforts of a deliberate 
regularity. There are others, in whom a delicate re- 
serve, bordering almost on the confines of a prudish 
shyness, shall appear extremely engaging to men of a 
nicer turn, ana easily captivate all such fancies as 
are delighted with the chastised refinement o[ a Cor- 
regio's pencil. Nor do we want a third sort of ladies, 
who are endowed with an admirable talent for gain- 
m^ themselves admirers by an odd affectation of ca- 
^dous levities, and a whimsical singularity of car- 
riage : I know several who can give as happy proofs 
of their expertness in this fantastic art as ever Le 
Kper coula of his excellence for grotesque representa- 
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tioni^, and who are qualified to trifle with as muck 
success as that artist has been known to do with a 
piece of charcoal upon a wall. But it is to be ob- 
served that these are privileges only suited to peculiar 
characters^ and can never produce any good effect, un- 
less they derive their power from some inbred gift, and 
flow directly from the genuine source of nature. 

There may be as great a variety in the modes of 
Hght behaviour, as in the styles of good painting. 
Many pictures may be worthy of admiration besides 
those of the most celebrated masters; and many a 
lady may deserve to be classed amongst the lovely^ 
the polite, and accomplished, though she be not a 
perfect Lady * **. It is not requisite for us to show 
a general disregard to the examples of others, in order 
to be distinguished for something peculiar to our- 
selves : all we are to be cautioned against is, a ridi- 
culous imitation of such as are either inconsistent 
with our genius, or above the reach of our capacities. 

The propriety of attitude and drapery depends so 
much on characters, circumstances, and designs, that 
they cannot well be reduced to any fixed and deter- 
minate regulations. There is no one, I believe, but 
will readily allow that the airs and movements of an 
Italian dancer on the theatre must appear almost as 
unbecoming in an English lady dancing at a ball, as 
the picture of a Venus in the antic posture of a Mer- 
cury. Yet there can be no more danger in a lady's 
making too free a use of her limbs, while she keeps 
clear of all hoydening and affected gestures, than 
there is of a painter's having too great a knowledge 
of anatomy, so long as it is only made a secret guide 
to him in his designs. Nor can either be remarkably 
faulty in point of drapery, provided they do but pay 
a due regard to shape, quality, and custom. 

There is so strict an agreement between the dis- 
closing art in dress, and the carnation art in painting. 
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that I believe it would be difficult to find out a &ult 
or excellence in the one, that could not be paralleled 
with some corresponding beauty or defect in the 
other. 

There is no woman where there 's no reserve^ 
And 'tis on plenty your poor lovers starve^ 

says the witty and ingenious Dr. Young : and it is 
Tery well known by all good critics and proficients 
in paintings that an uncommon share of skill and 
judgment is requisite for the production of every part 
of the naked. Nor is it hard to assign a reason why 
it should be so ; for if it be not extremely delicate in 
texture and complexion^ it will of course appear dis- 
gustful; and if it be not extremely modest in posture 
and design^ it must needs be thought inaecent: 
whereas tiie most imperfect concealment^ a covering 
even thinner than the thinnest gauze> will not only 
be sufiicient to relieve the offended eye^ but will like- 
wise enable tlie fancy to improve into beauty every 
thing it hides. As the propriety of dress is so much 
more dependent on feshion than nature^ I am cautious 
of affirming that a woman ought, al way to be mistress 
of a pretty face, before she has the confidence to ap- 
pear in public with a bare bosom. But allowing that^ 
mider the sanction of fashion^ she may display so 
distinguishing a characteristic of her sex^ without 
danger of incurring an immodest reputation ; yet she 
cannot possibly do it without forfeiting all pretensions 
to discretion : for as she cannot be ignorant how the 
lieauty of a new gown decreases with the frequency 
of its appearance^ she ought always to know how 
little value the men place in a privilege of surveying 
ever so pretty an object in itself^ if it be constantly 
exposed to the familiar gaze of the multitude. It is 
not natural for us to regard any thing that is held 
t<M> apparently cheap in the estimation of the pro- 
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prietor : and I am well satisfied that a lady cannot 
take a worse method of gaining particular admirers, 
than by making general treats. If your fair readers, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, will take my word for it, I can assure 
them that the men are ten times more affected with 
an accidental momentary glance, than with a designed 
exposure for a whole hour together. 

Upon the whole; as Mr. Pope has shown us that 
he could collect hints enough for the composition of 
an ingenious treatise, even from one single fragment 
in the literary lining of a band-box; and as Leonardo 
da Vinci has observed that the spots on an old mouldy 
wall, forming a confused resemblance of different oIik 
jects, may be sufficient to supply an improving fancy 
with a fine assemblage of the most perfect imag<^; so 
it is to be hoped that the World may, in the same man*- 
ner, be able to collect a great deal of instruction from 
these random and undigested reflections of its 
sincere admirer, and most humble servant, 

Philocosmos. 

T. S. It may not be improper to tell you, that I- 
have been some time engaged in drawing up a system 
of rules for the ladies' dress, in order to determine 
how far personal beauty, as the work of nature, is 
capable of being impfroved by the assistance of art. 
In these rules I shall endeavour to fix the proper 
standards of decorum, and to circumscribe the au- 
thority of fashion within the reasonable limitations of 
modesty and discretion : and as this attempt is prin- 
cipally calculated to reform the present nakedness of 
the ladies, I intend to publish it under the title of 
Canons for the Toilet. 
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No- 79. THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1754. 



TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

You cannot do a greater service to the world than 
by promoting the real happiness of the best part of it, 
the £ur sex ; for whose sake I beg you will publish 
the following animadversions upon an error m edu- 
cation, which the good sense of the present age, with 
all its attachments to nature, has not totally eradi- 
cated. The error I mean is putting romances into 
the hands of young ladies ; which being a sort of 
writing that abounds in characters nowhere to be 
found can. at best be but a useless employment, even 
supposing the readers of them to have neither relish 
nor understanding for superior concerns. But as this 
is by no means the case, and as the happiness of man- 
kind is deeply interested in the sentiments and con?* 
'* duct of the ladies, why do we contribute to the filling 
their heads with fancies, which render them incapable 
either of enjoying or communicating that happiness ? 
Why do we suffer those hearts, which ought to be 
appropriated to the various affections of social life, to 
be alienated by the mere creatures of the imagina- 
imi? In short, why do we suffer those who were 
Hxm for the purpose of living in society with men 
ndued with passions and frailties like their own to 
\ bred up in daily expectation of living out of it 
th such men as never have existed ? Believe me, 
r. Fitz-Adam (much as the age of nature as this 
.bought to be), I know several unmarried ladies, 
> in all probability had been long ago good wives 
good mothers, if their imaginations had not been 

o3 
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early perverted with the chimerical ideas of romantic 
love^ and themselves cheated out of the charities (as 
Milton calls them) and all the real blessings of those 
relations^ by the hopes of that ideal happiness^ which 
is nowhere to be found but in romances. 

It is a principle with such ladies^ that it matters 
not if the qualities they ascribe to the heroes of these 
books be real or imaginary : upon which principle^ a 
footman may as well be the hero as his master ; for 
nothing, it seems, is necessary to dub him such, but 
the magic power of a lady's fancy, which creates cbi« 
meras much faster than nature can produce realities; 

Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this doctrine of ideal hap* 
piness is calculated for the meridian of Bedlam, and 
ought never to be received beyond the limits of Moor- 
fields. For if we should admit that the monarch in 
his cell is as happy as the monarch on his throne^ 
while both their objects are ambition ; yet the hap- 
piness of society must depend only on the reasonable- 
ness of individuals. A father is by this pernicious 
doctrine frequently robbed of the comfort he expected 
in his child ; a daughter is deprived of the protection 
and support she might otherwise have claimed from 
her father; and society is interrupted in forming its 
general system of happiness, which those relations 
should contribute to establish. 

These, Mr.* Fitz-Adam, are almost the necessary 
consequences of reading romances: and as human na- 
ture is apt to be more influenced by example than 
precept, I shall beg leave to enforce the truth of what 
I have advanced by the following history. 

Clarinda was the only child of a wealthy merchant, 
who placed ail his happiness in the expectations of 
her merit, and the rewards of it. Nature had en- 
couraged him in that exj)ectation, by giving her a 
very libera^ portion of her favours; and he deter- 
mined to improve it by every means which the fond« 
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ness of a parent could suggest to him. But^ u if for* 
tUDately for Clarinda^ her father's good intentions 
were not guided by a judgment equally good : for it 
happened to her^ as it too often does in the education 
of young women^ that his endeavours were rather di- 
rected to grace her person than to adorn her mind : 
and whatever qualifications he might wish the latter 
to possess, he seemed solicitous only of such as might 
recommend the former. Dress^ dancings and music^ 
were the whole of her accomplishments : and they so 
immoderately softened the natural effeminacy of her 
mind^ that she contracted an aversion to every kind 
of reading which did not represent the same softness 
of manners. Every hour which was not appropriated 
to one of these accomplishments was spent in the 
eDsnariDg practice of reading novels ana romances ; 
of which Clelia was her favourite^ and the hero of it 
continnally in her head. 

Whilst Clarinda was thus accomplishing herself, 
the father was studying to reward the merits of his 
daughter with a husband suitable to her rank and 
fortune. Nor was he unsuccessful in his care : for 
Theodore, the son of a neighbouring gentleman in 
the country, was chosen for this honour. But though 
all who kuew him declared him to be worthy of it, 
unhappily for Clarinda, she alone thought otherwise. 
For notwithstanding he loved her with a sincerity 
hardly to be equalled, yet as he did not approach her 
in heroics, nor first break his passion to her in shady 
groves, he was not the hero she expected : he neither 
Dowed gracefully, moved majestically, nor sighed pa- 
thetically enough to charm a heart which doted on 
romantic grimace: in short, he was not the hero 
vfaich Clelia had impressed on Clarinda's imagina- 
tion. But, what was still more unfortunate, Theo- 
dfire't valet de chambre was . completely so. That 
happy hero was a Frenchman, who to an imagination 
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little less romantic than Clar]nda% had added all 
the £uita8tic levity of his country; which happening 
first to discover itself in those very shades where she 
used to meditiate on the hero of Clelia, so captivated 
}ier heart with Monsieur Antoine the valet^ that her 
imagination instantly annihilated every circumstance 
of his rank and fortune^ and added every enchanting 
accomplishment to his mind and person. 

There is no resisting the impetuosity of romantic 
love. Like enthusiasm^ it breaKs through all the re- 
straints of nature and custom, and enables^ as well as 
animates its votaries^ to execute all its extravagant 
suggestions. A passion of this sublime original could 
have none of those difficulties in discovering itself to 
its subject^ which are apt to oppose the rash wills of 
vulgar mortals; and therefore it was not long before 
Clarinda gave Antonio (for so she chose to soften the 
unharmonious name of Antoine) to understand that 
love^ like deaths levelled all distinctions of birth and 
fortune^ and introduced the lowest and highest into 
Elysium together. 

Antonio, who had been almost as conversant with 
romances as Clarinda, received the first intimations 
of the lady's passion for him with a transport that 
had less surprise than joy in it ; and from the first 
discovery of it, there arose an intercourse between 
them, which entirely defeated the pretensions of 
Theodore, and confirmed Clarinda's passion for his. 
valet. 

But as much a hero as Antonio appeared to be 
both to Clarinda and himself, during the first part of 
this tender intercourse, in the progress of it he dis- 
covered that he wanted one principal ingredient ii| 
the composition of that ideal character : he had not 
courage enough to be a martyr. For though he 
doted on Clarinda's person whilst her fortune was 
annexed to it, yet he could not bring himself to 
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starve with an angel : and this he soon perceived must 
be his fete, if he possessed the one without the other. 
Such a disappointment from a Hero to a Dido, or to 
any woman who expected a natural gratification of 
her passion, would have excited resentment and aver- 
sion. This would have been nature, which romantic 
love has no knowledge of: it never changes any of 
fhose ideas with which it first captivates a fantastic 
heart: therefore Clarinda, though she most pathe- 
tically lamented her disappointment in Antonio, yet 
charged it all upon her stars, and accused only them 
and the gods of cruelty. Her father at the same 
time declared his resolution to disinherit her, if she 
persisted in her folly : and the more eflFectually to 
preTent it, he bribed Antonio to leave England; which 
so inflamed Clarinda*s passion (who considered him as 
banished on her account) that she made a solemn vow 
nerer to marry any other man. 

To conclude ; the consequence of this vow was, that 
the father settled an annuity on his daughter, and 
entailed his estate on his next kindred. This an- 
nuity she still lives to enjoy; and in the fifty-fifth 
year of her age prefers the visionary happiness of 
reading Cleiia and thinking on her Antonio, to the 
real blessings of those social relations, which in all 
probability she had enjoyed through life, if she had 
nerer been a reader of romances. 

I am, &c. 
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No. 80. THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1754. 



TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

From the indulgence you have so often shown to the 
productions of female correspondents, I am encou- 
raged to hope that you will not refuse this epistle a 
place in your paper. 

You must know, sir, that with a tolerable person, 
a very good fortune, and lovers in abundance, I have 
a particular humour to live and die a maid. This 
way of thinking, I protest, does not arise £rom dis- 
appointed love, but, on the contrary, from my never 
having seen any one man who has been possessed of 
those aiccomplishments which I think necessary for a 
husband. 

You will imagine, perhaps, that I hardly know 
myself what sort of a man I would have ; but to con- . 
vince you of the contrary, I am going to give you a 
description of one, whom, notwithstanding my pre- 
sent humour, I wOuld willingly marry, and reward 
with a fortune of ten thousand pounds. Such a de- 
claration as this, while there are so many fortune- 
hunters, witty sparks, pretty fellows, and grave wi- 
dowers about town, will undoubtedly strike some 
hundreds with a flattering hope that I am easily to 
be carried ofl^; but to silence their pretensions all at 
once, here follows the description of the only man in 
the world that I will consent to marry ; and whom I 
shall beg leave to entitle 

THE maid's husband. 

Notwithstanding it is a fatal maxim among wo- 
men, * To please the eye, though they torment the 
heart,* yet I am so far an advocate for pleasing the 
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eye, that the man I have an idea of must have a per- 
son graceful and engaging. The features of his face 
must be regular; and though regular, agreeable ; 
which as yet I hardly remember to ^ave seen, having 
generally observed that where nature is most exact, 
she is least engaging. His eyes must be lively, spar- 
kling, and affecting; and over the whole face there 
must be a clear complexion, health, cheerfulness, and 
sensibility. His stature must be inclining to the tall; 
his motion easy and genteel; free from the short pert 
trip of the affected beau, or the haughty tragic step 
of the more solemn fop. His behaviour serious, but 
natural; neither too open nor too reserved. His 
look, bis laugh, his speech, and his whole manner, 
most be just without affectation, and free without 
ievitv. 

Thus much for his person. I now come to the en- 
dowments of his mind ; without which, ^ace, beauty, 
and agreeableness will avail him nothing. His ge- 
nius must be fanciful ; his knowledge extensive. Men, 
as well as books, must have been his study. Learn- 
ing, freed<Hn, and gallantry, must be so blended in 
him, as to make him always the improving friend, the 
gay companion, and the entertaining lover. In con- 
versation he must say nothing with study, nor yet any 
thing at random. His thoughts must flow from him 
naturally, yet not without that delicacy of expres- 
sion, which is necessary to give them a genteel turn. 
To the talents of his mind let me add (if I may be 
allowed the distinction) the qualities of his soul. He 
must be generous without prodigality; humane with- 
out weakness ; just without severity; and fond with- 
out folly. To his wife he must be endearing ; to his 
diildren affectionate; to his friends warm; and to 
mankind benevolent. Nature and reason must join 
their powers, and to the openness of the heart add 
the virtue of economy ; making him careful without 
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avarice^ and ginng him a kind of unconcernednesB 
without negligence. With love he must have respect; 
and by a continued compliance always win upon the 
inclination. He must take ca:fe to retain his con- 
quest by the means he gained it^ and eternally look 
and speak with the same desires and affections^ though 
with greater freedom. 

It has been observed by experienced people^ that 
the soul contracts a sort of blindness by loving ; but 
the man I am speaking of must derive his sentiments 
from reason; and the passion^ which in others is 
looked on as the mark of folly^ be in him the true 
effect of judgment. / 

To these qualities I must add that charm which 
18 to be considered before all the rest^ though bard 
to be met with in this libertine age^ religion. He 
must be devout without superstition^ and pious with- 
out melancholy : far from that infirmity which makes 
men uncharitable bigots^ infusing into their hearts a 
morose contempt of the worlds and an antipathy to 
the pleasures of it. He must not be such a lover of 
society as to mix with the assemblies of knaves and 
blockheads^ nor yet of an opinion that he ought to 
retire from mankind to seek God in the horror of 
solitude: on the contrary^ he must think that the 
Almighty is to be found amongst men^ where his 
goodness is most active^ and his providence most em- 
ployed. There it is that religion must enlighten, 
and reason regulate his conduct^ both in the cares of 
salvation^ and the duties c/life. 

With such a man, a woman must enjoy those 
pleasures in marriage which none but fools would 
ridicule. Her huskmd would be always the same» 
and always pleasing. Other wives are glad if they 
can now and then find with their husbands one 
agreeable hour ; but with this a disagreeable minute 
would be impossible. On whatever occasions we- 
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should see or speak to each other^ it must be with 
mutual pleasure, and assured satisfaction. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let your dressing, scrib- 
bling, handsome young fellows, whether of the Tem- 
ple> of the university, of the army, or of the city, 
who would be glad of a woman of fiye-and-twenty, 
not disagreeable in her person, and with ten thou- 
sand pounds in her pocket, read this character ; and 
if any one of them will assert and prove it to belong 
to himself, my heart, hand, and fortune are entirely 
mt his service. But I believe, sir, that instead of a 
man, I have been describing a monster of the ima- 
gination ; a thine that neither is, was, nor eveir will 
be. I am therefore resigned to my condition, and 
can think without repining of dying a maid (and I 
hope an M one) since I am not to expect a husband 
to the wishes of. 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

reader, and correspondent, 

A.B. 

Though I doubt not but my fair correspondent is 
thoroughly deserving of the husband she knows so 
well how to describe, yet I could have wished, for 
her own sake, as well as for the sake of some happy 
man, that she had added a qualifying postscript to 
her letter, signifying that she was wilhng to make 
some lUttle abatement in her demands. When gen- 
tlemen build houses, it is usual with them either to 
give up oonveniency for a prospect, or prospect for 
Gonveniency. In this manner should a lady act in 
the choice of a husband ; if she sets her heart upon 
a free, she should have no dislike to a coxcomb ; or 
if Ae hlh in love with a mind, a doven should ap- 
fear charming : for the odds are against her, that the 

VOL. IL " 
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liHnil.snmc man is the one, and the tnnn of knowlc'dge 
tlie Dllicr. 

Exclusive of myself, I know of no such character 
as tlie lady has descxibeil : nor dare 1 say a word of 
my own person and accomplishments, being iinfor-> 
tunately near seventy, and a married man. It has 
also been hinted to me (for I scorn to deceive any 
body) that I have a small stoop in mv gait, and that 
I am not quite so weU bred upon all occasions as a ■ 
young lady might espect me to be. 

I am also cautious of recommending any of those 
gentlemen who are daily advertising for wives in the 
public pajiers : for whether it be owing to their ex- 
treme modesty, or whether they have really no other 
accomplishments than they usually set forth to the 
world, their descriptions of themselves amount to 
no more than ■ that they are tall, well made, and 
very agreeable ; that they have healthy constitutions, 
have had liberul educations, and are of sober morals.' 
But aa these descriptions are by no means particular 
enough, I cannot be certain that the publishers of 
them wi][ answer exactly the idea of the maid'i iut- 
band. Besides, I have lately received letters from 

iiarticular ladies, who, either as principals or friend^ 
lave examined these gentlemen, which letters assure 
me that they do not at all come up to the idea given 
of tlicmselvcs, even in their own modest advertise- 
ments, 

But before I take leave of my ingenious corr*. * 
londent, I promise her to gire notice in this paper I 
nthelirBt maid's husband that falls within my know- 
ledge; and if she pleases to signify where and whea 
she will be waited on by any such gentlemen, her 
commands shall be executed with the nicest jmnc- 
tuality. Or (as it is very considerately expressed in 
an advertisemcat now before me) if the /ailjf doet. 
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Moi ck909e to appear personally for the first time, may 
semd amy other proper lady of her acgumntance to the 
place appointed. 



No. 81. THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1754. 



The Showing letters need no apology. With regard 
to the first, it pay be proper to observe, that tlie 
complaint contsiined in it is a very just one : of the 
second I shall say nothing till I have given it to my 
readers. 

TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 

I can assure you with great truth, that you are 

the first Hian I ever wrote a letter to, or wished to 

correspond with, except my fisither and my brother. 

I am the youngest of three sisters, am not quite 

twenty-one, love dress, and love fashions, but cannot 

consent to appear in the public walks like a woman 

cf the town. I am sorry to say it, but it is really my 

opinion, that if the common prostitutes were to walk 

in the Park with no other covering than a shift of 

^wn% net, half the young ladies of my acquaintance 

roold come into the fashion. 

My two sisters may take it as they please, but 

'ley are so far gone into the mode, that I hardly 

er go abroad with them that we are not addressed 

gentlemen who are utter strangers to us, in the 

st fiuniliar (and sometimes the most indecent) 

us imaginable. No longer ago than last week 

were mobbed in Spring-gardens, from my eldest 

t's having aflronted a couple of gentlemen, who 
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would fain have entertained us with a glass of wine 
at the Cardigan. For my own part, I tell them both 
very frankly, that while Ihey endeavour to look like 
women of the town, it is a great mistake in them to 
be above their business.^ 

Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, favour us with a World 
upon this subject ; for, as the youngest sister, my 
opinion goes for nothing; and besides, I want to 
have them mortified a little; for they neither love 
nor esteem me, because I am said to be handsomer 
than they, and am better received by all our relations 

and acquaintance. 

I am, sir. 
Your humble servant, 

Sarah Meanwell. . 

SIR, 

I am a very good-hearted honest girl ; but from 
my situation in life, I am afraid people think me 
otherwise. It is my unhappiness that froin too high 
a birth, and too low a* fortune, I am obliged to live 
constantly with the great; and to tell you the truth, 
I am really handsomer than most of the women I 
mix with. From this circumstance I am looked 
upon with envy by many of my acquaintance ; but 
indeed, sir, when you know my heart, you will rather 
think me an object of pity. 

Though Ihave the best spirits in the world, and 
am as gay as innocence will suffer me to be, I am 
called a queer creature by the men, and a prude by 
the women. And all this for what? Truly, because 
I have more modesty than the company I keep* 
And yet so prevailing is example, ana so necessary 
to a depenoent state arc good humour and com* 
pliance, that I have not been able at all times to be 
quite as modest as I should be. I do not mean that 
I have been downright wicked, or that I ever wished 
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to he so; but if my grandmother was to rise from the 
armve, and to be witness to the sentiments I have 
drank^ and the romps I have played^ she would cer- 
tainly boJ[ my ears> and call me by a name too coarse 
lor me to mention. 

If 'you are an old man, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you will 
hardly understand me ; and as I am a young woman, 
1 dare not come to a particular explsmation. But if 
yovL will be so kind as to convince the people of 
£iahion that decency is a virtue, it would save me 
from many a rent in my clothes, and make my even- 
ings at home, as well as my parties abroad, much 
pleasanter to me. 

I think I may be allowed to speak a little plainer. 
The privilege of high birth is to do every thing you 
have' a mind to do. It is a maxim with men to at- 
tempt every thing, and with the women to refuse but 
one thing. The attacks that are made upon a lady'3 
honour are considered only as compliments to her 
beauty ; and she is the most flattered, who is oftenest 
insulted. Your correspondent, Mrs. Shuffle, never 
said a truer thing in her life, than that ' cards were 
aa asylum against the dangers of men :' and I really 
grow fond of routs and drums, because their designs, 
at such parties, are only against my purse. 

But if women in the most elevated situations, 
either from their own levity, or the impudence of 
men, are liable to these fashionable attacks, how 
must it fare with a poor girl, who has no fortune to 
awe these libertines into respect, and no example 
among her companions to authorize her resentment ? 
They construe my very complaints into design — ^ The 
prude would take us m, would she ? She had better 
be one of us, or egad we'll jblow her.' — This, with a 
Kttle plainer swearing, and coarser threatening, has 
been said of me in my own hearing. 

What shall I do, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to live comtoVi* 
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My, and preserve my reputation ? My fortune, whick 
is no more than two thousand pounds^ is hardly gof- 
fident to maintain me even in the country ; and I see 
nothing but ruin before me, if I continue where I am. 
I have always considered the marriage state as a wo- 
man's surest happiness ; and I verily believe I have 
every qualification, except money, to make it easy to 
him who chose me. But unless I transport myself 
to the East or West Indies for a husband, I have no 
hopes of one. I neither expect nor desire a man ci 
fasnion ; for a clergyman I am too poor; a country 
squire would beat me^ and an honest tradesman, who 
knew my education, might imagine I should beat 
him. Neither of these would be my choice ; but if 
you know of any private gentleman, who has seen 
enough of the world to despise the follies of it'; one 
who could support me decently, and think himself 
rewarded by love and gratitude; who could share 
with me in domestic pleasure, or lend me his arm for 
a visit to a friend ; who at his leisure hours would 
be pleased with my prattle, and with a look of delight 
could tell me that he was happy ; — if you know <^ 
such a man, you may honestly assure him, that though 
I have lived all my life among the great, I am as dean 
in my person, and as modest in my indinations, as if 
I had never seen good company. You may also add, 
and with equal truth, that excepting a hobble in my 
gait, and a small propensity to talk loud in publib^ I 
have not the least tincture of quality about me. 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

M. A. 

**The true spirit of irony which so plainly appears 
in this letter must no doubt be highly pleasing to 
the polite part of my readers. But as there are 
many dull people in the n^orld, who have no con- 
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oeptions beyond the literal meaning of what they 
read, I shall subjoin a few remarks of my own, to 
prevent the aforesaid dull people from mistaking a 
very fine panegyric for an insolent libel against the 
chastest and most valuable part of mankind. 

This young lady seems to have formed her plan 
up(m the inimitable Dr. Swift, who of all men that 
wrote understood irony the best; and who had 
the happiest art of conveying compliment under 
the disguise of abuse. Her whole epistle is irony ; 
which (as my sagacious friend Mr. Nathan Bayley, 
in his etymological dictionary, defines it) is a ^gure 
in rhetoric, by which we speak contrary to what 
we think. We are therefore to understand by the 
above letter, that the nicest decorum and the most 
exemplaiy chastity are the distinguishing charac* 
teristics of our young men of fashion : that they 
live in a constant practice of all the virtues; and 
are the shining examples of temperance, modesty, 
and true politeness. By the sentiments which are 
given by the ladies over a glass of wine, my cor* 
respondent very genteelly hints, that young women 
of condition are the only persons in the world who 
can be merry and wise : that the bottle, which is too 
apt to intoxicate the vulgar, can inspire these ladies 
with the most refined' ideas of men and things ; 
which ideas are poured forth in ^sentiments, that 
Plato, Socrates, and all the sages of antiquity never 
thought of. 

I fiiiall only add, that the notions which mean and 
ignorant women commonly conceive of matrimony 
are finely ridiculed in this letter. The writer very 
humorously supposes, that the domestic endearments 
of private life are more eligible than the separate 
beos and separate pleasures of people of condition ; 
and with an archness peculiar to herself, prefers the 
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husband who can he the companion of his wife^ to 
the man of rank^ who is the companion of all other 
women. 
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TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

It is a receired opinion among the politicians, diai 
the spirit of liberty can never be too active under 
a constitution like ours. But though no lover of 
his country would desire to weaken this princij^, 
which has more than once preserved the nation, yet 
he may lament the unfortunate- application of it, 
when perverted to countenance party violence, and 
opposition to the most innocent measures of the 
legislature. The clamour against the alteration of 
the style seemed to be one of these instances. The 
alarm was given, and the most fatal consequences 
to our religion and government were immediatel? 
apprehended from it. This ppinion gathered strength 
in its course, and received a tincture from the remains 
of superstition still prevailing in the counties most 
remote from town. I know several worthy gentle- 
men in the west, who lived many months under a 
daily apprehension of some dreadful visitation from 
pestilence or famine. The vulgar were almost every 
where persuaded that nature gave evident tokens dt 
her disapproving these innovations, I do not indeed 
recollect that any blazing stars were seen to appear 
upon ,tbis occasion, or that armies were observed to 
be encountering in tke skies : people probably con- 
cluding that the great men who pretended to control 
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the sun in Ins course would assume equal authority 
OFer the iDferior constellations^ and not suffer any 
aerial militia to assemble themselves in opposition to 
ministerial proceedings. 

The objection to this regulation^ as favouring a 
custom established among papists, was not heard 
indeed with the same regard as formerly, when it 
actually prevented the legislature from passing a bill 
of the same nature ; yet many a president of a cor- 
poration club very eloquently harangued upon it, as 
introductory to the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
making do doubt that fires would be kindled again at 
Smithneld before the conclusion of the year. This 
popular damour has at last happily subsided, and 
shared the general fate of those opinions which derive 
their support horn imagination. 

In the present happy disposition of the nation, the 
author of the followmg verses may venture to intro- 
duce the complaints of an idesd personage, without 
seeming to strengthen the faction of real parties, 
without forfeiting his reputation as a good citizen, or 
bringing a scandal on the political character of Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, by making him the publisher of a libel 
against the state. This ideal personage is no other 
than the Old May-Day, the only apparent sufferer 
^m the present regulation. Her situation is indeed 
a little mortifying, as every elderly lady will readily 
allow ; since the train of her admirers is withdrawn 
from her at once, and their adoration transferred to 
a rivai, younger than herself by at least eleven days. 

I am, sir. 
Your inost humble servant, 

E.L. 
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THE TEARS OF OLD MAY-DAY. 

Led by the jocund train of vernal hours 
Ana vernal airs^ uprose the gentle May ; 

Blushing she rose^ and blushing rose the flowers 
That sprung spontaneous in her genial ray. 

Her locks with heaven*s ambrosial dews were bright^ 
And am'rous Zephyrs flutter' d on her breast : 

With every shifting gleam of morning light 
The colours shifted of her rainbow vest. 

Imperial ensigns graced her smiling form, 
A golden key and golden wand she bore : 

This charms to peace each sullen eastern storm. 
And that unlocks the summer's copious store. 

Onward in conscious majesty she came. 
The grateftil honours of mankind to taste : 

To gather fairest wreaths of future fame. 
And blend fresh triumphs with her glories past. 

Vain hope ! No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin vot'ries, and at early dawn. 

Sacred to May and Love's mysterious rite. 
Brush the light dew-drops * from the spangled lawi 

To her no more Augusta's wealthy pride f 
Pours the full tribute from Potosi's mine : 

Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids provide, 
A purer off 'ring at her rustic shrine. 

* Alluding to the country custom of gathering May-deiv 
f The plate garlands of London. 
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No foMte the Maypole's verdant height around 
To valour's games th' ambitious youth advance ; 

No merry bells and tabors* sprightlier sound 
Wake the loud card> and the sportive dance. 

Sudden in pensive sadness drpop'd her head. 
Faint on her cheeks the blushing crimson died. — 

' O ! chaste victorious triumphs^ whither lied ? 
My maiden honours^ whither gone ?' she cried. 

' Ah ! once to fiune and bright dominion bom. 
The earth and smiling ocean saw me rise. 

With time coeval and the star of mom. 
The first, the ^rest daughter of the skies. 

Then, when at Heaven's prolific mandate s^Hung 
The radiant beam of new-created day. 

Celestial harps, to airs of triumph strung, 
Hail'd the glad dawn, and angels call'd me May. 

Space in her empty regions heard the sound. 

And hills, ana dales, and rocks, and valleys rung ; 

The sun exulted in his glorious round. 

And shouting planets in their courses sung. 

For ever tiien I led the constant year ; 

Saw Youth, and Joy, and Love's enchanting wiles; 
Saw the mild Graces in my train appear. 

And inhokt Beauty brighten in my smiles. 

No winter frown'd. In sweet embrace allied. 
Three sister seasons danced th' eternal green ; 

And l^nring's retiring softness gently vied 
With AutttUQi's blush, and Summer's lofty mien. 
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Too soon, when man profaned the blessings given^ 
And Vengeance arm'd to blot a guilty age, - 

With bright Astrea to my native heaven 
I fled, and flying saw the Deluge rage : 

/ 

Saw bursting clouds eclipse the noontide beams. 
While sounding billows from the mountains roll'd. 

With bitter waves polluting all my streams. 

My nectar*d streams, that flow'a on sands of gold. 

Then vanish'd many a sea-girt isle and grove^ 
Their forests floating on the wat'ry plain : 

Then famed for arts aai laws derived from Jove, 
My Atalantis * sunk beneath the main. 

No longer bloom*d primeval Eden's bowers. 
Nor guardian dragons watch'd th' Hesperian steep : 

With all their fopntains, fragrant fruits and flowers 
Torn from the continent to glut the deep* 

No more to dwell in sylvan scenes I deign'd. 
Yet oft descending to the languid earth. 

With quick*ning powers the fainting mass sustain'd. 
And waked her slumbering atoms into birth. 

And every echo taught my raptured name, 
And every virgin breatned her am'rous vows. 

And previous wreaths of rich immortal fame, 
Shower*d by the Muses; crown'd my lofty brows. 

But chief in Europe^ and in Europe's pride. 
My Albion's favour'd realms, I rose adored ; 

And pour'd my wealth, to other climes denied. 
From Amalthea's horn with plenty stored. 

• See Plato. 
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Ail me I for now a yoanger tivbI claims 
My ravish'd honours, and to her belong 

My choral dances, and victorious games^ 
To her my garlands and triumphal song* 

O mr what yet untasted beauties flow, 
Wnat purer joys await her gentler reign ? 

Do lilies ^rer, violets sweeter blow? 
And warbles Philomel a sofiter strain? 

Do morning suns in ruddier glory rise ? 

Does evening £ui her with serener sales ? 
Do clouds drop fiitness from the wealthier skies. 

Or wantons plenty in her happier vales? 

Ah ! no; the Uunted beam's of dawning light 
Skirt the pale orient with uncertain day; 

And Cynthia, riding on the car of night. 

Through douds embattled faintly wings her way. 

Pale, immature,' the blighted verdure springs, 
Nor mounting juices feed the swelling flower ; 

Mute all the groves, nor Philomela sings 
When Silence listens at the midnight hour. 

Nor wonder, man, that nature's bashful face. 
And op'ning charms her rude embraces fear : 

Is she not sprung from April's wayward race. 
The nckly daughter of th' unripen'd year ? 

With showers and sunshine in her fickle eyes. 
With hollow smiles proclaiming treach'rous peace ; 

With blushes, harb'ring, in their thin disguise. 
The blasts that riot on the Spring's increase ? 
vot. II. . y . 
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Is this the fair invested with my spoil 

By Europe's laws^ and Senates' stem command ? 
Ungen'rous Europe ! let me fly thy soil. 

And waft my treasures to a grateful land : 

Again revive, (m Asians droopiing shore. 

My Daphne's groves, or Lycia's ancient plain ; 

Again to Afric's sultry sands restore 

Embow'ring shades, and Libyan Ammon's fime : 

Or haste to n(»rthem Zembla's savage coast, ' - 
There hush to silence elemental strife ; 

Brood o'er the regions of eternal frost. 
And swell her barren womb with heat and lifa 

Then Britain '-^Here she ceased. Indignant gtht^ 
And parting pangs her fait* ring tongue suppi^est : 

Veird in an amber cloud, she sought relief. 
And tears, and silent anguish, UAd the rest. 
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TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

When the studies of the learned and philosophical 
men are employed in extending the commerce and 
improving the manufactures of their country, they 
cannot be held in too high a degree of estimation by 
a trading people. 

The perfection at which our home manufactures 
are arrived we impute in a great measure to the in- 
genuity of our ordmary handicrafits, to the industry 
of our ikierchants, and to the honesty and integrity 
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of our trading companies. But iti my humble opi- 
nion, if our natural philosophers had not kindly stept 
in to the assistance of the said handicrafts and others^ 
our manufactures , would scarcely have been carried 
to 60 great a degree of excellence above those of the 
ancient as well as of the modem world. For by as 
mudb as we are before all other countries in the 
knowledge of natural philosophy, by just so much are 
all other counties behind us in the goodness of their 
manufactures. 

It is by the head of the philosopher that the hand 
of the m^dianic is put in motion : and tliough the 
ancientB and a few nations of the modems may have 
: produced some good hands, yet their having made so 
mean a figure in trade must be owing to thdr want 
of ^ilosopjiical heads. 

The manufacture of glass-porcelain and cephalic 
SDuff were abscdutely unknown to the ancients; and 
they had very little knowledge in the making thunder 
and lightning, which our own countr3^en, from the 
sagacity of our philosophers, and the help of elec-» 
trical experiments, are now able to make in very con- 
siderable quantities, to the great honour and emolu- 
ment of these kingdoms. 

I am not afraid of asserting, that from this manu- 
facture alone (provided it were under proper regula- 
tions, and honoured with a parliamentary encourage- 
ment) we might have it in our power to be the most 
potent, the most wealthy, and the happiest people in 
the whole universe. It would enable us to pay off 
our national debt in six months : it would secure us 
from our enemies without the expense either of fleet 
or army : or we might conquer France, whenever the 
common people of England shall order it to be done, 
without the assistance of allies, or paying one penny 
to the land-tax. These, Mr. Fitz-'Adam, I think, 
art coBsiderotidns which deserve the attention ^ Ui^ 
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public ; at least, they are considerations which have 
induced me to be very particular in my thoughts 
upon this valuable cammodity. 

When electrical experiments were first eshibited 
to the curious, I did not hear that the professorB pro- 
posed any advantages to mankind, except that with 
the help of their curious engine, they could give a 
patient a pretty smart blow on the elbow, without 
the use of any other weapon. It is trae that a smali 
crab-stick might have performed the operation ; but 
then it would have been effected by a method com- 
mon and vulgar. We were informed, indeed, that 
the electrical engine had been made use of in the cure 
of several distempers ; but I do not recollect to have 
heard that they had any great success in that war. 
except that some very few mean people were maoe 
blintt, that three or four necks were dislocated, and 
that a child of five years old was frightened into fits. 
But these cases not being suiticiently attested, and 
. the same sort of cures having been tolerably well per-> 
formed by many regular-bred surgeons and apothe- 
caries in this town, I was glad to learn that our phi- 
losophers had confined all their experiments to the 
manufacture above-mentioned ; the process of whidi 
is so clear and easy, (all the ingredients being to be 
found in our own country, and none of them liable 
to any duty) that I make no doubt of our being abia 
to bring thunder and lightning to market at a much 
cheaper price than common gunpowder. 

I am informed by a friend, who fur these last five 
years has applied himself wholly to electrical expe- 
riments, that the most effectual and easy metliod of 
making this commodity is, by grinding a certain 
quantity of air between a glass ball and a bag of 
sand; and when yuu have ground it into fire, your 
lightning is made ; aud then you may either bottle it 
up, or put it inti) casks, properly scaisonud for that 
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purpose, and eehd it to market. My friend rery ho» 
nesUy oonfesBCS, that what he has hitherto made is 
not of a sufficient degree of strength to. answer all 
the purposes of natural lightning; but he assures me 
that he shall yery soon be able to effect it^ and that 
he has already brought it to a very surprising de* 
gree of perfection^ insomuch that, in the presence of 
several of his neighbours, he has produced a dap of 
thunder which blew out a candle, accompanied with 
a flash of lightning which made an impression on a 
pat of butter as it stood upon the table. He also as« 
sures me that in warm weather he can shake all the 
pewter upon his shelf, and that he expects, when his 
thermometer is at sixty-two degrees and a half, he 
shall be aiiie to sour all the smsdl-beer in his cellar, 
and hreak his Jaigest pier-glass. If he accomplishes 
the two last, he &tters himself that it will be strong 
emmgb. to kin a young child ; but he is obliged to 
defer that experiment till his lady is brought to bed. 

If these &cts are true, which 1 do not in the least 
doafat, we may socm see this manufacture in a very 
floorifllung condition. For if from a glass ball of one 
foot and a half diameter, which is the size of my 
friend's, we can produce a sufficient quantity of light- 
ning to destroy a child, it follows that a ball of four 
times that diameter will kill a man in perfect health 
and vigour; which must be a great advantage to the 
public, and save a considerable sum of money which 
18 yearly given to apotliecaries and doctors. And if 
the whod, thus increased in its diameter, increases 
the power; by increasing it still farther you will make 
lightning enough to split a church steeple. 

As for example. Suppose A, fig. the 1 st, to be a 
gbss ball 4672 feet diameter, turned upon the spindle 
B, being in length 5792 feet, by the handle C, 
agunst the sand-bag a a a a, which suppose to be 

1 a 
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fixed to tlic side of Ricliniond-hitl. Tlie quantity of 
air ground in an hour will be equal t« XX, which 
will produiw of pure lightning, l,C94,7-^3 tons; the 
force of which being applied to St. Bride's steeple, 
will make the crack GH, in fig. the 2d. If this 
should not Ite- iDt«lIigible to those who areuoac- 
quainted with the mathematics, I will at any time at 
a day's notice attend and explain it to them. 

I coQ think of but one objection to the erecting 
the machine above described, which is the greatness 
of the expense, as being too heavy for any private 
person. But it is to be hoped that some public com-- 
pany will undertake it, or that our governors will fti- 
vour it with their consideration, and order it to 1» 
erected at the public expense. I, who have only the 
good of my country before me, will most readily 
agree to inspect the workmen, and see that the mo- 
ney shall be laid out with the strictest economy, 
without desiring a shilling for my trouble. 

But lest some malicious persons should suggest 
that I am writing merely to recommend a job to my- i 
self, I solemnly declare, that full a week before I had 
any thoughts of addressing the public by means of 
your pajwr, I applied myself to a club of Anti-Galli- ] 
" ' ' ■ e the honour to be an unworthy 
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memfaer, and proposed ii .. ._ 

able society shoidd take this infant manufacture into 
their guardianship and protection. And as we have 
lately discovered that nothing excites mankind to 
good and virtuous actions so much as honourable and 
pecuniary gratuities, it was unanimously agreed that 
the society should order premiums to be given out of 
their public stock, for the encouragement of those who 
should make experiments for the improvement of this 
maniiiacture; and the following advertisement was 
ordered to be published. 
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* Cat and Fiddle Lodge, July 21, 1754. 

' Present, the Vice-Grrand. 

'Ordered, that for the encourageisentof the making 
thunder and lightnings the following premiums be 
given hy this society, to be paid by their se(^retary 
within twelve months after the same shall be re- 
fipectively adjudged to the several claimants : 

' To any personi or persons who shall on or before 
Chiistmas-day next, by a clap of electrical thunder, 
aooomBamed by a sufficient quantity of lightning, 
beat down and destroy the dome of St* Paul's ca- 
thedral, 2(h. 

' To ditto for ditto, the Monument on Fish-street- 
iiill, 15s. 

'. Covent-Garden church, 7s. 6d. 

* Westminster-hall in Term-time, 5s» 
' Westminster bridge, 2,9. 6d. 

* For the first man under forty, and the first wo- 
man with child, killed by the said thunder and light- 
ning; and for the first hay-rick of thirty load and up- 
ward, burnt and consumed. Is. each.' 

When, from the above encouragement, these useful 
works shall be performed, we may conclude the ma^ 
nn&cture brought to perfection : and then there will 
remain a few queries most humbly to be submitted 
to the wisdom of the legislature. 

I. Whether when we have got a stock in hand, 
more than sufficient for our own consumption, we 
should suffer any to be exported ? 

II. What market will it be likely to meet with 
abroad? 
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And III. Whether it will be most prudent to trust 
this commodity in private hands^ or in the hands of 
the ministry, the city of London, or the crown ? 

In regard to the first of these queries^ I am of 
opinion that we may safely venture to export what- 
ever is more than sufficient for our home consump- 
tion^ provided it be shipped on board our vessels^ and 
insured by the French. 

As to query the second^ it is not to be doubted 
that the commodity will meet with a good foreigti 
market. I have conversed with several merchants 
upon the subject^ and know of two who have already 
received orders from their correspondents at Jamaica 
to send twenty tons to BarJ[)adoes^ to make a hurri- 
cane in that island; and there are orders from Bar- 
badoes to send more than double the quantity to 
Jamaica. I am also assured that a certain Spanish 
governor^ who is to pass his accounts next eprmgj; 
has ofiered ten thousand pounds for a tornado^ pro- 
vided it can be sent over before Christmas. 

The last of these queries is, I own, the most dif- 
ficult to be answered : I shall therefore submit it to 
the public, with only observing, that as a good 
patriot I am against giving it into the hands of the 
crown, from an opinion that his present Majesty will 
forbid the use of it in his own dominions, and com- 
mand the whole of it to be sent abroad amongst our 
most inveterate enemies. 

I am^ sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

M.D. 
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No. 84. THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1754. 



I AM indebted to a correspondent for the following 
allegory. The manner in which it is written, and 
the moral it contains, will be a better recommenda- 
ticrn iji it than any compliment of mine. I shall 
therefore lay it before my readers without farther 
prefiioe. 

Prosperity and Adyersity, the daughters of Pro- 
vidence, were «ent to the house of a rich Phoenician 
merchant, named Velasco, whose residence was at 
Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 

Froraerity, the eldest, was beautiful as the morn- 
ing, and cheerful as the spring; but Adversity was 
sorrowful and Ul-^voured. 

Vehfloo had two sons, Felix and Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally edu- 
cated, and had lived together from their infancy 
in the strictest harmony and friendship. But love, 
before whom all the affections of the soul are as the 
traces of a ship upon the ocean, which remains only 
for a moment, threatened in an evil hour to set them 
at variance ; for both were become enamoured with 
the beauties of Prosperity. The nymph, like one of 
the dan^ters of men, gave encouragement to each 
by turns; but to avoid a particular declaration, she 
avowed aresdution never to marry, unless her sister, 
from whom she said it was impossible for her to be 
long separated, was married at the same time. 

Velasco, who was no stranger to the passions of his 
sons, and who dreaded every thing from their violence, 
to prevent consequences, obliged them by his au- 
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thoritjr to decide their pretensions by lots; each 
prurioiialy engaging in a solemn oath to marry the 
nyniih that should fall to his share. The lots were 
sccorJiagly drawn ; and Proeperity became the wife 
of Fclis, flud Adversity of Uranio, 

Soon after the celebration of these nuptials Velasco 
died, lutring bequeathed to bis eldest son Felix the 
house wherein he dwelt, together with the greatest 
put of bis large ibrtune and effects. 

The husband of Prosperity was so transported mtli 
lite gay disposition and enchanting beauties of his' 
bride, that he clothed her in gold and silver, iuid 
adorned her with jewels of inestimable value. He 
bnilt a palace for her in the woods ; be turned rirers 
into his gardens, and beautified their banlcs with 
temples and pavilions. He entertained at his table 
the nobles of the land, delighting their ears with 
music, and their eyes with niagnilicence. But his 
kindred he beheld as strangers, and tlie companions 
of his youth passed by unregarded. His brother also 
became hateful in his sight, and in process of time he 
commanded the doors of his house to bo shut against 
hira. 

But as the stream flows from its channel and loses 
itself among the valleys, unless confined by banks; so 
jdao will the current of fortune be dissipated, unleM 
bounded by economy. In a few years the estate of 
FtSx was wasted by extravagance, bis merchandiM 
lailed him by neglect, and his effects wero seized br 
the merciless hands of creditors. He applied himself 
for support to the nobles and great men whom he 
had feasted and made presents to, but his voice was 
as the voice of a stranger, and they remembered not 
his &ce. The friends whom he had neglected der 
rided him in their turn ; his wife also insulted him, 
and turned her back ujKin hiui and fled. Yet was iia 
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Jicait 80 bewitched with her sorceries^ that he pur- 
sued her with entreaties^ till by her haste to abandon 
iiiin> her mask fell off, and discovered to him a face 
as withered and deformed, as before it had appeared 
yoothfol and engaging. 

What became of him afterwards tradition does not 
xdste with certainty. It is believed that he fled into 
Egypt, and lived precariously on the scanty benevo* 
lence of a few friends, who had not totally deserted 
him, and that he died in a short time, wretched and 
ma exile. 

Let 08 now return to Uranio, who, as we have 

already observed, had been driven out of doors by 

his brother Felix. Adversity, though hateful to liis 

heart, and a metre to his eyes, was th^ constant at- 

teadant upon hia steps ; and to aggravate his sorrow, 

he receivea certain intelligence that his richest vessel 

was taken by a Sardinian pirate ; tliat another was 

lost upon the Libyan Syrtes ; and, to complete all, 

that the banker with whom the greatest part of his 

ready money was entrusted had deserted his creditors 

aad retired into Sicily. Collecting, therefore, the 

smaU remains of his fortune, he bid adieu to Tyre, 

aad, led by Adversity through unfrequented roads 

lad ibrests overgrown with thickets, he came at last 

ta a oaall village at the foot of a mountain. Here 

hey took up their abode for some time; and Ad- 

enity, in return for all the anxiety he had suffered, 

ifteamg the severity of her looks, administered to him 

le most fiuthful counsel, weaning his heart from the 

unoderate love of earthly things, and teaching him 

revere the Gods, and to place his whole trust and 

vpioess in their government and protection. She 

nanized his soul, made him modest and humble, 

ght him to compassionate the distresses of his 

»w-creatures, and inclined him to relieve them- 
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' I am sent/ said she, ^ by the Gods to those aloie 
whom they Iofc : for I not only train them up by my 
severe discipline to future glory, but also prepare 
them to receive with a greater relish all such mode^ 
rate enjoyments as are not inconsistent with this pro- 
bationary state. As the spider, when assailed, seeks 
shelter in its inmost web, so the mind which I afflict 
contracts its wandering thought, and flies for hap- 
piness to itself. It was t who raised the characters 
of Cato, Socrates, and Timoleon to so divine a height, 
and set them up as guides and examples to every 
future age. Prosperity, my smiling but treacherous 
sister, too frequently delivers those whom she has 
aeduced to be scourged by her cruel followers, An^ 
guish and Despair: while Adversity never ^ails to 
lead those who will be instructed by her to the 
Missful habitations of Tranquillity and Content.' 

Uranio listened to her words with great attention; 
and as he looked earnestly on her face, the deformity 
of it seemed insensibly to decrease. By gentle de* 
grees his aversion to her abated; and at last, he 
gave himself wholly up to her counsel and direction. 
She would often repeat to him the wise maxim of 
the philosopher, * That those who want the fewest 
things approach nearest to the Gods, who want 
xiothing.' She admonished him to turn his eyes to 
the many thousands beneath him, instead of gazing 
on the few who live in pomp and splendor ; and in 
his addresses to the Gods, instead of asking for riches 
and popularity, to pray for a virtuous mind, a quiet 
state, an unblamable life, and a death fiill of good 
hopes. 

Finding him to be every day more and more com- 
posed and resigned, thougn neither enamoured of her 
race nor delighted with her society, she at last ad- 
dressed him in the following manner ; 
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' As gold is purged aod refined from dross by the 
fire, so is Adversity sent by Providence to try and 
improve the virtue of mortals. The end obtained^ 
my task is finished ; and I now leave you, to go and 
give an account of my charge. Your brother, whose 
lot was Prosperity, and whose condition you so much 
envied^ after having experienced the error of his 
choice^ is at last released by death from the most 
wretched of lives. Happy has it been for Uranio, 
that his lot was Adversity, whom if he remembers as 
be ought, his life will be honourable, and his death 
happy.' . 

As she pronounced these words, she vanished from 
bis sight. But though her features at that moment, 
instead of inspiring their usual* horror, seemed to dis- 
play a Idnd of languishing beauty, yet as Uranio^ in 
spite of his utmost efforts, could never prevail upon 
himself to love her, he neither regretted her departure, 
nor wished for her return. But though he rejoiced 
in her absence, he treasured up her counsels in his 
heart, and grew happy by the practice of them. 

He afterwards betook himself again to merchan- 
dize; and having in a short time acquired a com- 
petency sufficient for the real enjoyments of life^ he 
retreated to a little farm, which he had bought for 
that purpose, and where he determined to continue 
the remainder of his days. Here he employed his 
time in planting, gardening, and husbandry, in quell- 
ing all disorderly passions, and in forming his mind 
by the lessons of Adversity. He took great delight 
in a little cell or hermitage in his garden, which 
stood under a tuft of trees, encompassed with eglantine 
and honey-suckles. Adjoining to it was a cold bath 
formed by a spring issuing from a rock, and over th 
door was written in large characters the following 
inscription : 

VOL. II. K 
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Beneath this mom-grown roof, within this cdl, 
Truth, libertj. Content, and Virtue dwell. 
Say, you who ^re this happy place disdain, 
'Wlmt Palace can display so fair a train ? 

He lived to a good old age; and died honoured 
and lamented. , 
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_ I 

TO Mil. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

I AM a young country bride of eighteen (if I may call 
myself a bride after having been married a montn and 
two days); and if my husband^ who every body says 
is the handsomest and best made man in the county., 
does not flatter me, I am as agreeable as youth, health, 
good features, a clear skin, and an easy shape can mak^ 
me. We both married for love ; and I may venture 
to say that no couple in the world have been happier 
than we. But alas ! Mr. Fitz-Adam, within this week 
the dear man has appeared to be unusually thoughtful 
and low-spirited; and the day before yesterday he 
came booted to me at breakfast, and told me that a 
sudden and unexpected affair had made it necessary 
for him to set out that morning for his estate in 
Berkshire. 

As I thought it my duty not to pry into more than 
be had a mind to teil ine^ I only wished him a safe 
journey and a speedy return, and saw him take horse. 

I amused myself as well as I could the first day 
of his absence by looking into family affairs. The 
second day I was visited by a widow lady in the 
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neighbourhood^ who from a vast flow of spirits^ and 
a particular freedom of speech^ is thought by our 
sober country people to be a very odd kind of a lady. 
* My dear creature !' said she, running 'up to me and 
'saluting me, ^ I heard you were alone, and thought 
it would be a charity to visit the forsaken and afflicted.' 
' Indeed, madam,' answered I with a sigh, ' I am 
foolishly out of spirits.' ' Nay,' says she, ' my dear, 
I am far from blaming you ; the absence of a hus- 
band a month after marriage is as bad as his death 
woAld be some years hence.' ' How, madam,' inter- 
rupted I, ' do you think — ?' * Nay, nay, no grave 
faces/ she replied, ' I only speak for myself. I had 
not been married to Major Machoney three weeks 
before he was ordered away with his regiment to 
Flanders; and I assure you that the news of his 
death §aur moiiihs after did not shock me half so 
■ndh as our first parting.' ^ You are not in earnest V 
cried I with astonishment. ' Why not ?' said she. 
' But I should have told you, my dear, that he had 
lost a leg and an arm the week before ; so that I was 
quite prepared: and indeed it was always a senti- 
ment of mine, that a brave jnan had better be dead 
than disabled. But pray,' continued she, smiling 
and loddnff oddly with her eyes, ' where is your hus- 
band^ child ?' I told her business had called him into 
Berlohire. ' Yes, yes,' says she, ' we all know his 
business. Have you never heard of his having an 
unde in that county? Depend upon it, my dear, he 
is gone to see his uncle.' 

I was greatly surprised at hearing of my husband's 
uncle, having never received the least hint from him 
that be had any such relation ; and of this Mrs. 
Machoney would give me no other information, than 
by assuring me, that to her certain knowledge he was 
gmie to see his unde. 
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A particular friend of my husband dropt in upon 
us at this instant^ wfao^ upon my inquiring after this 
uncle^ and if he had heard his friend talk of making 
him a visit, seemed to be of the widow's opinion, 
though he could not take upon him to assert that he 
had ever seen him, or so much as knew in what part 
of Berkshire he lived. 

I began now to grow uneasy; for as I had been 
married in the face of the world, and as none of my 
own relations were strangers to my husband, I 
thought it a little odd that any of his should b^. so 
to me. But I was soon eased of this perplexity by 
being thrown into a greater. As I have constantly 
taken in your papers, it occurred to me all at oncej 
that this uude whom my husband was gone to see 
was no other than a Welsh uncle, who, according 
to the fifty-sixth number of the World, is one who 
officiates in genteel families in the capacity of a hearer. 
And now it went to niy very Ijieart, to think that I 
had so tired my husband by my talkativeness, as to 
compel him to take a journey into Berkshire in. search 
of a hearer. It is impossible to tell you what pain 
it gave me. Yet surely some allowance should be 
made for the prattling of a bride, who has a thou- 
sand things to say to a husband, which she diu^t not 
to her lover. But whatever excuses maybe made 
for me, either from my^ youth, my sex, my fondness, 
or my love of talking^ it gives me the most piercing 
concern to know that I am the sole cause of his taking 
this journey; and it is to tell him of this concern, 
and the amendment it has produced, that I trouble 
you with this letter; which if it should find him in 
his retreat (for the World I am told is in almost 
every part of England) may hasten him to his home 
again, where he shall find me for my whole life to 
come the most willing of all hearers. 
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I assure you^ sir^ I am not myself when J think 
on what I haye done. Good Heaven ! I cry twenty 
times an hour^ that in the very first month of our 
marriage I should have sent . the dear creature upon 
a visit to an uncle 1 I would do any things Mr. Fitz« 
Adam, to prevent the frequency of these visits ; and 
that he may know more of my mind than I can have 
courage to tell him any other way, I heg your im- 
mediate publication of tKis letter ; which, as it cannot 
be an entertainment to your readers, will be a proof 
of four great good-nature, and the highest obliga- 
tion to. 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, and admirer, 

S.W. 

MB. FITZ-ADAJf, 

Your attempt in your fifty-seventh paper to rescue 
parsons, authors, and cuckolds, from the contempt 
which the generality of mankind are too apt to 
entertain of them, was extremely generous and praise- 
worthy. It is in the triple capacity of parson, author, 
and cuckold, that I write this letter. By the will of 
my parents, I am a parson: by my own wants, I am an 
author ; and by the wants of my wife, I am a cuckold. 
So that were all or either of these professions in reality 
contemptible, as I am neither of them by choice, I 
ought m justice to escape the obloquy that attends 

In regard to my parents (who are now at rest in 
their graves) I acquit them of any evil intention in 
making me a parson. Of myself I can truly say, 
that my wants were so urgent, I must either have 
starved or turned author ; and as to my wife, every 
body who knows her will acknowledge her wants to 
have been equally urgent, by the pains she has taken 
to get them supplied. 

k3 
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But notwithBtanding all these circumstances in 
\ny lavour, aiid what is etill more, the hoDour you 
have douc us by espousing our cauK, I do uot find 
that I am one jot the better treated. As a parsou, 
I am preaching every Sunday to an audience fast 
asleep : aa an author, the squire of the parish, and 
all those that hunt with him, are removing their 
handicerchiefs from the poeket that is next me as 
often as I sit down at table with them : and aa a 
cuckold, the very children in the streets are taught 
to hold up their fingers to their foreheads, and butt 
at me as I pass by them. 

No longer ago than yesterday, I overheard my 
daughter Jenny, a girl of six years old, inquiring 
of her mother what made papa be such a cuckold ; 
for that Miss Maddos, and Miss Tomlinson, and all 
the misses at school, aaid, that t<) be sure he must 
be a sad man to be such a cuckold. And two days 
ago my little boy, who is but a year older than his 
sister, ran crying into the kitchen as I was chiding 
him for not saying his catechism, and tohl the maid 
that papa had tossed him with his horns. A neigh- 
hour's daughter indeed, who is just entering into 
lier teens, tells me that she should like a cuckold 
for a husband of all things, for that I am so pure 
and good-humoured nothing can be like it. To 
say the truth, I have hardly a friend in the world, 
out of my own iiunily, escept this girl, and an 
officer of the blues, whose quarters are within a few 
duora of us, and who often talks to my wife about a 
living which is in his father's gift, and whicli upon 
the death of the present incumbent he assures her 
shall be mine. 1 know of no obligations that thig 
gentleman is under to me, except that he has been 
remarkably luck-y in horse-flesh since his coming 
into these parts ; and which it is said he ascrilies 
solely to his acqtiaintauce in my family. Uut though 
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I may now and then have given him my opinion^ Iiis 
saccess that way has been more owing to his own 
skill than to any judgment of mine. 

But I am running my letter into lengthy when I 
only intended tp tell you^ that your paper upon the 
three orders to which I belongs though well intended, 
has failed of its effect : and to assure you that in con- 
sideration^ of the intention, as a parson, I shall pray 
for you ; as an author, I shall praise you ; and as a 
cuckold, I shall be proud of an opportunity of making 
you acquainted with my wife. 

I am; sir. 
Your obliged and most humble servant, 

T. H. 
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Turn violaria, et 
Myrtutt et omnis copia narium^ 
Spargent oHvetis odorethy 

Fertilibus domino jprioru Hoiu 

MS. PITZ-ADAM, 

Whsn I consider how remarkably the several periods, 
in the rise and declension of ancient states, have been 
characterised by the varying manners of their people^ 
I am apt to believe, that an inquiry into the im- 
portance of our present taste for flowers would be no 
very idle and uninteresting speculation. But as I ' 
would not willingly forestal any abler pen, on a sub- 
ject that deserves to be considered by every patriot 
|ldlo6opher of the age, I shall endeavour to confine 
My present animadversions upon it within the narrow 
€0iDpa8s of my own private experience, and couXawt 
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myself with giHog a sliort account (if the motives 
wbich ioduced me to commcDcc a Hurist at first, and 
of the advantages which I have since derived froin 
the offices of my profeHaion, 

It is ubservable, that the laws of deceitcy and 
politeness arc, for the most part, nothing but mere 
local institutions, very much limited in their au- 
thority, and very arbitrary and fluctuating in their 
nature; and that no one who offers liimself a can- 
didate for fame in matters of taste and fashion can 
succeed in his pretensions at first, without accom- 
' laodating them to the approbation of popular pre- 
judice, or hold his reputation, after he has once pro- 
cured it, on any safer ten\u* than tlie uncertaia 
voice of the multitude. Now, I must own, I ima- 
gined (and perliaps many have been as much de- 
ceived ID this point as myself) that the vegetable 
virtuoso's credit was more particularly subject to this 
' ' md that the chief set " " 



precarious dependence, and that the chief security of 
its support consisted only in the accidental concur- 
rence of numbers tn an unaccountable and trifling 
pursuit, And it is very prubable that I should never 
have been convinced of the contrary, had I not been 
fortunately induced to purchase a small collection of 
flowers, in order to escape the odious imputation of 
a tasteless singularity. But as many a commendable 
action has been uQdertaken at first on no better prin- 
ciple than the fear of shame, which has afterwards 
been prosecuted on a more generous motive; bo vu 
I brought at length to improve that collection in 
consequence of my own thorough conviction of its 
great importance, which wag originally procured in 
" M only with the fancies of other people. 
rather of a contemplative turn, and not 
to whistle away any of my vacant tisae, I 
long in discovering that the cultivation rf J 
it a much finer mixture of the utile 1 
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dulci than any other .employment whatever. But 
before I attempt to show in what particular respects 
it is mostly suited to instruct and delight^ I would 
willingly remoTc twa very common objectiond^ not- 
withstanding, as their absurdity is almost as evident 
as any thing belonging to them, they may be thought 
hardly worthy of my notice. Supposing theu, that 
such an inconsiderate and superacial observer of 
things may possibly be met with, as shall reckon it 
any disparagement to the intrinsic value of a flower, 
that it 1$ exposed to a great variety of accidents 
from the inclemency of the weather, and perpetually 
subject to the irregular dominion of the solar in- 
fluence'; it will be suflicient to convince him of his 
mistake^ if he is not quite incapable of being con- 
Finccd at^all, only just to remind him of the uncer- 
tain condition of his own prosperity, and admonish. 
him to reflect how little secure he is of being always 
preserved from the oppressive storms, or of enjoying 
the constant sunshine of fortune. And if that other 
objection^ drawn from the supposed vauity of re- 
gaurding any thing of such a short duration as the 
bloom of a flower, be admitted as conclusive, it must 
unavoidably prove a great deal too much ; since it 
will not only hold with equal force against every 
temporal enjoyment, and all worldly satisfactions 
whatever; but (which I must confess is a very . 
shocking consideration to me) will utterly annihilate 
all those engaging qualities of the fair sex, which are 
most essentially necessary to recommend them to our 
love and admiration. Let me add, moreover, that if 
there be that real similitude, which the frequency of 
the allusion seems to make unquestionable, between 
human life and a flower ; it follows, that no man can 
iiretend to a right of despising the one, that would 
ie thought to place any value on the other, 
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Nothing ought to be reckone^good any farther 
than as it contributes to our happiness. The value 
we put upon any possession or enjoyment is the 
only standard that can be properly applied to de- 
termine its real worth. Whatever therefore is best 
fitted to administer delight to any particular perscm . 
ought certainly to be regarded^ by him at leasti^ as 
the chief ingr^ent of that summum bonum, which, 
though it be the common end of all our eiideavours, 
has however been pursued by as many different means 
as there have been different men. But supposing that 
no allowances were to be made in favour of singular 
propensities^ yet he that can enlarge the sphere of 
iiis enjoyments^ by contracting the extent of his 
possessions^ ought, in all reasonable construction, to 
be deemed a much happier man^ than he who, under 
a foolish persuasion that he is securing to himself an 
inexhaustible fund of delight, shall take incessant 
pains to augment those riches, and extend those 
territories, which, after all, will as much disquatify. 
him for enjoyment, as an unwieldy eorpulencjr of 
person would incapacitate him for expedition. And 
one might easily produce many instances of men, 
who, by a prudent conversion of such incumbrances 
into flowers^ have received more satisfaction fram 
the produce of a small parterre than from the in- 
come of a large estate; and found themselves as 
completely happy as a Corycius^ after they had once 
reduced their concerns to the easy management of a 
single acre. 

Folly may suggest what it pleases : but that alone 
ought to be esteemed a trifle, which is of no conse- 
quence 5 whereas there is nothing in nature unworthy 
of a wise man's regard^ because the most inferior of 
all her productions may^ in some light or another, be 
made instrumental to his improvement. 
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Were we to reflect^ in a proper manner, on the 
correlatiTe importanoe of such objects^ as may be 
tboaght useless and insignificant when considered 
only with regard to themselves^ we should discover 
a mediate sort of union between the widest links of 
that indefinite chain which holds together the con- 
stituents of the universe; we should perceive that 
all those things^ which are most dissimilar in every 
other respect^ do however agree in that common 
destination^ whereby they become so many equally 
important parts of one stupendous whole : and we 
should find as fit a place for the discovery of truth 
in every flower-garden as in the celebrated groves of 
Cadmus. 

It has been from this school that I have procured 
the best part of my philosophy ; and from this too 
have I leEunt to improve ana confirm my morals. 
The roJume of nature is so full of passages above 
the explication of human learnings that the best 
proof <n our having studied it with uncommon di- 
ligence and success must consist chiefly in our being 
able to produce from it many uncommon instances of 
oar ignorance ; and I have the vanity, or I should 
rather say the modesty, to boast, that I have dis-^ 
oovered difiicidties enough in one single leaf of it to 
dear up my understanding from the stupifying in^ 
fluence of a conceited sufficiency, and to improve my 
reason into a perfect diffidence of its utmost force and 
penetration. Nor have I a flower in my possession 
that is less abounding in moral instruction than in 
beauty and sweetness. I cannot observe that indus- 
trious nicety with which the bee examines into every 
thing that eomes in his way, without considering it 
as a r^[iroachfiil admonition to myself: and if I do 
aot collect some useftil lesson, that may support me 
aader all the ensuing revolutions of my life, from 
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every flower that such an insect can extract provision 
from against the future exigences of his, I am ready 
to place it to' the account of my negligence, and to 
think myself guilty of the most unpardonable folly, 
in suffering him alone to profit from that, which I 
assume the absurd privilege of calling my own. 
In short, there is such a close affinity between a 

5 roper cultivation- of a flower-garden and a right 
iscipline of the mind, that it is almost impossible for 
any thoughtful person, that has made any proficiency 
in the one, to avoid paying a due attention to the 
other. That industry and care, which are so requisite 
to cleanse a garden from all sorts of weeds, will na« 
turally suggest to him how much more expedient it 
would be to exert the same diligence in eradicating 
all sorts of prejudices, follies, and vices from themind^ 
where they will be as sure to prevail, without a great 
deal of care and correction, as common weeds in a 
neglected piece of ground. And as it requires more 
pains to extirpate some weeds than others, according 
as they are more firmly fixt, more numerous, or more 
natursuized to the soil ; so those faults will be found 
the most difficult to be suppressed which have beeu 
of the longest growth, and taken the deepest root ; 
which are more predominant in number, and most 
■congenial to the consititution. 
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There is no one subject that has given such frequent 
exercise to the pens of my correspondents as the be- 
haviour of servants* Were I to have published all 
the letters I have received upon it (not to mention 
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the abuses that have been sent me for refusing to 
make those letters public) they would almost have 
equalled in number the letters that have been sent 
jue upon all other subjects. Ttie plague of set" 
vants ya the phrase in every body's mouth : yet how 
fond we are of increasing this plague^ even. to the de- 
struction of our fortunes^ may be seen in almost evevY 
fionOy that has any pretensions to gentility. But I 
must beg pardon of these correspondents for thinking 
a little differently from them upon this occasion ; or 
ilither for taking the part of servants in opposition to 
thdr mastem 

. Having pasasd the greatest part of my life in fa- 
miUes^ and being a strict (though I hope not an 
impertinent) observer of all occurrences that happei^ 
in tbem^ I was very early of opinion that the good or 
Iiad qualities of servants were generally to be ascribed 
to the conduct of their masters; and by repeated ex- 
perience since^ I am become, so sanguine in this opir 
nipn^ that when I have a- mind to study any master 
or mistress thorouglily^ I observe with circumspection 
the. particular dispositions and behaviour of their ser« 
▼ants. If I £nd cheerfulness in their countenances, 
sobriety in their manners, neatness in their persons^ 
readiness in their attendance, and harmony among 
themselves, I always conclude that the master ana 
mistress of such servants have hearts which (accord^ 
ing to a significant expression in low life) lie in the 
right places. On the contrary, wherever I see ser- 
.vants with sullenness or ill-nature in their looks, wit^ 
alothfulness in their motions, or slovenliness in their 
dothes ; or, above all, when I hear them quarrelling 
among themselves ; I conclude that they are copying 
the manners of those they serve, and that the master 
and mistress of that house, whatever characters they 
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may bear in the world, arc disagreeable in themselves^ 
and a plague to all about them. 

By this rule I am generally able to judge with 
what degree of estimation I am received at the se- 
veral tea-tables where I visit. I look only at the 
servant to know if I am a welcome guest to hi» 
mistress and the family ; if he opens the door to me 
with a look of indifference^ or seems slack in his 
attendance upon me, I shorten the time of my stay, 
and lessen the number of my visits at that house. 
But if he shows me up stairs with a good graoe^ or 
looks at me with attention while I am indiHging an 
old man's fondness for prattling, I am as well satis- 
fied of his mistress's regard for me, as if she had 
oflered me her purse. 

The Spectator, speaking of a £unily of senrants^ 
says, ' That instead of flying from the parts of the 
house through which their master is passing, they 
industriously contrive to place themselves in his way.' 
And I am intimate in a family, where the only un- 
pleasant hours that servants know are those in which 
the master and mistress of the house are absent. I 
have observed with great delight, when my friend and 
his lady have been stepping into the coach for a journey 
of a few davs, that the men and maid servants have 
been crowding to the door, and with tears in their 
eyes waiting for the last kind nod, as they have driven 
from the house. It has done my heart good, when in 
the absence of their master and mistress I have looked 
in upon these honest people, to see with what eager- 
ness they have run to me, to inquire, every one at 
once, if I had heard any news of their benefactors', 
and at what time they would return. It would be 
unnecessary, after what I have said of these servants, 
to enter upon the characters of the master and mis*- 
tress. I shall content myself with observing, that 
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if all Uiose who have servants were of the same dia- 
position with the people I am speaking of^ I should 
hardly have had occasion to write upon this subject. 

Seneca says of servants^ ^ That they are a kmd of 
hmnble friends.* (Not according to the modem ac- 
ceptation of humble friends ; for by such are meant 
ftlraae who are to be still more dependent on our hu- 
moursy and who, in return for precarious meat and 
drink, are to think, speak, and act exactly as we 
would have them.) He goes on to observe, ' That it 
h the part of a wise and good man to deal with his 
inferior as he would have his superior deal with him ; 
fortune having no more power over servants than over 
ihnr masters : and he that duly considers how many 
aervanta hi^ve come to be masters, and how many 
raasten to be servants, will lay no great stress A 
ftfgnnient either upon the one or upon the other. 
Some use their servants worse than beasts, in slaviiBh 
attendances between their drink and their lusts; as 
if they were not made of the same materials with 
their masters, or to breathe the same air, or to die 
under the same conditions. It is worthy observation 
(continues he) that the most imperious masters over 
their own servants are at the same time the most 
abject slaves to the servants of other masters. I will 
not distinguish a servant by his office, but by his 
manners; the one is the work of fortune, the other 
ofvirtue.' 

Thus far says Seneca : and indeed the wretched- 
ness of servitude is altogether owing to the pride of 
soperkwity ; a pride^ which^ if properly exerted^ would 
appear in making those happy whom fortune has 
made dependent upon us for favour and support. 
This indeed would be the pride of a man ; and I 
have always considered it as the principal happi- 
ness of every master, that Heaven has placed him 
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in a dtuation to make life easy and comfortable to 
those whose lot it is to' depend upon him for bread. 

For my own part^ I have always been of opinion 
that the master is as much obliged to the serrant wh<> 
acquits himself in his office with diligence and £uth- 
fulness^ as the serrant to the master for his favour and 
indulgence. But'in the common opinion it is other* 
wise ; and the performance of those duties which shall 
entitle the servant to a reward in heaven^ shall be in- 
sufficient to procure him either a civil word or a kinfl 
look from his imperious master* 

How contrary a behaviour is that of die funfly 
above-mentionea ! If a servant has done his duty, he 
is sure to be commended for it ; if through incapacity 
or inadvertency he has committed a feult^ it is pasdea 
over with good-humour; or if throu^ carelessness 
or design, the admonitions he receives are the admo-: 
nitions of a friend, who advises him, for his own 
sake, to amendment, and encourages him to set about 
it by gentleness and persuasion. It may be worth 
the mentioning, that my friend's butler was cured of 
a violent inclination to sotting, by having the keys of 
the cellar delivered to his keeping; and that the 
housekeeper, who is one of the most thoughtful and 
discreet matrons I know of, was one of the giddiest 
girls alive, till the affairs cii the family were thrown 
into her hands. 

I do not mean to insinuate by these circumstances^ 
that every drunken footman should keep the keys of 
his master's cellar, or that every madcap of a maid 
should be intrusted, by way of sobering her, with the 
management of a family ; I only mentioned them to 
show that even vices and follies are sometimes to be 
cured by good usage; and if so, how greatly may 
good qualities be improved by the same indulgent 
behaviour ! 
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I hare said in a former paper, that people are more 
likfely to be praised into good qualities tban to be 
nilea out of bad ones ; and I bave always found, that 
to commend a servant for doing right (and every 
aervant does right sometimes) has had a much better 
effect than chiding and complaining when he has 
liappened to do wrong. To cherish the desire of 
pleasing in a servant, you must show him that you 
ace pleased ; for what encouragement is there for his 
perseverance, unless you tell him at first that he is in 
the light way ? 

To conclude this subject ; I would have servants 
ooBsidexed as reasonable beings ; as those, who though 
ihey have the frailties of men, have also their virtues, 
their alfl^sctioDS, and their feelings: that they can 
repay good offices with gratitude, and ill ones witii 
neglect; and that they are entitled to our favour, till 
they have deserved our displeasure. I shall only add, 
for the information of my correspondents, that I shall 
pay no rewd to the complaints that are sent me 
aoainst bsul servants, unless I am thoroughly con- 
vinoed that they come from good masters. 
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TO MB. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

From a frdl conviction that your ears are always open 
to the afflicted, I presume to send you the story of 
my distress, which is left to your discretion whether 
or no it be deserving of public commiseration. Pre- 
vious, however, to what relates immediately to mr- 

l3 
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aelf» be so kind as to indulge an elderly man^ wbose 
infirmity is to be talkative, and who delights in a 
long train of animadversions upon every interesting 
occurrence. 

At the creation of your World, your modesty sdg-^ 
gested that the advantages accruing froin it might 
enable you in due time to keep a one-horse chair, 
and that as soon as you were in possession of this 
rehide, you would invite the reader to a seat in it, 
and occasionally make the tour of the adjacent vil- 
lages. But whether you are enabled to set up this 
equipage or not, I would advise you, at this season of 
the year, to withdraw your laudable purpose of te- 
forming vice triumphant in town, and to let your en- 
deavours be directed to confirm virtue militant in the 
country. Drinking, gaming, atheism, and the minor 
vices, which from time immemorial have more or less 
swarmed in our capital, have been combated by the 
most eminent divines, moralists, and poets, and all to 
no purpose. For my own part, I cannot help lookine 
upon almost every species of dissoluteness as a kind 
of plague; and if I was worthy of advising the legist 
lature, I should propose that a line of circumvallation 
might be made at the distance of five miles all round 
the town, and a guard appointed to prohibit all per- 
sons, betrajdng the least symptom of any of thew 
epidemical diseases, from passing the line. Provided 
always, that in case a radical cure shall be efifected on 
a patient or patients, he, she, or they, on a proper 
certificate declaring them free from all infection, naay 
be privileged to quit those noisome quarters, and iie- 
tire into the country. I can think of no other method 
by which the miserable objects that range under the 
several denominations of gamesters, swearers, liars, 
drunkards, coxcombs, fashion-mongers, &c. in either 
sex, may be excluded all communion with those whe. 
are untainted. 
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A condderate person cannot pasd a coxcomb in his 
walks^ without being sensibly hurt at the reflection 
that such a calamity is incident to human nature. 
These deplorable creatures are incapacitated from 
concealing their complaint : a primary symptom is a 
total suppression of every reasonable thought; after 
which there can be no wonder^ if^ when they are be- 
come fools^ they put on the habit of their order^ and 
continue to fatigue the invention of their tradesmen^ 
with a view to beguile the tediousness of time. 

What, Mr. Fitz- Adam, shall we say to those persons 
who will subject themselves to infection by a com- 
munication with ^ such wretches? I could as soon pay 
a Tint to a man born deaf and dumb, for the sake of 
conversation, as deceive myself with the idea of im- 
provement with one of these coxcombs. The notoriety 
€i the symptoms attending this disease makes it 
needless to recite them all ; a vast pomp 6f dress, an 
habitual contraction of the muscles to a grin, with a 
co&tinual incoherent kind of prattle, are so many 
ciiaracteristics of their distemper. And, J fear, the 
validity of our plea would be rejected, should we urge 
that we fell inadvertently into their company ; since 
they generally carry their heads, like those of posts 
on a footpath, sufficiently whitened, to deter even 
the most heedless from stumbling on them in the 
dark. 

Among the several pestilences which constitute 
tbe general plague, no one is of equal fatality with 
that of CEishion. Those who are seized with this 
phrensy, as they are the most numerous, so are they 
the most extravagant in their actions. The females 
discover their being tainted, by every gesticulation 
of a Cousin Betty. They wear no caj), and only 
substitute in its room variety of trumpery ribands, 
tied up witli no other pri^riety than the present fit 
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shall bappen to direct. Let your eye travel over 
the whole person^ and by the disposition of the dress 
you will no longer hesitate if the imagination is 
disturbed. By what means^ Mr. Fitz-Adam^ except 
by the effects^ shall we determine the mens sana? 
And what judgment ought we to pass upon those 
crowds of females, who arc every day tottering along 
the public walks upon peg-heels ? Nothings surely^ 
can be more repugnant ^to common sense than this 
contrivance in the ladies to weaken their support, 
who had before too great an aptitude to fall. If there 
can be any reason assigned for so strange a con- 
duct, it must be this, that they thought it necesssiry 
to diminish the base^ after they had lightened the 
capital. 

It would be a downright arraignment (^ your sa- 
gacity to imagine that the malignant consequences 
annexed to this distemper are unnoticed by you. 
An object, whose entire mass of blood is corrupted 
by fashion, becomes not unworthy the cognizance of 
the higher powers, as the most prejudicial being to 
a civil society. In order to think as I do, you need 
only to consider what are the evils consequential to 
fashion. Are they not those of folly, pride, extrava- 
gance, gaming, and even dishonesty ? Persons afflicted 
with this malady are apt to imagine themselves under 
no obligation to pay their just debts ; while those om- 
tracted at a gaming-table are to be discharged with 
all the punctuality of honesty. 

These reflections, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are the result 
g( a heart-felt concern for the good of my country* 
The prosperous growth of every kind of iniqui^ 
cannot fail, in the end, of endangering her political 
health. One should be apt to believe that our own 
soil was not pregnant enough with vice, while we 
are daily adopting every exotic folly. Our natural 
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eneniy^ ev^n antecedent to conquest^ is imposing upon 
us, not only her language^ but her manners and her 
dress. A superficid view of the history of old Rome 
will present us with every similar circumstance of 
corruption. — God forbid a similar fate should over- 
take us! 

I have hitherto suppressed an inclination to trouble 
yoa with my disapprobation of the times ; and no- 
thing less than an open violation of all the laws of 
decency^ good sense^ and duty, in my own familyy 
could have prompted me to enlarge the list of your 
correspondents. I am now^ sir/ at my paternal estate^ 
where I constantly reside^ unless some unavoidable 
occurrence breaks in upon my retirement^ and calls 
me to town. In the younger part of my days^ by 
rirtue of public employments^ I was admitted to a 
pretty large commerce with mankind; but on n^y 
latlier's decease^ satiated, with the pleasures of high 
life, I withdrew in my forty-first year to the place I 
now write from. I am conscious of no very material 
impirudence diat I have been guilty of, except my 
marriage, which has shaded my visionary prospect 
of happiness with the heaviest disquietude. Two 
daughters only are the issue of this marriage, who, 
thanks to the tuition of their mother, are not wanting 
in any single accomplishment of modish education* 
They speak French before they understand English, 
and play at cards for pounds, without knowing the 
value of a -shilling; and, in a word, by a patrician dis-^ 
relish aS economy, speak themselves the incontested 
children of Sir Pope Pedigree's daughter. I forbear 
to mention the manner in which (with their mother's 
connivance) they affect to expose the obscurity of my 
^ily ; because I must acknowledge it to have been 
tetitute of the honour of a dignified spendthrift, or 
tt illustrious suicide. 
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Having lired so long a voluntary exile from the 
beau monde^ my maxims are exploded as quite ob- 
solete. My wife and daughters ai*e perpetually as- 
suring me that I act in no respect like any of my 
polite neighbours: I will not dispute that they have 
some colour of truth for this assertion ; for you must 
be sensible^ Mr. Fitz-Adam, that it is no easy matter 
for a man in his grand climacteric to divest himself 
of old accustomed prejudices; and though I profess 
all imaginable deference to my great neighbours^ they 
must excuse the awkward particularity I have of 
paying my debts^ and of obstinately persevering in 
going now and then to church. Besides what I have 
inei^ioned^ I have the peculiar felicity of seeing, that 
nothing which either my ancestors or I have done, 
within or without doors, is in the least correi^poDdent 
with my :&mily's taste. The garden is a devoted 
victim to their caprice : last summer they erected in 
it a Chinese temple, but it proved too cold to be in- 
habited. In the winter, all my Christmas blocks went 
to the composition of a hermitage, which is only 
tenanted by my girls, and the female hermits of taste 
of their acquaintance. This spring I narrowly escaped 
the reputation of building a ruin in my park ; out 
luckily, as my workmen were lopping some c^ my 
trees, they opened, by mere accident^ a prospect to 
my Lord Killdollar's house, the noblest, perhaps;, and 
most natural ruin extant. 

It is impossible for you to conceive the instances I 
could enumerate ; but not to tire your patience bv a 
long detail of grievances, I shall close my letter with 
observing, that I see a succession of them before me 
while my wife is above polluting the blood of the 
Pedigrees, by admitting into her composition the least 
tincture of affability ; and while my daughters arc in 
a fair way of dying unmarried, by their polite be- 
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haWour^ and meretricious style of dress. If the 
reasonableness of my complaint should obtain the 
sanction of your approbation^ and be countenanced in 
the Worlds it will in some measure alleyiate the afflic- 
tion of^ 

Sir, 
Your constant reader and admirer. 
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It has been the constant practice ever since I can 
remember for people to recommend the particular 
wares they deal in, by setting forth that they are 
more essentially necessary at the present time than 
they were ever known to be in times past. The 
diN^r, to recommend his elixir for the nerves, ad- 
dresses you with, ^ Never were nervous decays, &c. so 
frequent as at present.' The man of learning prefaces 
liis discourse upon occult qualities with, ' Never was 
there so total a decay of literature as at present ;' and 
the divine iiitkxiduces his volume of sermons with, 
' Never did sin and folly abound so as at present.* 

But though this method may be a very good one, 
and may have contributed greatly to the increase of 
trade, I have always considered it as somewhat bor- 
dering upon craft, and have therefore rejected it, to 
pursue a contrary practice. Never was mankind so 
good as at present, I say again and again : for how- 
ever unwise or unrighteous the people of these nations 
may have been two years ago, it is hardly to be con- 
ceived how greatly they are improved in their under- 
itandings, and amended in their morals, by the ex- 
tenrive circulation of these my lucubrations. 
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Many personB are of opinion (I suppose from the 
effects which they find to have been produced in 
themselves) that every individual of my readers has 
>been in some respect or other the better for me : but 
this perhaps may be carrying the matter a little too 
far ; and indeed I have a private reason for thinking 
that there: may be here and there one^ who^ though 
a considerable reader of these excellent essays^ has 
received no benefit from them at all. There are 
people in the world, who, because they pride them- 
selves upon contradicting an established (pinion, have 
suggested in a whisper, that this is not absolutely, 
and to all intents and' purposes, the very best paper 
that has hitherto been published in any age or counii- 
try; And to confess a truth^ which will, . no doubt, 
he as surprising to my readers as it was to me, I have 
actually received a letter, written in sober s^neas. 
And without the least intention to be witty, insinu* 
ating that. I am growing dull, and advising me to lay 
.down my paper, while I can do it with honour. But a^ 
.1 have hitherto found my wit to be inexhaustible, and 
as I have new, as much as ever, the good of my coun- 
.try at heart, I am willing to continue these my labours 
^while there are the least gleanings of folly remaining; 
and till I. can have the glory of effecting a thorough 
reformation. 

To follow this great and laudable design, I must 
beg of my correspondents to be very diligent in their 
inquiries after wnat is doing in town, and that they 
will neglect no opportunity of transmitting me all 
the intelligence they can get. I should be glad to 
.know, among other matters of consequence, if there 
is yet any such thing as play going on at White's. 
I should like also to hear that the proposal for esta^ 
.blishing lectures in divinity and moral philosophy 
next M'ipter in the great ropm at St. James's oG&e^ 
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iKNue hafi met with the approbation of the whole 
dub. The repeated assurances which I am daily 
receiving that fornication and adultery are entirely 

-at a stand in this great metropolis, are highly agree- 
able to me ; as also that the great increase of bloom^ 
which has of late been so very obserrable on the 

; cheeks of ladies of fashion^ is wholly owing to their 
abhorrence of cards and late hours. I hear with 
great self-congratulation and delight from the city^ 
that they are hourly increasing in frugality and in- 

'dustiy^ and that neither haz£u*d^ nor any unlawful 

'game at cards^ has been so much as thought of at 
their dubs for this twelre-month past. But above 
My I am charmed with the accounts which I have 
from time to time received of the last general elec- 
tion. That inflexible abhorrence of bribery and 

•cmruption, which so visibly and universally mani- 
fested itself among all ranks and orders of men, 

'oonstitaents as well as candidates, must be an in- 
contestable proof of the consummate virtue of the 
ptesent times. 

From all these happy considerations, J am perfectly 
of opinion with the late Mr. Whiston, that the Mil- 

' lennium, or the kingdom of the just upon earth, is 
very near at hand. When that long-expected time 
arrives, I shall consider the plan of this paper as 
complete, and conclude it the Thursday following, 
with a benediction to my readers. 

It has been owing to this general reformation 
(which I flatter myself has been prindpally brought 
about by these weekly essays) that I have thought 
•tit to suppress certain letters, lately come to hand, 
which are filled with most unreasonable complaints 
against the iniquity of the times. One of these let- 
*terB laments very emphatically the great increase of 
-poper^. among us, and begs, that I would postpone 

VOLt II. ^ 
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every amusing speculation^ to attack with gravity and 
argument the doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
same letter recommends^ in a postscript^ sottie ne« 
cessary alterations to be made in the book of Com- 
mon rrayer^ and desires that my next paper may be 
an address to the bishop upon that occasion. Another 
of these letters inveighs bitterly against the univeiw 
sality of skittle-grounds in the gardens of people of 
fashion, and assures me that it is in vain to hope for 
a reformation, while gentlemen and ladies, nay, even 
the clergy themselves, are mis-spending their time 
in the unchristian-like diversions of porters and diayu 
men. The letter signed Decorus, complaining of 
Brunetta's nakedness at church, had long ago re- 
ceived a place in these papers, if I could have been 
convinced that it had less of invention in it than of 
•reality : for I am assured by a particular friend, who 
is a constant frequenter of all public places, that since 
my repeated animadversions on that subject, then 
is not a pair of naked shoulders to be seen either far 
love or money. He proceeds farther to assure m^ 
that those excellent animadversions have given the 
ladies such an unconquerable aversion to all kinds of 
nakedness, that a party of them, going this summer 
from Richmond to Vauxhall by water, chose rather 
to see a handsome young fellow go to the bottom, as 
he was attempting to swim across the Thames, than 
to take him ihto their boat ; and when the waterman 
^gged for God's sake that they might save the young 
man's life, the eldest of the ladies protested with great 
vehemence, that she had rather the whole odious sex 
should perish than have her modesty afironted with 
the sight of a naked man. 

But though every reformation of this kind is a 
sensiUe pleasure to me, I am very far from attri- 
fatttiiig the whole merit of it to myself; on the con* 
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tnury^ it is with the utmost pride and satisfection 
that I acknowledge the many and gfeat helps which 
I hare received from correspondents^ whose names, 
whenever they come to be mentioned in this under- 
taking, will reflect an honour upon my own. It is 
to these gentlemen, more than to myself, that I am 
to ascribe the reformation above-mentioned : and be- 
cause, as I said before, in spite of our endeavours to 
make mankind perfect, there is still perhaps a little 
qnrinkling of folly remaining amongst us; and as the 
'Millennium may possibly be at a much greater distance 
than Mr. Whiston and I have so sanguinely imagined 
it to be; and moreover, considering the comparative 
weakness of my own abilities; I hereby request and 
entreat of my correspondents, that they will con-» 
tbrae to &]nour me^with their assistance in this w<^k, 
which will most certainly be brought to a conclusion 
«B the very first Thursday after the said Millennium 
diall oonuBfince. 

I cannot show myself more in earnest upon this 
ooeasioa than by closing my paper with the fol- 
kving humbte address to one of its ablest sup- 
fvters* 

ADAM FITZ*ADAM TO THE * OF ***• 

With grateful heart Fitz-Adam greets ye, 
And in these rhymes, my Lord, entreats ye. 
That you once more the World would prop, 
Whra, but for strength like yours, must drop : 
For I, grown weak, and somewhat older. 
Feel it too heavy on my shoulder : 
And well I may ; for bards have sung. 
That giant Atlas, huge and strong. 
Oft found his World too great a load. 
And aak'd assistance of a God, 
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Who eaeed his back with little pain^ 

And set the World to rights again. 

So I from you, my great Alcides, 

(Whose aim my glory and my pride is) 

Request, my Lord — You know my drift — • 

That you would lend me t' other lift : 

Your smallest effort is enough. 

The same you use in taking snuff: ^ 

You smile, my Lord — indeed 'tis true, ^ 

A finger and your thumb will do. 
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An old friend and fellow-student of mine at th^ 
unirersity called upon me the other morning, and 
found me reading Plato's Symposion. I laid-dowik 
my book to receive him, which, after the first usual 
compliments, he 'took up, saying, ' You will give 
me leave to see' what was die object of your studiei/ 
' Nothing 4ess than the divine Plato,' said I, ' that 
amiable philosopher — ' * With whom (interrupted 
my friend) Cicero declares that he would rather be 
in the wrong, than in the right way with any otber/ 
* I cannot,' replied I, ^ carry my veneration for him 
to th^t degree of enthusiasm ; but yet, wherever I 
understand him, (for I confess I do not every where) 
I prefer him to all the ancient philosophers. Hia 
Symposion more particularly engages and entertaina 
me, as I see there the manners and characters (^ the 
most eminent men, of the politest times, of the 
politest city of Greece. And, with all due respect 
to the moderns, I much question whether an ac- 
count of a modern Symposion, though written by 
the ablest hand, could be read with so mudi plea« 
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flure and improvemeot.' ' I do not know that/ re- 
|>Iied my fnend ; ' for though I revere the ancients 
m much as you possibly can^ and look upon the 
modems as piginies, when compared to those giants ; 
vet if we come up to, or near them in any thing, it 
IS the elegancy and delicacy of our connvial inter- 
course.* 

I was the more surprised at this doubt of my 
fnend, because I knew that he implicitly subscribed 
tOp and superstitiously maintained, ajl the articles of 
the chu9si(»l feith. I therefore asked him whether 
he was serious ? He answered me that he was : that 
in his mind, Plato spun out that silly affair of love 
too fine and too long; and that if I would but let 
him introduce me to the club, of which he was an 
uoworihy member, he believed I should at least en- 
tertain the same doubt, or perhaps even decide in 
hvoar of the modems. I thanked my friend for his 
Idnd offer, but added, that in whatever society he 
VM an unworthy member, I should be still a more 
HDWorthy guest: that moreover my retired and 
domestic turn <^ life was as inconsistent with the 
engigeiiieots of a dub, as my natural taciturnity 
idBODgst strangers would be misplaced in the midst 
of iB that fesSd mirth and gaiety. ' You mistake 
Me (answered my friend) ; every member of our 
cihib has the privilege of bringing one friend along 
ivitk luBi, who is by no means thereby engaged to 
iieeoaie a member of it: and as for your taciturnity, 
we bave some silent members, who, by the way, are 
none of our worst. Silent people never spoil com- 
pany, but, on the contrary, by being good hearers, 
encoorage good speakers.' ' But I have another dif- 
ficolty, (answerea I) and that, I doubt, a very solid 
one, which is, that I drink nothing but water.' ' So 
much the worse for you,' (replied my friend, who, 
by-the-bv, loves his bottle most academically^ •, * '^wv 
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will pay for the claret you do not drink. We use 
no compulsion; every one drinks as little as he 
pleases-^' ' Which I presume (interrupted I) is as 
much as he can.' ' That is just as it happens/ said 
he; ''sometimes^ it is true^we make pretty good 
sittings ; but for my own part^ I choose to go home 
always before eleven : for, take my word for it, it is 
the sitting up late, and not the drink, that de^roys 
the constitution.' As T found that my friend would 
have taken a refusal ill, I told him that for this 
once I would certainly attend him to the club, but 
desired him to give me previously the outlines of 
the characters of the sitting members, that I might 
know how to behave myself properly. ' Your • pre- 
caution (said he) is a prudent one, and I will make 
you so well acquainted with them beforehand, that 
you shall not seem a stranger when among them. 
Vou must know then that our club consists of at 
least forty members when complete. Of these,' many 
are now in the country ; and besides, we have Bomt 
vacancies which cannot be filled up till next wintei^ 
Palsies and apoplexies have of late, 1 1 don't know 
why, been pretty rife among us, and carried off a 
good many. It is not above a we^ek ago, that poor 
Tom Toastwell fell on a sudden under the table, as 
we^ thought only a little in drink, but he was carried 
home, and never spoke more. Those whom you will 
probably meet with to-day are, first of. all. Lord 
Feeble, a nobleman of admirable sense, a true fine 

sntleman, and, for a man of quality, a pretty classic. 

[e has lived rather fast formerly, and impaired hi^ 
constitution by sitting up late, and drinking your 
thin sharp wines. He is still what you call nervous 
which makes him a little low-spirited and reserved at 
first ; but he grows very affable and cheerful as soon 
as he has warmed his stomach with about a bottle of 
good claret. 
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'Sfr Tunbelly Guzzle is a very worthy north- 
oonntry baronet^ of a good estate^ and one who. was 
befbrefaand in the worlds till being twice chosen 
knigfat of the shire^ and having in consequence got 
a pretty employment at courts he run out consider- 
ably. He has left off housekeepings and is now upon 
a retrieving scheme. He is the heartiest^ honestest 
£dlow living; and though he is a man of very few 
wordfl^ I can asisure you he does not want sense. He 
bad a university education^ and has a good notion of 
the classics, "f he poor man is confined half the year 
at least with the gout^ and has besides an inveterate 
acorvy, which 1 cannot account for : no man can live 
more r^^laily ; he eats nothing but plain meat^ and 
very litue of toat : he drinks no thin wines^ and never 
8it9 up late; for he has his full dose by eleven. • 

* Colonel Culverin is a brave old experienced officer^ 
though but a lieiitenant-^colonel of foot. Between you 
and me^ he has had great injustice done him, and is 
BOW oonmianded by many who were not born when 
he first came into the army. He has served in Ire- 
land, Minorca, and Gibraltar ; and would have been 
in all the late battles in Flanders^ had the regiment 
been ordered there. It is a pleasure to hear him talk 
cf war. He is the best-natured manalive, but a little 
too jealous of his honour, and too apt to be in a 
pasBion; but that is soon over, and then he is sorry 
ibr it. I fear he is dropsical, which I impute to his 
drinking your champaigns and burgundies. . He got 
that 31 habit abroad. 

* £ar Greorge Plyant is well bom, has a genteel 
fintune, keeps the very best company, and is to be 
sore one of the best bred men alive : he is so good- 
natured, that he seems to have no will of his own. 
He will drink as little or as much as you please, and 
no matter of. what. He. has been a mighty man with. 
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the ladies formerly^ and loves the crack of the whip 
still. He is our news-monger ; for being a gentle^ 
man of the privy-chamber^ he goes to court every 
day^ and consequently knows pretty well what u 
gomff forward there. Poor gentleman ! I fear we riiall 
not keep him long ; for he seems hx gone in a a»b* 
sumption^ though the doctors say it is only a nervooB 
atrophy. 

' Will Sitfast is the best natured fellow livings and 
an excellent companion, though he seldom f^^eaks; 
but he is no flincher^ and sits every man's hand out 
at the dub. ,He is a very good scholar^ and can write 
very pretty Latin verses. I doubt he is in a declining 
way; for a paralytic stroke has lately twitched up mie 
side of his mouth so> that he is now obliged to take 
his wine diagonally. However he keeps up his spirits 
bravely^ and never shams his glass. 

' Doctor Carbuncle is an honesty jolly, merry paiw 
son, well affected to the government, and much ot 
a gentleman. He is the life of our dub, instead of" 
being the least restraint upon it. He is an admirable 
scholar, and I really believe has all Horace by heart; 
I know he has him always in his pocket. His red 
face, inflamed nose, and swelled legs, make him gene* 
rally thought a hard drinker by those who do not 
know him; but I must do him the justice to saj^ 
that I never saw him disguised with liquor in my 
life. It is true, he is a very large man, and can hold 
a great deal, which makes the colonel call him^ pkft* 
santly enough, a vessel of election. 

' The last and least (conduded my friend) is your 
humble servant, such as I am ; and if you please we 
will go and walk in the park till dinner-time.' I 
agreed, and we set out together. But here the reader 
will perhaps expect that I should let him walk on a 
little, while I give his character. We were of the 
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same year of St. John's college in Cambridge : < he 
"was a younger brother of a good family^ was bred to. 
the church> and had just got a fellowship in the 
college, when his elder brother dyings he succeeded 
to an easy fortune^ and resolved to make himself easy 
with it^ that is^ to do nothing. As he had resided 
loDff in college^ he had contracted all the habits and 
prejudices^ the laziness^ the soaking^ the pride> and 
the pedantry of the cloister^ which after a certain 
time are never to be rubbed off. He considered the 
critical knowledge of the Greek and Latin words as 
the utmost effort of the human understandings and a 
glass of good wine in good company^ as the highest 
pitch of human felicity. Accordingly he passes his 
momibgs-in reading the classics^ most of which he has 
long bad by hearty and his evenings in drinking his 
glass of good wine^ which^ by frequent fillings amounts 
at least to two^ and often to three bottles a day. I 
must Bot onut mentioning that my friend is tormented 
witk the €iUme, which misfortune he imputes to his 
iMioe having drank water for a month, by the pre- 
scription of the late Doctor Cheyne^ and by no means 
to at least twojjuarts of claret a day, for these last 
tliirty years* To return to my friend : ' I am very 
jnueh mistaken,' said he, as we were walking in the 
parkj 'if you do not thank me for procuring this da3r's 
^itertainment : for a set of worthier gentlemen to be 
eure never lived.' ' I make no doubt of it,* said I, 
^ and am therefore the more concerned when I reflect 
that this dub of worthy gentlemen might, by your 
own aooount, be not improperly called an hospital 
of incurables, as there is not one among them who 
does not labour under some chronical and mortal 
&temper.' * I see what you would be at,* answered 
ny friend ; ' you would insinuate that it is all owing 
to wine: but let me assure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
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tkdi Mfhe, etpeclaliy claret, if neat and s'ood, cam 
kmrt no man* I did not reply to this aphorism of 
mj friend^ which I knew would draw on too lon^ a 
discussion^ especially as we were just going into the 
dub-room^ where I took it for granted that it was 
one c^ the great constitutional principles. The ac:- 
coont of this modem Symposion shall be the subject 
of my next paper. 
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If T friend presented me to the company, in wiiafc he 
t&ought the most obHging manner ; but whidi> I coin 
iasSy put me a little out of countenance. * Give me 
feare, gentlemen/ said he, ^ to present to you my old 
friend Mr. Fitz-Adam, the ingenious author of the 
World.* The word author instantly excited the at- 
tention of the whole company, and drew all their eyes 
upon me : for people who are not apt to write them-* 
•elves have a strange curiosity to see a live ftutkar^ 
The gentlemen received me in common, with those 
gestures that intimate welcome; and I on my port 
lespectfnlly muttered some of those nothings^ whidi 
stand instead of the something one should say, anci 
perhaps do fiill as well. 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen were re- 
freshing themselves before dinner with what they 
tailed a cool tankard; in which they successively 
drank to me. When it came to my turn, I thought 
I could not decently decline drinking the gentlemen's 
healths, which I dia aggregately : but how was I sur* 
prised, when upon the first taste I discovered that 
tlus cooling and refreshing draught was composed of 
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the stropgest mountain wine, lowered indeed with a 
very littJe lemon and water, but then heightened 
again hy a quantity of those comfortable aromatics, 
nutmeg and ginger ! Dinner, which had been called 
for more than once with some impatience, was at last 
brought up, upon the colonel's threatening perdition 
to the master and all the waiters of the nouse, if it 
was delayed two minutes longer. We sat down with- 
out ceremony, and we were no sooner sat down than 
every body (except myself) drank every body's health, 
which made a tumultuous kind of noise. 1 observed 
with surpriaey that the common quantity of wine was 
put into elafiees of an immense size and weight ; but 
my Buifpnae eeased when I saw the tremulous hands 
tDat took ihem, and for which I supposed thav were 
intended as hdlast. But even this precaution did not 
protect the nose of Doctor Carbuncle from a severe 
ahockj in his attempt to hit his mouth. The colonel, 
who observed this accident, cried out pleasantly, 
' Why, doctor, I -find you are but a bad engineer. 
While you aim at your mouth you will never hit it, 
take my word for it. A floating battery, to hit the 
mark, must be pointed something above or below it. 
If you would hit your mouth, direct your four-pounder 
at your forehead, or your chin.' The doctor good- 
humouredly thanked the colonel for the hint, and pro- 
miaed him to communicate it to his friends at Oxrord, 
where, he owned, that he had seen many a good glass 
.of port spilt for want of it. Sir Tunbelly almost smiled. 
Sir Georse laughed, and the whole company, some- 
how or other, applauded this elegant piece of raillery. 
But alas ! things soon took a less pleasant turn; for 
an enormous buttock of boiled salt beef, which had 
auGceeded the soup, proved not to be sufficiently 
oomed for Sir Tunbelly, who had bespoke it; and 
at the same time Lord Feeble took a dislike to the 
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claret^ which he affirmed not to be the same whidi 
they had drank the day before ! it had no silkinesf, 
went rough off the tongue, and his lordshij) shrewdly 
suspected that it was mixed with Benecario, or some 
of those black wines. This was a common cause^ and . 
excited unirersal attention. The whole company tasted 
it seriously^ and every one found a different fault with 
it. The master of the house was immediately sent fbr 
up^ examined^ and treated as a criminal. Sir Tim^. 
belly reproached him with the freshness of the beef^ 
while at the same time all the others fell upon him 
for the badness of his wines^ telling him that it was 
not fit usage for such good customers as they were, 
and in fine> threatening him with a migration of the 
dub to some other house. The criminal laid the bhum^ 
of the beef's not being corned enough upon his cook) 
^hom he promised to turn away; and attested heaven 
and earth that the wine was the very same which they 
had all approved of the day before ; and as he had a 
soul to be saved^ was true Chateau Margoux. . ' Cha-f 
teaux devil (said the colonel with warm&)^it.is yqinr 
d— -d rough Chaos wine.' Will Sitfast, who thought 
himself obliged to articulate upon this occasion^ 8aid> 
he was not sure it was a mixed wine^ but that indeed 
it drank down. ' If that is all (interrupted the docttnr) 
let us e'en drink it up then. Or^ if that won't do, 
since we cannot have the true Falernum, let us take 
up for once with the viie Sabinum, What say yon, 
gentlemen^ to good honest port, which I am con- 
vinced is a much wholesomer stomach wine ?' My 
iriend, who in his heart loves port better than any 
other wine in the world, willingly seconded the doctor's 
motion, and spoke very favourably of your Portingal 
wines in general, if neat. Upon this some was im- 
mediately brought up, which I observed my friend 
and the doctor stuck to the whole evening. I could 
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not heip asking the doctor if he really preferred port 
to lifter wines ? To which he answered^ ' You know^ 
Mr. Fitz-Adam^ that use is second nature : and port 
is in a manner mother's milk to me ; for it is what 
my j4lma Mater suckles all her numerous progeny 
with.* I silently assented to the doctor's account^ 
which I was convinced was a true one> and then at- 
tended to the judicious animadversions of the other 
gentlemen upon the claret^ which were still con- 
tinued, though at the same time they continued to 
drink it. I hinted. my surprise at this to Sir Tun- 
belly^ who gravely answered me^ and in a moving 
way, WkVf what can toe do? * Not drink it (replied I), 
unce it 18 not good.' ^ But what will you have us 
do? and how shall we pass the evening?' rejoined 
the baronet. * One cannot go home at five o'clock.' 
' That depends a great deal upon use/ said I. ' It 
may be so^ to a certain degree^' said the doctor. 
' But give me leave to ask you, Mr. Fitz^Adam, you 
who drink nothing but water^ and live much at home, 
how do you keep up your spirits ?' ' Why, doctor,' 
said I, ' as I never lowered my spirits by strong 
liqaor, I do not want it to raise them.' Here we 
were interrupted by the colonel's raising his voice 
and indignation against the burgundy and cliam- 
naign, swearing that the former was ropy, and the 
«tter upon the fret, and not without some suspicion 
if dder and sugar-candy; notwithstanding which, 
\e drank, in a bumper of it, confusion to the town of 
Bristol and the bottle act. It was a shame, he said, 
^at gentlemen could have no good burgundies and 
ampaigns, for the sake of some increase of the re- 
me, the manufacture of glass bottles, and such sort 
tuff. Sir George confirmed the same, adding that 
"as scandalous: and the whole company agreed, 
the new parliament would certainly repeal so 

>L. II. N 
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absurd an act the very first session; but if tbey did 
not^ they hoped they would receive instructions to 
that purpose from their constituents. ' To be sure,' 

said the colonel : ' What a d d rout they made 

about the repeal of the Jew-bill, for which nobody 
cared one farthing ! But by the way (continued he) 
I think every body has done eatings and therefore 
had not we better have the dinner taken away^ and 
the wine set upon the table ?' To this the company 
gave an luianimous Ay. While this was doing, 4 
asked my friend^ with seeming seriousness^ whether 
no part .of the dinner was to be served up again, 
when the wine should be set upon the table ? He 
seemed surprised at my question, and asked me if I 
was hungry ? To which I answered. No ; but asked 
him in my turn if he was dry ? To which he also an- 
swered. No. * Then pray,' replied I, ' why not as 
well eat without being hungry, as drink withoi^t 
being dry ?' My friend was so stunned with this, that 
he attempted no reply, but stared at me with as much 
astonishment as he would have done at my great an* 
oestor Adam in his primitive state of nature. 

The cloth was now taken away, and the bottles, 
glasses, and dish-clouts put upon the table; when 
Will Sitfast, who I found was perpetual toast*maker, 
took the chair, of course, as the man of application 
to business. He began the King's health in a bumper, 
which circulated in the same manner, not without 
some nice examinations of the chairman as to e/ay- 
light. The bottle standing by me, I was called upon 
by the chairman, who added] that though a water- 
drinker, he hoped I would not refuse that health ip 
wine. I begged to be excused, and told him that I 
never drank his Majesty's hedth at all, though no 
one of his subjects wished it more heartily than I 
did: that hitherto it had not api)cared to mc, that 
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there could be the least relation between the wine I 
drank^ and the king's state of health ; and that till I 
was convinced that impairing my own health would 
improve his Majesty's^ I was resolved to preserve the 
use of my faculties and my limbs^ to employ both in 
his service^ if he could ever have occasion for them. 
I had foreseen the consequences of this refusal ; and 
thoagh my Mend had answered for my principles, I 
easily discovered an air of suspicion in the coimte* 
nances of the company ; and I overheard the colonel 
whisper to Lord Feeble, ' This author is a very odd 

dO|/ 

My friend was ashamed of me ; but however, to 
help me o£f as well as he could, he said to me aloud, 
' Mr. Fitz-Adam, this is one of those singularities 
wliich yon have contracted by living so much alone.* 
From tbiB moment the company gave me up to my 
oddnesses, and took no farther notice of me. I leaned 
silently upon the table, waiting for (though to say the 
truth, without expecting) some of that festal gaiety, 
tlimt urbanity, and that elegant mirth, of which my 
friend :had promised so large a share : instead of 
all which, the conversation ran chiefly into narrative, 
and grew duller and duller with every bottle. Lord 
Feeble recounted his former achievements in love and 
wine; the colonel complained, though with dignity, 
of htfdships and injustice ; Sir George hinted at 
some important discoveries which he had made that 
day at court, but cautiously avoided naming names; 
Sir Tunbelly slept between glass and glass; the 
doctor and my friend talked over college matters, 
and quoted Latin ; and our worthy president applied 
himself wholly to business, never speaking but to 
order ; as, ' Sir, the bottle stands with you ; Sir, you 
are to name a toast ; That has been drank already ; 
Here, more claret;' &c.. In the height of all this 
oonvivial pleasantry^ which I plainly saw waa c»\n& 
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to its zenithi 1. 6tole away at about niiie o'clock, and 
went home ; where reflections upon the entertainment 
of the day crowded into my mind^ and may perhaps 
be the subject of some future paper. 
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The entertainment (I do not say the diversion) which) 
I mentioned in my last paper tumbled my imagina- 
tion to such a degree, and suggested such a variety! 
of ipdistinct ideas to my mind, that notwithstanding 
all the pains I took to sort and digest, I could not 

. reduce tnem to method : I shall therefore throw them 
out in this paper without order, and just as they oc- 
curred to me. 

When I considered that, perhaps, two millions of 
my fellow-subjects passed two parts in three of their 

, lives in the very same manner. in which the worthy 
members of my friend's club passed theirs, I was at 
a loss, to discover that attractive, irresistible, and in-. 
visible charm (for I confess I saw none) to which they. 
so deliberately and assiduously sacrificed their time, 
their health, and their reason ; till dipping accidentally, 
into Monsieur Pascal, I read upon the subject of 
i^unting the following passage. * What, unless to 
drown thought, (says that excellent writer) can make 
men throw away so much time upon a silly animal, 
which they might buy much cheaper in the market?. 
It hinders us from looking into ourselves, which is a 
view we cannot bear.' That this is often one motive, 
and sometimes the only one of hunting, I can easily: 
believe. But then it must be allowed too, that if 
the jolly sportsman, who thus vigorously runs away, 
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fnxm himself, does not break his necic in his fli 
he improres his health, at least, by his exercise^ 
what other niotiire can possibly be assigned for 
Soaker's daily and seriously swallowiog his own \ 
stmction, except that of 'drowning thought, a 
hindering him from looking into himself, which is 
view he cannot bear?' 

Unhappy the man who cannot willingly and fre 
quently converse with himself; but miserable in tht 
highest degree is the man who dares not. In one ol 
these predicaments must that man be, who soaks and 
deeps away his whole life. Either tired of himself 
for want of any reflections at all, or dreading himself 
for fear of the most tormenting ones, he flies for re« 
fiige from his folly or his guilt to the company of 
hiB ^low-sufierers, or to the intoxication of strong 
]iqu<M^. 

Archbishop Tillotson asserts, and very truly, that 

no man can plead in defence of swearing that he 

was born of a swearing constitution. I believe the 

same thing may with equal truth be aflirmed of 

drinking. No man is bom a drinker. Drinking is 

an acquired, not a natural vice. The child, when he 

lint tastes strong liquors, rejects them with evident 

rigns of disgust; but is insensibly brought flrst to 

bear, and then perhaps to like them, by the folly of 

Ilia parents, who promise them as an encouragement, 

vnd give them as a reward. 

When the coroner's inquest examines the body of 

le of those unhappy wretches who drown themselves 

a pond or river, with commonly a provision of lead in 

nr pockets, to make the work the surer, the verdict 

ifherfeio de se, or lunacy. Is it then the water, 

Ae suddenness of the plunge, that constitutes 

sr the madness or the guilt of the act ? Is there 

diflference between a water and a wine suicide ? 

ere be> it is evidently in favour of tVi^ iottRct ^ 
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which is never so deliberate ^and premeditated as the 
latter. The Soaker jogs on with a gentler pace in* 
deed^ l)ut to as sure and certain destruction ; and as 
a proof of his intention^ would^ I believe> upon ex* 
amination^ be generally found to have a good deal of 
lead about him too. He cannot allege in his defence, 
that he has not warning ; since he daily sees, in the 
chronical distempers of all his fellow Soakers, the 
fetal effects of that slow poison which he so greediljF 
guzzles : for I defy all the honest gentlemen, that is, 
^1 the hard drinkers in England (a numerous \K)dy 
I doubt) to produce me one single instance of a 
Soaker, whose health and faculties are not visiUy 
impaired by drinking. Some indeed, born much 
stronger than others, hold it out longer, and are ab- 
surdly quoted as living proofs even of the salutary 
effects of drinking: but though they have not yet 
any of the most distinguished characteristics of their 
profession about them ; though they have not yet lost 
one half of themselves by a hemiplegia, nor the use 
of all their Ijmbs by the gout ; though they are but 
moderately mangy, and though the impending dropsy 
may not yet appear ; I will venture to affirm that the 
hedth they boast of is at best but an awkward state 
between sickness and health : if they are not actually 
sick, they are not actively well ; and you will always 
find some complaint or other inadvertently drop 
from the triumphant Soaker, within half an hour, 
after he has assured you that he is neither sick nor 
sorry. My wife, who is a little superstitious, and 
perhaps too apt to point out and interpret judgments,' 
(o^erwise an excellent woman) firmly believes, that 
the dropsy, of which most Soakers finally die, is a 
manifest and just judgment upon them ; the wine 
they so much loved being turned into water, and 
themselves drowned at last in the element they so 
much abhorred. 
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, i A FRtiooal and sober, mafi^ invited by the wit i 
gaiety ef good company^ and hurried away by 
vnoonimon flow of spirits^ may happen to drink t 
much, and perhaps accidentally to get drunk; but the 
these sallies will be short, and not frequent. Wherea 
the Soaker is an utter stranger to wit and mirth, anc 
no friend to either. His business is serious, and he 
applies himself seriously to it ; he steadily pursues 
the numbing, stupifyinj^ and petrifying, not the 
animating and exhilarating qualities of the wine; 
Gallons ef the Nepenthe would be lost upon him. 
The more he drinks the duller he grows : his politics 
become more obscure, and his narratives more tedious 
and less inteUigible : till at last maudlin, he employs 
what little articulation he has left in relating hia 
doleful tale to an insensible audience. I fear my 
countrymen have been too long noted for this manner 
oi fbinking, since a very old and eminent French 
historian, speaking of the English, who were then in 
possession of Aquitain, the promised land of claret, 
aays, lis se saoulerent grmidement, et se divertircnt 
mimU trisietnent dk la mode de leur pais, 
■ A very skilful surgeon of my acquaintance asbured: 
loe, that having opened the body of a Soaker, who 
died of an apoplexy, he had found all the finer tubes 
uul vessels plugged up with the tartar of the wine 
le had swallowed, so as to render the circulation of 
be blood absolutely impossible; and the folds of the, 
tomach so stiffened with it, that it could not perform 
s functions. He compared the body of the deceased 
a siplHm so choked up with the tartar and dregs 
the wine that had run through it, as to be im- 
vious. I adopted this image, which seemed to me 
ist one: and I shall for the future ty])ify -the 
:cr by the Siphon, suction being equally the only, 
less of both. 
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An object^ viewed at once> and in its fVdl extent, 
will sometimes strike the mind^ when the several 
parts and gradations of it, separately seen^ would be 
but little attended to. I shall therefore here present 
the society of Siphons with a calculation^ of which 
they cannot dispute the truths and will not^ I believe^ 
deny the moderation ; and yet perhaps they will b^ 
surprised when they see the gross sums of the wine 
they sack, of the money they pay for it, and of the 
time they lose in the course of seven years only. 

I reckon that I put a stanch Siphon very low, 
when I put him only at two bottles a day, one day 
with another. This in seven years amounts to four 
thousand four hundred and ten bottles, which make 
twenty hogsheads and seventy bottles. 

Supposing this quantity to cost only four shillings 
a bottle, which I take to be the lowest price of claret, 
the sum amounts to eight hundred and eighty-two 
pounds. 

Allowing every Siphon but six hours a day to suck 
his two bottles m, which is a short allowance, that 
time amounts to six hundred and thirty-eight days, 
eighteen hours ; one full quarter of his life, for the 
above-mentioned seven years. Can any rational being 
coolly consider these three gross sums, of wine, and 
consequently distempers swallowed, of money lavished^ 
and time lost, without shame, regret, and a resolution 
of reformation ? 

I son well aware that the numerous society of 
Siphons will say, like Sir Tunbelly, What would 
this fellow have us do ? To which 1 am at no loss 
for an answer. Do any thing else. Preserve and 
improve that reason which was given you to be 
your guide through this world, and to a better. 
Attend to, and discharge your religious, your moral, 
and yoiur social duties. These are occupations worthy 
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of a rational being : they will agreeably and use- 
fully employ your time^ and will banish from your 
breasts that tiresome listlessness^ or those tormenting 
thoughts^ from which you endeavour^ though in vain^ 
to fly. Is your retrospect uncomfortable? Exert 
yourselves in time to make your prospect better; 
and let the former serve as a back-ground to ther 
latter. Cultivate and improve your minds' with 
readings according to your several educations and 
capacities. There are several useful books suited to 
them alL True religion and virtue give a cheerful 
and happy turn to the mind, admit of all true plea- 
sures, ana even procure the truest. 

Cantahrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides 
more miles in a year than the keenest sportsman, - 
and with almost equal velocity. The former keeps 
hh head clear, the latter his body in health. It is 
not from himself that he runs, but to his acquaintance, , 
a 8yn(mymous term for his friends. Intemallj safe, 
Y^ seeks no sanctuary from himself,, no intoxication^ 
for his mind. His penetration ms^es him discover 
and divert himself with the follies of mankind, which 
lyis wit enables him to expose with the truest ridicule, 
though always without personal offence. Cheerful 
abroad, because happy at home, and thus happy, be- 
QMise virtuous. 

*^* / am obliged to many correspondents for, 
^etUrs, which, though hitherto unnoticed, tctll he pu6' 
'ished with all convenient speed. 
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It is a very true, though a very trite principle, * that 
the point of perfection is at a middle distance between 
the two extremes;' alid whoever is the least con*, 
tersant with the world will have frequent opportuni- 
ties of convincing himself of its importance, whether 
he applies it to the morals, manners, or other objects 
of human action. 

I shall make it the subject of this day's paper to 
particularize the danger of passing too precipitately 
from one extreme to Uie other, itr^ta instance whica ^ 
I conceive to be of very material consequence to/tlie 
entertainment, instruction, and virtue of mankind. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the last age 
was pedantry. Every man appeared so sensibly con- 
vinced of the dignity and usemlness of his own pro- 
fession, that he considered it as the only one merit- 
ing the attention of reasonable creatures, and, where- 
ever he was admitted, introduced it as such, without 
the least regard to times, persons, or places. It was 
impossible to sit half an hour with the man of learn- 
ing, without discovering his contempt for every kind 
of discourse that was not tinctured, like his own^ 
with the sentiments and language of Aristotle or 
Plato. Divines were apt but too often to perplex 
the heads of young ladies at tea-tables with school 
distinctions, and the depths of metaphysics ; and such 
jargon terms as capias's, certiorari's, and premunire 
facias*s, were more frequently the expressions of 
lawyers in the same company, than love and adora- 
tion, the natural language of the place. A military 
man no sooner entered the room, than you associated 
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the disoharge of artillerj^ with hie appearance. The 
aath(vity of his voice oJenced eveiy milder subject 
of conversation^ and the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramillies^ so fetal to the enemy^ were fought over 
again in very turbulent description^ to the no small 
terror of his peaceable countrymen. 

The wits of those times very finely rallied this 
foible; and it has indeed suffered sucn discourage- 
ment in our days, that an absurdity, the very re* 
verse, though less to be justified, has succeeded m its 
place: I mean, a vicious affectation, in the present 
age, of avoiding that pedantry which so distinguished 
the preceding one. 

This affectation has been pursued to such lengths, 
thata person is esteemed very deficient in good breed- 
ing who ventures to explain himself on any subject, 
iiowever naturally it may arise in company, which 
genius, education, and his particular profession, have 
qualified him to support. As a man of the world, he 
will divert the discourse to any other subject, which, 
beinj^ entirely unacquainted with, he is secure of treat- 
ing m a manner altogether removed from pedantry. 
It is principally from this cause, that conversation, 
which formerly was the means of communicating 
knowledge with the freedom and delicacy peculiar to 
it, and which rendered the groves of Academus, the 
porches of Lycseum, and the walks of Tusculum 
fiunous to posterity, is degenerating into an useless 
and insipid intercourse: while the most trifling 
amusements that relieve us from the anxiety of it 
receive all our encouragement. 

It is indeed no wonder that clubs and other an- 
cient meetings for society arc growing out of fashion, 
when punctilio not only obliges you to be silent on 
those topics, which you are indined, from your know- 
lcd|ge 01 them, to enter upon with ft-cedom ; but sub- 
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jec'ts you to the mortification of hearing them dis- 
cussed by persons who never talked or thought of them 
till the present moment. The situation of the speaks 
too, in such\as6^)blies, can be no very desirable one, 

' while he is voluntarily imposing the necessity oh 
himself of attempting a subject, when unprovided 

' with materials for it. 

This custom is in no sort confined to mixed com- 

' panics, where possibly some faint, excuses might be 
ofilered for it ; but operates equally where men of the 
same profession are collected, who, to avoid seeming 
pedants in the eyes of each other, prefer obscenity, 
impertinence, or absurdity, to ,a conversation ou- 
culated to reflect mutual light on those studies, 

' which, either in speculation or practice, are the em- 

' ployment of their lives. 

A very understanding friend of mine, who, till 
within this month, has not visited London for five- 

■ and-twenty years, was lamenting to me seriously 
the declension of knowledge in this kingdom, and 

' seemed apprehensive that a country so distinguished 
for many ages was relapsing again into its ancient 
barbarity. I was somewhat surprii^d at the pecu- 
liarity of his sentiments, but did not remain long 
unacquainted with the cause of them. It seems my 
friend had spent the greatest part of that we^ in 
very different sets of company. He had dineifl' in 

- the beginning of it at a visitation, where the Britiifc 

' herring fishery, and some proposals respecting tlie 
public debt, had very warmly interestea the upper 
part of the table. He was the less in humour to 

' relish this dispute, as he had been kept up till three 
that very morning, in the neighbourhood of thte 
exchange, as moderator in a controversy on fore- 
knowledge and free-will. The next day, in Li^- 
coln's-lnn hall, he was not a little perplexed -with 
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the variety of opinicms on the circulation of the 
blood, the production of chyle, and the powers of di- 
gestion. It was his fortune afterwards to be present 
at Batson's coffee-house, when the disposition of the 
German army at the battle of Crotska, and the last 
siege of Conj, were severely arraigned ; and to listen 
at the Tilt-yard to many objections against a decree 
in chancery, and to a discourse employed to ascer- 
tain the provinces of reason, law, and equity. His 
greatest mortification was in an admittance that 
morning to a junto of statesmen near Whitehall, from 
whom nothing transpired, after two hours attention 
to them, except some injudicious, though modest con- 
jectures, on the future sport of Newmarket races. 

It- was easy for me, after this explanation, to ac- 
count for the indifferent opinion my friend had con- 
ceived of the divinity, law, and physic ; the politics, 
military knowledge, and trade of the present times; 
and yet, from my acquaintance with the characters 
he had seen, I may venture to assert, what in another 
age might have the appearance of a paradox, that he 
had been conversing with the most eminent divines, 
Javyers, and physicians ; with the ablest statesnyen, 
alrilrallest commanders, and most intelligent traders 
of any age <Nr country. 

This humour, it is to be feared, will by degrees 
infect the pen as well as the tongue ; ana that we 
ahall have apothecaries advertising comments on 
Machiavers art of war, and Serjeants at law taking 
an subscriptions for systems of chemistry, and dis- 
sertations on midwifery. -Every man's experience 
will probaUy inform him that it has already extended 
itself to epistolary writing. I have a late disagree- 
able instance of it in my own family: it is in a young 
gentleman, who left England with the highest rc- 
|Nitation, about a twelvemonth since, to make what 
IS called the tour of Europe. He parted from me 
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with a promise of writing from Rome, where he pro- 
posed to continue some time, after visiting France, 
and tbe principal cities of Italf. As I liad formed 
very agreenble expectations from tliis correspondetice, 
I niMEt confess my disappointment when his letter ar- 
nved. He never mentioned France, hut ta condemii 
the post>Iiorses ; nor took ncrtice of any circumrtance 
in his passage over the Aljis, except the loss of his 
hat and periwig. One would have concluded him 
a chee^monger from his description of Parma. His 
observatioDS on Florence were confined solely to its 
wines : and though he was profoundly silent on the 
constitution of Lucca, he talked very particularly of 
the olives it produced. He had occasionally inters 
^rsed some anecdotes of himself: as that he had 
drank a little too freely at Genoa with Lord A.; that 
lie had broke the west window of the great church at 
Milan in a frolic with Sir Thomas B. ; that he had 
been plundered of bis gold watch and snuff-box by a 
courtezan of Venice ; and that he had attempted, in 
revenge, to sink a gondola belonging to the Doge. 
These singular contents really gave me pain, as I 
had a sincere affection for my cousin and his family; 
and I began to moralize on the vanity and misappli- 
cation of travelling into foreign countries. A padiet 
of letters, which feached me soon after, from other 
correspondents at that time in Italy, threw me into 
new perplexities : for they all concurred in represent- 
ing my relation as doing honour to his countiy by bis 
genius and learning. They spoke of him as distin- 
guished for hia knowledge of the religion, govern- 
ment, and antiquities of the states he bad visited ; and 
described him as little less remarkable for his chastity, 
sobriety, and gentleness of manners. A disagreement 
so risible between the letter from himself, and those 
which succeeded it, was at first indeed not easily- 
reconciled. Being satisfied, however, that my intel- 
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ligenoe from the latter might be relied on as certain^ 
I at length . made a discovery^ that my cousin had 
departed from his Teracity on this occasion ; and that 
lie had assumed a character compounded of folly^ ig- 
iiorance> and debauchery^ to which he had no preten- 
dofis: preferring it to that of agentleman^ a scholar^ 
and a. man of virtue^ which really belonged to hirn^, 
from a studious affectation of appearing to his friend 
in any other light than the unfasnionable one of a 
Pedant. 

*4t* In answer to HUlarta and her cousin, / am 
Morry to say that it is not my good fortune to he the 
gentleman who has attracted their notice. 
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Iw my paper of last Thursday^ I took notice how 
amch conversation had suffered from the singular 
dispoaition of mankind in our age to appear in every 
diwacter eiKcept their natural one> and to consider 
Pedantry as reflecting more disgrace on the persons 
tinctored with it, than any other frailty, or even im-> 
morality, incident to oiir nature. I am, however, 
fax from concluding this principle (universal as it is) 
to be the only obstruction to rational society : other 
causes, distinct in themselves, or operating in con- 
juBCtimi with it, have conspired to reduce conversa- 
tion to the state we lament it in at present. I shall 
mention the most remarkable of these causes in the 
order they occur to me. 

One great abuse of conversation has visibly arisen 
from our mistaking its end, which is, the mutual 
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entertainment and instruction of each other by a 
friendly communication of sentiments. It is serioosly 
to be wished that this end were pursued, and that 
every one would contribute with freedom and good 
manners to the general improvement from his par- 
ticular discoveries. On the contrary, wfs are apt to 
consider society in no other light than 4s it gives us 
an opportunity of displaying to advantage our wit> 
our eloquence, or any other real or imaginary accom- 
plishment. It is our intention to procure admira* 
tion from it, not improvement, and to dazzle our 
companions with our own brightness, rather than to 
receive light by reflection from them. I knew in- 
deed an instance, the very opposite to this, in a late 
person of distinction, who to very great qualities had 
united the talents of a most agreeable companion. I 
could never perceive that he supported this character 
by any asstimed superiority over his company: it was 
his singular faculty to discover the genius of other 
men : no latent merit escaped his penetration, though 
the proprietor seemed industrious to conceal it from 
the world, and even from himself. With this advan- 
tage he had the art to engage every member of the 
company on that particular subject, which he was 
capable of maintaining with ease to himself, and be- 
nefit to society. He himself, at the same time, pre- 
tended to no more than a common part in that con- 
versation, which derived its merit entirely from his 
address. The tendency of such behaviour to enlarge 
knowledge, as well as to procure esteem, cannot fail 
of appearing very evident to my readers. 

There is another defect, very closely connected 
with the abuse above-mentioned, which has proved 
equally pernicious to conversation : I mean the per- 
emptoriness and warmth that are employed in mo- 
dern conferences. Indeed, whether we write or con- 
verse, the haughty manner, the self-sufficiency, and 
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the contempt of our opp<»ient that we mix with our 
arguments, hare oonsiaerably: prevented the advance* 
ment of truth, and conviction of error. Modem dis- 
putants by this method have subjected their cause, 
though perhaps founded in demonstration^ to great 
disadvantages; since they have not only the pre* 
judio^ of mankind to combat, but have imprudently 
interested their passions too against them. In debates 
perhaps purelv speculative, a person is obliged not 
only to oeiena the point in controversy^ but even his 
understanding and moral diaracter, wnich are united 
to the question by the management of his adversary. 
Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke, ornaments to theur 
country, their age, and human nature, have been fre* 
quently represented as men of wieak heads and bad 
hearts, by persons esteeming themselves nothing less 
than philosophers. It does not indeed appear to the 
unprejudioea, that gravitation and cohesion have any 
visible connexion with ethics; that an attempt to 
ascertain the powers of the understanding has a tend- 
ency to undermine revelation ; or that these writers 
deserved to be considered in any other light than as 
ingenious enthusiasts, if reason and universal expe- 
rience had not confirmed their inquiries to be as true 
as they were beautiful. I have often thought that the 
reception of the Platonic philosophy in the world may 
be attributed more £o the manner of its delivery, 
than to the superior excellence of it. If we except the 
monl part, which is divinely treated, its discoveries 
in phjsics and other branches of science did not en- 
title it to be advanced above that of other sects, par- 
ticularly the Aristotelian. The difference was, that 
the ijMe ducits and dogmatical positions of the one, 
made it unpalatable ; while modesty, politeness, and 
ieference to the reason and dignity of mankind, ren- 
lered the other lovely even to its adversaries. They 
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were induced^ by the address of it, to pursue the c 
seqnencesof their owd opinions till they led them to 
surdity, and were not ashamed of a conclusion wl 
aeemed to be the effect of their own examinat 
The same management inclined them to adopt y 
cheerfulness those principles which were establis 
on the ruins of their favourite prejudices. It 
little extraordinary that the success of this mil 
metbod of disputation should have had no grej 
influence on succeeding ages; especially since 
Divine Founder of Christianity has, by his own 
tunple, so eminently recommended the same pract 
The errors of mankind were treated by him with 
tenderness of a parent; and even divine truths in 
duced into the mind by persuasion rather than 
thority. The delivery of them in parables was ex 
lently calculated to divest men of prejudices 
passions, and to exclude the consideration of self 
terest from the question ; at the same time tha 
showed an indulgence to the understanding, by ] 
posing chiefly general tniths, and leaving their ; 
ticular application to ourselves. 

The fatal influence of politics on society, in a cc 
try divided into parties like our own, has been 
often mentioned to require illustration. I shall 
eetve only, that it has been the occasion of exchu 
a variety of useful knowledge from conversation, < 
with men of the most moderate principles. 1 
have been cautious of engaging on any subject, wl 
might accidentally lead to that of politics ; and f 
•the natural relation of one science to another, 1 
by this means precluded themselves from almost e 
branch of instructive conversation. It was observ 
at the table of a late great man, that obscenity 
too often the subject of discourse, which he bin 
appeared not sufficiently to discountenance. To s 
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serious persons^ who took offence at his conduct^ he 
made the following apology: ' I have attempted/ says 
he^ ' in vain to start other subjects^ and at the same 
time to preserve the harmony of my company. If^ 
for instance, I introduce the state of ancient and mo- 
dem learnings we enter very soon into a comparison 
of the governments they have flourished under, to the 
disadvantage of the present one, and the persons that 
conduct it. If the subject has been philosophy, I 
have sometimes apprehended that it would conclude 
with laying hands on the hilts of swordsy from divi- 
sions on toleration^ and occasiotial conformity. I am 
therefore under the necessity of conniving at a sub- 
ject, in which alone whig and tory^ churchman and 
dissenter, ministerial and anti-ministerial man unite 
together, with any degree of cheerfulness.' 

Another impediment to the revival of conversation 

may be ascribed to our notion of its being intended 

as a relaxation from every thing serious, useful, or 

moral. The mind has been compared to a bow^ which 

is sometimes unbent to preserve its elasticity ; and 

because the bow is useless in a state of remission, 

we make the same conclusion of the human mind. 

Whereas the mind is an active principle, and naturally 

impatient of ease ; it may lose indeed its vigour by 

being employed too intensely on particular subjects, 

but recovers itself again, rather by varying its ap- 

ilication, than by continuing inactive. Hisftory, 

toetry, and the lighter parts of science, more agree- 

bly relieve us from abstracted studies, than a total 

&lence and dissipation. It is this continued, though 

ried exercise of the mind, in the hours of leisure 

well as of business, that seems to have given the 

ienta that superiority over the moderns^ which we 

more ready to acknowledge, than to inquire into 

reason of. Even Tully himself, if he had dcdv- 

I his retirement to those amusemeuta V^aaX. «wx- 
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ploy the moiicm world, miglit Imvi; i^oii delivered to 
posterity with no greater reputation, than wliat he 
was entitled to frnm the' character of an eminent 
pleader and politician. It was in that retlremeDt, and 
in the huura of conversation, that he exhausted those 
euhjects of reason and philosophy, which hare ren- 
dered him the admiration of mankind. I was en- 
gaged lately iu couTCrsation with some friends on a 
particular branch of writing, that of dialogue. Erery 
one admired the ease of the aneienta in it, and con- 
demned the modems as stiff and unnatural. I agreed 
in opinion with them, but thought their reflections 
aa much a satire on the age as the writers. Modern 
dialogue appears unnatural, because the scenes, the 
persona, and the subjects it associates, are seldom 
united in real life. It was natural for an ancient 
writer to represent Varro, Atticus, Brutus, &c> dis- 
cussing subjects of the utmost importance to mankind 
in porticoes or gardens, because the great men of 
Some frequently spent their retirement in this man- 
ner. It would seem the very reverse to introduce to 
oiu- days Sir Thomas requesting my lord duke to re- 
sume his arguments for the immateriality of the soul 
under the shade of a beech-tree, or entreating him to 
penetrate into the recesses of the wood, that he may 
pursue without interruption his inquiry into the 
foundation of moralitv. The reason is, that disquisi- 
tions of this kind uo not fre<{uently engage the 
thoughts of our great meu : or if they really think ot 
them, they appropriate thinking to the particular 
apartments they call their studies. When they chance 
to penetrate into the gloom of woods, it is in pursuit 
of game, not of tnitli. The conversation in gardens 
is not often of an elevated kind; and the circular seats 
round spreading trees usually inspire other thoughts 
than abstracted ideas. 
1 sbuil close this 5ul>ject with lamenting the injury 
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done to society by our unnatural exclusion of tbe 
softer sex from every conversation either serious or 
instructive. The most enlightened ages of the world 
entertained juster notions of their merit : even So- 
crates^ the father of ancient wisdom^ was fond of ac- 
knowledging that he had learnt eloquence from As- 
pasia. I may add of the sex^ that they derive some 
advantage over us from the very defects of their 
education : their minds operate with more freedom^ 
and with the genuine simplicity of uncorrupted na- 
ture. They are not fettered, like ours, by principle^ 
and systems, nor confined to the particular modes of 
thinking, tliat prevail in colleges and schools. The 
liveliness too of their imagination entitles them to a 
place in the gravest, as well as the most cheerful com- 
pany; I will not even except the Symposia of philo- 
sophers : for, to conclude a little learnedly, though 
demonstration itself may appear principally to depend 
on the judgment, yet the discovery of intermediate 
ideM, necessary to it, is more particularly the pro- 
Tiooe of inventioii* 
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Medio tutisHmut ibU. Otix>. 



TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

The golden mean, or middle track of life, has always 
been esteemed tlie best, because it is the happiest s 
and I believe, upon inquiry, it will be found to be the 
happiest, because the pe(H>le so situated are the wisest 
part of mankind ; and bemg the wisest, are best aUe 
to subdue those turbulent passions which are the 
greatest enemies to happiness. 

But has not a man or the first rank and fortune a 
greater opportunity, in proportion to that fortune, to 
acquire knowledge, than a man in middling cinmmr 
stances ? Most certainly he has ; and I make no doubt 
but that persons of the first quality would be persons 
of the first understanding, if it was not for one very 
material obstacle, I mexa fashion. There are no two 
characters so entirely incompatible as a man of sense 
and a man of fashion. A man of fashion must devote 
his whole time to the fashionable pleasures : among 
the first of these may be reckoned gaming, in the pur- 
suit of which we cannot allow him less than a tnird 
part of the twenty-fotir hours ; and the other sixteen 
(allowing for a little sleep) are to be spent in amuse- 
ments, perhaps less vicious, but not more profitable. 

I would not here be understood to mean, that 
every man of quality is a man of fashion ; on the 
contrary, I know several whose titles serve to make 
their merits more conspicuous: but I cannot help 
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obseirmg^ that the noble lord who holds the first 
place amongst the men of wit and genius has not 
been known to alter the cock of his little hat for above 
tiiese twenty years. 

If we consider the lowest class of life but for a 
moment^ we shall not be at a loss to account for their 
ignorance. They have little more time from their 
labour than what is necessary for refreshment. They 
work to. supply their own necessities^ and the luxuries 
of the great. Liet us examine how far these two 
extremes of life resemble each other in their recrea- 
tions and diversions. John Slaughter^ the butcher, 
trots his goose-rumped mare twelve miles within the 
boar for twenty guineas. My lord rides his own horse 
a match for five hundred. Two bricklayers' labourers 
play at all-lbars in an ale-house on a &iturday night 
for their week's wages. His grace and Count Basset 
are doing the same thing at White's for all they are 
worth in the world. My lord^ having been unfor- 
tuiate in an amour, sends to the doctor at White- 
haU. Tom Errand^ in the same dilemma, runs away 
to the licentiate upon Ludgate-hill. In their taste too 
they are the same. It is common in our theatres 
for the plaudit to come at one and the same time from 
the horn and the upper gallery. In their plurality 
of wives and mistresses, in their non-observance of 
religious ceremonies, and in many other particulars, 
which I shall forbear to mention, they seem entirely 
to agree. 

For my own part, I imbibed early the love of 
mediocrity; and I find it growing upon me as I in- 
crease in years ; insomuch that my discourse, let the 
subject be what it will, is generally tinctured with 
it. Nay, I am even afraid, Mr. Fitz-Adam, when 
I tell you some little anecdotes of my life, that you 
will accuse me of running into the extreme, by 
adhering too closely and circumstantially to the 
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medium. For example : I gare more for my chai 
bers than I need to have done^ because I would ha 
them in the Middle Temple, a situation rery agr€ 
able to me, as lying in the midway between the ci 
and the court. I have never thought myself so hap] 
at the playhouse, since Burton's box was taken do^ 
though I always sit in the centre of the midc 
gallery. And to tell you the truth, I have oft 
wished myself shorter, because I am somewhat abo 
the middle stature. 

This particular way of thinking very frequent 
subjects me to little rudenesses and affronts. It vf 
but t' other night that a young gentleman of o 
inn, who aspires at being lord chancellor, wished i 
in the midcUe of a horse-pond for dwelling perhaps 
little too long on the happiness of a middle stat 
and it is no new thing to me at Nando's to overhe 
the smarts, at my entrance into that coffee-how 
crying out, ' Here comes old Medium.' 
' These, Mr. Fitz-Adam, are disagreeable thing 
but then I have the self-satisfaction of knowing tb 
I am in the right. But I trespass on your patien< 
and besides, have made my letter longer than I i 
tended: I shall therefore conclude abruptly with th 
excellent wish of Agar, ^ Give me neither pover 
nor riches.' 

I am, &c. 



By way of supplement to the above, and to 
lustrate, by example, the absurdity of running in 
extremes, I shall present my readers with anotb 
letter, which I received some time ago from a femj 
correspondent. 
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MR. FITZ-ADAM^ 

I am an humble cousin to two sisters^ who though 
they are good-humoured^ good sort of people^ and 
(all things considered) behave to me tolerably well^ 
yet their manners and dispositions are so extremely 
c^iposite^ that the task of pleasing them is rendered 
very difficult and troublesome. The eldest of ray 
cousins is a ver? jolly free-hearted girl^ and so great 
an enemy to all kinds of form^ that you seldom see 
her with so much as a pin in her gown ; while the 
youngest, who thinks in her heart that her sister is 
DO better than a slattern^ runs into the contrary 
extreme, and is, in every thing she does^ an absolute 
fid&d. She takes up almost as much time to put on 
a gown^ as her sister does to dirty one. The eldest 
18 too thoughtless to remember what she is to do^ 
and the youngest is so tedious in doing it^ that the 
■time iB always elapsed in which it was necessary for 
it to be done. If .you lend any thing to the eldest, 
you are sure to have it lost; or if you would borrow 
any thing of the youngest, it is odds but she refuses 
it, firom an opinion that you will be less careful of it 
than herself. Whatever work is done by one sister, 
18 too slight to hang together for an hour's wear ; 
and whatever is undertaken by the other, is generally 
too nice and curious to be finished. 

As they are constantly bed-fellows, the first sleep 
of the eldest is sure to be broke by the youngest, 
whose usual time for undressing and folding up her 
clothes is at least an hour and a half, allowing a 
third part of that time for hindrances, occasioned by 
her elder sister's things, which lie scattered every 
where in her way. 

If they had lovers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I know ex- 
actly how it would be : the eldest would lose hers by 
saying Yes too soon, and the youngest by saying No 
too often. If they were wives, the one would be too 

▼OL. II. ^ 
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hasty to do any thing right, and the other too tedious 
to do any thing pleasing: or were they mothers, the 
daughters of the eldest would be playing at taw with 
the boys, and the sons of the youngest dressing dolls 
with the misses. 

I wish, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that you would be so kind 
to these cousins of mine as to favour them with your 
advice. I have told you already, that they are 
both good humoured ; and if you could prevail upon 
the eldest to borrow from the youngest a little thought 
and neatness, and upon the youngest to add to her 
exactness a little of the careless freedom of the eldest^ 
you would make them very amiable women, and me 
the happiest of all humble cousins. 

I am, ^ir. 
Your constant reader, 

and most humble servant, . 

M.A. 
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I WAS not a little surprised the other day at re- 
ceiving a letter by the penny-post, acquainting me 
that notwithstanding all I had said in a former paper 
concerning the general reformation that had taken 
place by means of these essays, there were people 
amongst us who were taking pains to undo all I had 
done ; and that unless I exerted myself notably on a 
new occasion, my labours for the good of mankind 
would fall short of their intention. The writer of 
this letter proceeds to inform me, that he has lately 
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obtained a sight of a dramatic liianuscript (taken^ as 
be supposes^ from a history in Machiavel) called 
Belpnegor, or the Married Devil, which manuscript^ 
he IS credibly assured^ is intended to be offered at 
one of the theatres this very season. My corre- 
spondent inveighs greatly against the evil tendency 
of this piece^ of which he has sent me a short tran- 
script, entreating my publication of it^ as a warning 
to the managers against consenting to its exhibition. 
The transcript^ which consists only of one short 
soene^ together with the introduction, is exactly as 
follows : 

Belphegor, a heathen devil> in the disguise of 
christian fledb and bloody makes his entrance upon 
the stage ; where^ after a dap of thunder, and several 
flashes of lightning, another deril of a smaller size^ 
dressed like a lacquey, in a flame-coloured livery^ 
trimmed with black, and stuck round with fire-works^ 
rises from a trap-door, delivers a letter to Belphegor, 
and, making a very low bow, descends in thunder 
and lightning as he rose. Beiphegor then comes 
forward, and reads the letter, which contains these 
words: 

' Forasmuch as our true and trusty devil and 
cousin, Beiphegor, hath, in obedience to our com- 
mands, submitted himself to the torments of the 
married state for one whole year upon earth, thereby 
to instruct us in the nature of wives, and to get re- 
missimi of .punishment for all husbands in these our 
realms ; and We, well knowing the many miseries 
he hath endured in this his state of flesh, and being 
graciously pleased to release him from his bondage, 
have ordered that the earth do open at six in the 
evening of this present day, to re-admit him to our 
dominions. Given at our palace, &c. 

Pluto. 
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BelpMegor expresses great joy at reading the letter: 
and while he is thanking Pluto for his clemency^ and 
congratulating himself that his deliverance is near 
at hand. Harlequin enters at the hack of the stage^ 
looking very disconsolately^ and howing to Belphegor, 
who> after surveying him with wonder, exclaims as 
follows: 

Bel. Hey-day ! Who, in the name of Proserpine, 
have we here ? Some other devil upon a frolic too, 
I suppose ? He looks plaguy discontented. If thou 
art a devil, speak to me. (Harlequin shakes his 
head J. A Frenchman, I presume: hut then he 
would have found his tongue sooner. Are you mar- 
ried, friend ? 

Har, A very miserable fellow, sir. 

BeL Why, ay; that sounds a little like matri- 
mony. But who are you ? For by the knave's look, 
and the fool's coat, you should be some extraordinary 
personage. 
' Har. I could eat a little, sir. 

Bel, Very likely, friend. But who are you, I say? 

Har, A poor Harlequin, sir ; married yesterday, 
and now running away from my wife. 

Bel. A Harlequin ! What 's that ? 

Har, Were you never at the playhouse, sir? A 
Harlequin is a man of wit without words ; his busi- 
ness is to convey moral sentiments with a nod of the 
liead, or a shake of the nether parts — I '11 show you 
after dinner, if you please, sir. 

[Belphegor toaves his hand, and a table rises mth 
provision and wine. 

Har. Sir, your most humble servant. If it was 
not for hunger, now, I should beg leave to ask, sir, 
if you are not the devil ? \^Sits down and eats. 

Bel, A devil that will do you no harm, friend. 

Har. But are you really the devil, sir ? 

Bel. Have you any objection, Mr. Harlequin ? 
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Har, None in the leasts sir; it is not my way 
to object to trifles. Sir^ my humble duty to you. 
(Dmhs), Yes, yes, sir, you must be the devil, or 
some such great person. And pray, sir, if one may 
make bold to ask, how go matters below, sir? I 
suppose you have a world of fine company there. But 
. I am afraid, sir, the place is a little too smoky for 
the ladies. 

BeL To those who have not been used to ^town 
indeed 

Har. To be sure, sir, the town is a very natural 
preparation. You live pretty much as we do, I 
suppose ? 

BeL Pretty much so, as to the pleasures of the 
place: rather less scandal among: us. 
^ Har. And more sinning, per&ps ? 

Bel, Very little difference a^ to that: hypocrisy 
we have none of: people of fashion, you know, are 
above hypocrisy ; and we are chiefly people of fashion. 

Har. No doubt, sir. A good many new-comers I 
reckon from England? 

Bel. A good many, ^iend ; we are particularly 
fond of the English. 

Har. You have them of all professions, I presume? 

Bel. Lawyers we do not admit. They are good 
sort of people in general, and take great pains to 
come among us ; but I don't know how it b, we are 
apt to be j^ous of them, I think— ^and so they go a 
little lower down. 

Har, Divines of all religions, I suppose ? 

Bel. Rather of no religion, friena; of these we 
have abundance ; and very much respected they are 
indeed. 

Har. Physicians too, no doubt ? 

Bel. And that 's a little odd ; for we have no 
deaths among us ; and yet there is no country under 
heaven, I believe, so stocked with phyaiciaiv* 'ar w«^. 
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Har. And traders^ pray? 

Bel A world of them, of the better sort. The 
industry and wealth of those gentlemen will always 
secure them a warm place with us. 

Har, Atheists I suppose in plenty? ^ 

Bel, Atheists ! Not that I remember. We have 
abundance of fine gentlemeii ; but I never heard that 
they professed atheism below. 

bar. And pray, sir, do any of the players make 
you a visit? 

BeL I never heard that they went any where else. 
They are a little unmanagable, indeed ; but we have 
them all, from Roscius of Rome, to Joe Miller of 
Drury Lane : and a fine company they are. Besides, 
we have all the vrits that ever wrote ; and then we 
have no licencer to be a check upon their fancies; 
though I don't remember that lewdness has been 
carried a degree farther than with you. 

Har, Very likely, sir. But pray, sir, if I may be 
indulged, who are your favourite ladies at present ? 

BeL Why, indeed, among so large a number, it is 
hard to say which. The nuns of all nations are 
reckoned mighty good sort of women ; but a devil of 
true taste will tell you that a thorough-bred English 
woman of quality vrill go beyond them. 

Har. You are pleased to compliment the English 
ladies, sir. Ana what extraordinary business, if I 
may have leave to ask, may have been the occasicm of 
this visit? 

Bel. Curiosity and a wife: the very two things 
that send you gentlemen upon a visit to us. 

Har, May be so. And pray, sir, what stay do you 
intend to make ? 

BeL Only this evening. 
• Har, Can I do you any service, sir ? 

BeL Ay; you shall make love to my wife. 

Har. Her ladyship is from hell too, I suppose ? 
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Bel. Going thither as fast as she can^ Mr. Harle- 
quin But I hear her coming ; walk this way, and 

I'll instruct you. lEa^euni, 

Thus ends the scene; which my correspondent 
inveighs against with so much hitterness, that when 
I consider it throughout, I am almost of opinion that 
(in the fashionable phrase) he is taking me in, and 
that he has desired my publication of it in order to 
excite curiosity, and to get the piece talked of before 
its appearance upon the stage. And indeed this 
method of puifing by abuse is frequently the most 
successful of any; for as in these very reformed times 
a wicked' book is so rare to be met with, people will 
be tempted to read it, out of mere curiosity. 

I remember a very sceptical pamphlet, that was 
nowhere to be seen but in the bookseller's shop^ till 
the author bethought himself of selecting the most 
offensive passages of it, and by printing them in the 
Daily Advertiser, and calling upon the clergy to 
confute, and the magistrate to suppress so pernicious 
a performance, he carried it througn three impressions 
in less than a fortnight. If my present correspondent 
lias adopted this plan, I shall take care to counter- 
work his design, by giving it as my opinion that the 
above scene (however it may be objected to by people 
of a particular turn) is perfectly harmless. 
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The following letter is written with such an air of 
truth, that though it comes from one of those mi- 
happy creatures who have always a story to tell in 
palhation of their infamy, I cannot refuse giving it a 
place in this paper. If the artifice that undid this 
poor girl be a common one, it may possibly be less 
practised by being more known. AH I shall say 
farther is, that I have made no other alteration in 
the letter than to correct false spellings and a few 
errors in the English. 

TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

I am the daughter of very honest and reputable 
parents in the north of England ; but as an account 
of my &mily does no way relate to my story, I shall 
avoid troubling you with any farther particulars on 
that head. At the age of seventeen I had leave from 
my father and mother to accompany a neighbouring 
l^uaily of some distinction to town, having lived n^ 
the strictest intimacy with the young ladies of that 
family ever since I was a child. 

At our arrival in town, we were visited by a great 
deal of company, and among the rest by a young 
gentleman of fortune, who seldom passed a day with- 
out seeing us. As this gentleman's family, and that 
of my friends, had been long acquainted, his admission 
to us was without the least ceremony; and indeed 
he was looked upon by the young ladies and myself 
rather as a brother than a visitor. I had often ob- 
served, and I confess with a secret satisfaction, that 
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bis behaviour to me^ especially when alone^ was some- 
what more particular than to any of my companions : 
and I could not help placing it to his favourable 
opinion of me, that he was continually contriving 
parties abroad to amuse and entertain us. 

One afternoon^ having been troubled with the 
]iead«*ache in the mornings and having therefore ex- 
cused myself from dining and supping out with the 
&inily where I livedo he called^ as he had many times 
done, to ask us to the play. I expressed my concern 
at the ladies being from home^ but foolishly suffered 
myself to be persuaded to go alone with him into the 
gallery, after having been laughed at for my ob- 
jections^ and told that I ought to have a better 
OfMnioli of him than to think him capable of asking me 
to do an improper thing. 

When the play was over, we took coach to return 
bome; but the coachman, having no doubt received 
hia lesson, stopped just at the door of a tavern, telling 
us that (me of die traces was broke, and that he could 
gp oo further. I suffered myself to be handed into 
the tavern, while another coach was called, which not 
being immediatelY to be had, my companion observed 
to me, smiling, that it was a happy accident, and as 
tbe fiunily I lived with would not sup at home, I 
aboald be his guest that evening; and without wait- 
ing for a reply, ordered supper and a bottle of cham- 
paign. It was in vain that I remonstrated against 
tbia nrapesal; he knew, he said, that my friends 
vonld not return till twelve ; and there could be no 
land of harm in eating a bit of chicken, and drinking 
a ghoB of wine where we were. I was frightened at 
tbe thoughts of what I was doing, but was indiscreet 
enough to consent. His behaviour to me all the time 
was the most respectful in the world. He took care 
to engage my attention by sqme interesting discourse, 
me, as often as I attempted to moYQ, xXv^V 
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it ms quite early, and that till a coach could be had« 
it was to DO purpose to attempt going. 

I very freely confess, that being extremely heated 
at the playhouse, I was tempted to drink a glass or 
t«-o of wine more than I was accustomed to, which 
florried me a good deal; and as my heart was by no 
means indifferent to him who was entertaining mej 
the time passed away almost imperceptibly. How- 
ever, recollecting myself at last, I insisted peremp- 
torily upon going ; when^ seeing me in earnest, he 
pulled out his watch ^ and, as if violently surprised, 
declared it was past two o'clock: adding, m the 
greatest seeming consternation, that it would be im- 
poB^ble for me to go home that nighty and cursiu^ 
Ins owu folly for the mischief he had brought upoi 
me. 

I will not attempt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to describ 
the coufusion I was in. Yet still I insisted upoi 
going home, which he endeavoured to dissuade m< 
from by saying, that he too well knew the temper o 
the gentleman at whose house I lived to thiuk o 
carrying me thither at so late an hour; that h< 
would conduct me to a lady of his acquaintance, whi 
should wait on me home in the morning, and mak< 
an excuse for my lying out. I answered him, that '. 
would lie nowhere but at 'home ; that I detestec 
myself for going out with him ; and that I woulc 
letum immediately, let the hour be what it would 
* Let us go, first of all,' replied he, ^ to the lady's 
where I will leave you but for a moment, and see i 
the family are sitting up for you ; for to knock a1 
the door, and be refused admittance, would ruii 
your reputation in the opinion of all the neighbour 
hood.' I still insisted upon going home ; and a coacl 
was accordingly called and procured ; but instead o: 
carrying me to my friends, it stopned at a house in 
anouier street. Here I was forced against my wilJ 
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to alight. The mistress of it was up ; a circnmstanoe 
which I should have wondered at^ if I had not been 
frightened almost to deaths and incapable of thinkings 
speaking, or knowing what I did. 

The wretch, after haying apologized to the lady for 
the distress he had brought me into, left me in great 
liaste, to bring me intelligence of what was doing at 
liome. He returned in a short time, and with the 
greatest seeming concern in his countenance told me, 
that he had learnt from one of the servants, that the 
fiunily had supped at home; that they were ex- 
asperated against me beyond forgiveness; that they 
ocmduded me undone ; and that they had sworn never 
to admit me into their doors again. 

I was quite thunderstruck at this intelligence, and 
aociued the wretch whp brought it me as the vilest 
of men. He fell upon his knees, conjuring me not 
to think him capable of any design in what was done, 
and vowing to sacrifice his fife and fortune to reinstate 
ine in the good opinion of my friends. I was obliged 
now to put myself under his protection ; but reftised 
ffoing to bed, though pressed to it by the lady of the 
Soose, who called herself his relation. Early in the 
tnoming, taking the lady along with him, he pre- 
tended to go again to my friends ; but returned to 
me with an account that >they were quite outrageous 
against me, and absolutely determined never to see 
me again. I wrote to them in the most moving 
manner that my heart could indite, and gave the 
letter to the care of this hlse friend. I wrote also to 
my mnnts, letter after letter, but without receiving 
a syllaUe from them in return ; so that I now looked 
upon myself as completely undone. The anxiety I 
mfiered threw me into a fever, during which time 
te wretch hardly ever stirred from my bed-side, 
vowing that his life depended upon my recovery. I 
«tt WOOD, indeed restored to my health, but never to 
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my peace. My betrayer began now to talk to me of 
love ; and I began foolishly to regard him as one that 
had suffered too much for what I could not impute to 
him as a crime. He saw and took care hourly to 
improve my too favourable opinion of him ; and at 
length (for why should I dwell minutely on what I 
wish for ever to forget?) by a thousand stratagems 
on his side^ and by fatal inclination on my owny irre- 
coverably undid me. 

From that very day his affections began to cool : 
and (will it be believed when I tell it?) he grew in 
a very little time to hate me to that degree^ that in 
order to get rid of me^ and to make our separation 
my own act^ he confessed to me ttie whole scheme he 
had laid to get me; showed me advertisements in 
the papers from my friends and parents, offering re- 
wards for my discovery ; and returned me the letters 
I had written to them^ every one of which he had 
detained. 

I stood astonished at his villany> and abhorred 
him in my soul. But, alas ! it was now too late, for 
me to apply to friends. Ruminating one afiternoon 
on my deplorable condition, I was surprised at see- 
ing an elderly lady enter my chamber. She made 
me an apolog]^ for her visit, and very frankly told me, 
that from distant hints which she had that day 
received from the mistress of the house, she apjpre- 
bended I was fallen into bad hands ; which, if true, 
she would be glad to assist me to the utmost of her 
power. She spoke this with so much affection and 
good nature, that I made no scruple of telling her 
my whole story, which so extremely affected her, 
that she shed tears while I spoke, and often inter- 
rupted me with her exclamations against the villany 
of men. At the conclusion she offered that moment 
to take me away, assuring me that her house, her 
purse, and her sincerest friendship should always be 
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mine. I would have fkllen od my knees to thank 
her, but she prevented me ; and ordering a coach to 
be called, she conveyed me that very evening to her 
country-house. 

I stayed there a week, and met with the most 
kind and tender treatment from her. She compelled 
me to accept some changes of clothes and linen, and 
then brought me to her house in town ; where, in 
less than four-and-twenty hours, she told me, with- 
out the least ceremony, that I no doubt knew for 
what purpose she had taken me, and that as I could 
have no pretensions to modesty, she hoped my be- 
haviour would be such as should, give her no occasion 
to repent of her kindness to me. I desired to under- 
stand her, and was Informed (though not in plain 
words) that my benefactress was a bawd, and that 
she had taken me into her family for the most in- 
famous of purposes. I trembled with amazement, 
and insisted on leaving the house that instant. She 
told me, I was at fiill liberty to do so; but that first 
I must pay her for my lodging and clothes. She 
spoke this with great ease and carelessness, and then 
left me to myself. I ran down stairs with precipita- 
tion ; but, alas ! scarce was I out of the street before 
I was stopt and brought back by a bailiff who had a 
writ against me. I requested that I might have 
leave to write to the gentleman from whom I had 
been taken : for bad as he was, I said, he would not 
utterly desert me. J was permitted to write as I 
"desired; and the wretch indeed answei»ed my letter ; 
but it was only to tell me that as I had thought 
proper to run away from him, he should have nothing 
wUier to say to me; and that, in shorty I must 
either submit to conditions, or go immediately with 
Ae bailiff. Frightened at the horrors of a prison, 
tnd hoping that my stco'y might move compassion in 

VOL. II. Q 
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those to whom I was to be introduced^ I consented 
to do as they would have me ; but, alas ! sir, I was 
mistaken; they listened indeed to my story; but 
instead of melting at my misfortunes, they adored 
me, they said, for my inrention. At length, having 
led the life of a prostitute for more than a month, I 
attempted to make a second escape, and to fly to t^e 
hands of justice for protection: but I was again 
caught, and carried to a spunging-house ; where, 
after remaining two days, a gentleman who had been 
admitted to me at that vile woman's came to see me 
in my confinement, paid off the debt for which I was 
arrested, and took me to be his mistress. 

But though the life I now lead is in some degree 
more supportable than that which I have escaped 
from, yet to one who hopes that she has still some 
remains of principle left, it is terrible and shocking. 
My friends know what I am, and what I have been^ 
but they reject and hate me : and I have not the 
least glunmering of hope ever to recover from the 
situation I am in, unless my story should merit the 
compassion of him to whom 1 now send it, and find a 
place in the World. Vile as I am, I would be other* 
wise if I might. I am not old in wickedness, thou^r 
I have gone such lengths in it; being nowrc»lly ana 
truly- but just turned of eighteen, and having left 
my father*8 house no more than fifteen months agOj 
two of which months I lived in innocence and reputa^ 
tion with the most worthy of families. 

As to him who has brought upon me all this 
weight of misery, and who serenely and unconcernedly 
can reflect upon what he has done (for so I am sure 
he doesV I have nothing to fear, and nothing to hope. 
I can therefore have but one inducement to desire 
your publication of this letter, which is, that ray 
friends may kuow that I have gained that credit witli 
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a stringer which they have refused to give me^ and 
that I am really and truly an object of compassion. 

I am^ sir, 
(though lost to^ myself) 
Your most faithful, humble servant. 
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It gives me great pleasure that I am able in this 
day^s paper to congratulate the polite part of my 
fieuowHauojects of l^th sexes, upon the splendid re- 
vival of that most rational entertainment, an Italian 
opera* Of late years it had seemed to sidcen, so that 
I greatly feared that the unsuccessful efforts which it 
Qiade from time to time were its convulsive and ex- 
piring pangs. But it now appears, and indeed much 
to the honour of this country, that we have still too 
many protectors and protectresses of the liberal arts 
to safier that of music, the most liberal of them all, 
to sink for want of due encouragement. 

I am sensible that Italian operas have frequently 

heoi the objects of the ridicule of many of our greatest 

"wits; and, viewed in one light only, perhaps not 

without some reason. But as I consider all public 

divenions singly with regard to the effects which 

they may have upon the morals and manners of the 

puluic, 1 confess 1 respect the Italian operas, as the 

UMMt innocent of any. 
The severe Monsieur Boileau justly condemns the 

French operas, the moral of which he calls 

Morale luhriquc 



Que lAiiiy rechat^ det tons de ta musi^, 
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Bat then it mast be considered that French operas 
are always in French, and conseqiiently may be 
understood by many French people; and that they 
are fine dramatic tragedies adorned with all the 
graces of poetry and harmony of sounds, and may 
probably inspire too tender, if not voluptuous senti- 
ments. Can the Italian opera be accused of any thing 
of this kind ? Certainly not. Were, what is called, 
the poetry of it intelligible in itself, it would not Be 
understood by one in fifty of a British audience : but 
I believe that even an Italian of common candour will 
confess, that he does not understand one word of it. 
It is not the intention of the thing ; for should the 
ingenious author of the words, by mistake, put any 
meaning into them, he would, to a certain degree, 
check and cramp the genius of the composer of the 
music, whD perhaps might think himself obliged to 
adapt his sounds to the sense : whereas now he is at 
liberty to scatter indiscriminately, among the kings, 
queens, heroes and heroines, his adagios, his allegros> 
his pathetics, his cromatics, and his jiggs. It would 
also have been a restraint upon the actors and actresses, 
who might possibly have attempted to form their 
action upon the meaning of their parts ; but as it is> 
if they do but seem, by turns, to be angry and sorry 
in the two first acts, and very merry in the last scene 
of the last, they are sure to meet with their deserved 
applause. 

Signor Metastasio attempted some time ago a very 
dangerous innovation. He tried gently to throw 
some sense into his o])eras; but it did not take: the 
consequences were obvious, and nobody knew where 
they would stop. 

The whole skill and judgment of the poet, now 
consists in selecting about a hundred words (for the 
opera vocabulary does not exceed that number) that 
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tenniaate in liquids and rowels^ and rhyme to each 
otli^. These words excite ideas in the hearer^ 
though they were not the result of any in the poet. 
Thus the word toriorella, stretched out to a quaver 
of a quarter of an hour, excites in us the ideas of 
tender and faithful love ; hut if it is succeeded hy 
naviceiia, that soothing idea gires way to the bobte^ 
rooB and horrid one of a skiff (that is, a heart) tossed 
by the winds and waves upon the main ocean of 
love. The handcuffs and fetters in which the hero 
commonly appears at the end of the second, or the 
b^;inning of the third act, indicate captivity, and 
when properly jingled to a pathetic piece of redta- 
tivo upoQ quegti ceppi, are really very moving, and 
inspire a me of liberty. Can any thing be more in<« 
Booent or more moral than this musical pantomime, 
m which tibere is not one indecent word or action, 
hot wheiey on the Oontrary, the most generous 8enti» 
BKiits ai6 (however imperfectly) pointed out and iut 
colcated. 

I was once indeed afraid that the licentiousness 
of the times had infected even the opera ; for in that 
of Alexander, the hero going into the heroine's apart-* 
nenty found her taking a nap in an easy oiair. 
Temptedby so much beauty, and invited by so &vour- 
able an opportunity, he gently approached, and stoie 
Mjuhr of gloves* 1 confess I dreaoed the consequences 
fit this bmd step ; and the more so, as it was taken 
by the celebiated Signer Senesino. But all went off 
very wdk ; for the hero contented himself with giving 
the good company a song, in which he declared that 
AeSft he had just kissed were a couple of -rubies. 

Aaother good effect of the Italian operas is, that 
they ooBtribute extremely to the keeping of good 
hoiDS ; the whole audience (liiough passi<&iately fond 
of music) being so tired before they are half, and so 

q3 
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sleepy before they are quite done^ that they make* 
the best of their way home^ too drowsy to enter up(»i 
fresh pleasures that night. 

Having thus rescued these excellent musical dramas 
from the unjust ridicule which some people of vulgar 
and illiberal tastes have endeavoured to throw upon 
them, I must proceed and do justice to the virtuosos 
and virtuosos who perform them. But I believe it 
will be necessary for me to premise^ for the sake ci 
many of my English readers, that virtu among, the 
modem Italians signifies nothing less than what 
virtus did among the ancient ones^ or what virtue 
signifies among us ; on the contrary^ I might say that 
it signifies almost every thing else. Consequently 
those respectable titles of virtuoso and virtuosa have 
not the least relation to the moral characters of the 

Sarties. They mean only that those persons (en- 
owed^ some by nature, and some by art, with good 
voices) have from their infancy devoted their time 
and labour to the various combinations of seven notes: - 
a study that must imquestionably have formed their 
minds, enlarged their notions, and have rendered 
them most agreeable and instructive companions; and 
as such, I observe that they are justly solicited, receiv- 
ed, and cherished by people of the first distinction. 

As these illustrious personages come over here 
with no sordid view of profit, but merely per far 
piacer a la nobilita Inglese, that is, to oblige the £n-» 
glish nobility, they are exceedingly good and conde- 
scending to such of the said English nobility, and 
even gentry, as are desirous to contract an intimacy 
with them. They will, for a word's speaking, dine^ 
sup, or pass the whole day with people of a certain 
condition, and perhaps sing or play, if civilly re- 
quested. Nay, I have known many of them so good 
as to pass two or three months of the summer at the 
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coontiy-seats of some of their noble :friends^ and 
thereby mitigate the horrors of the country and the 
mansion-house^ to my lady and her daughters. I hare 
been assured by many of their chief patrons' and pa-^ 
tronesses^ that they are aii the best creatures in the 
world; and from the time of Signor Caraliero Nico-j 
lini down to this day^ I ha\^e constantly heard the se- 
veral great performers^ such as Farinelli, Carestini, 
Monticelli^ Graffarielli^ as well as the Signore Cuz- 
zoni^ Faustina, &c. much more praised for their af- 
Ability, the gentleness of their manners, and all 
the good qusdities of the head and heart, than for 
either their musical skill or execution. I have even 
known these their social virtues lay their protectors 
and protectress^ imder great difficulties how to re- 
-waid such distinguished merit. But benefit-nights 
iuckily came to their assistance, and gave them an 
cpportiinity of insinuating, with all jAue regard, into 
the hand of the performer, in lieu of a ticket, a con- 
fiiderable bank-bill, a gold snuff-box, a diamond-ring, 
^jir some such trifle. It is to be hoped that the illus- 
'toious signor Farinelli has not yet forgot the many 
snstanoes he experienced of British munificence; for 
£t IS certain that many private families 5^t7/ remember 

All this is very well ; and I greatly approve of it, 
s« I am of tolerating and naturalizing principles. 
Sut, however, as the best things may admit of im- 
provement by certain modifications, I shall now sug- 
gest two; the one of a public, the other of a private 
nature. I would by all means welcome these respect- 
iWe guests, but I would by no means part with 
them, as is too soon and too often the case. Some of 
tbem, when they have got ten or fifteen thousand 
fQQods'here, unkindly withdraw theinselves, and pur- 
cbie estates in land iu their own countries; and 
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Others are seduced from us, by the pressiog iiiTita* 
tions of some great potentate to come over to saperin* 
tend his pleasures^ and to take a share in his councils. 
This is not only a great loss to their particular 
friends^ the nobility and gentry^ but to the nation in 
general^ by turning the balance of our musical com-* 
merce considerably against us. I would therefinre 
humbly propose^ that immediately upon the arriyal 
of these valuable strangers^ a writ of ne exeat regmm 
should be issued to keep them here. The other mo« 
dification^ which I beg leave to hint at only^ it being 
of a private nature^ is^ that no virtuoso whose voice 
is below a contralto shall be taken to the country* 
seat of any £unily whatsoever ; mudi less any straps 
ping fiddler^ bassoon or bass viol^ who does not even 
pretend to sing^ or if he does^ sings a rough tenor, or 
a tremendous bass. The consequences may be se* 
rious, but at least the appearances are not edifying. 
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Prudens futuri iempoHs exitum 
CaliginosG. node premit Deus ; 
RidetquCy n mortalit ultra 
Fas trepidat* Quod adetty memento 
Con^ponere aquus, HoB« 

It requires very little experience of the world to dis- 
cover that mankind seldom enjoy the present hour, 
but are almost continually employing their thoughts 
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abcNit the future. This disposition may indeed 
seire to delude some people into a happiness, which, 
otherwise, they would never know; and we sometimes 
see men engaging in prospects apparently disadvan- 
tageous to themselves, that they may enjoy the com- 
fortable thought of having benefited their families^ 
But unfortunately this is not the general turn oi 
mankind; and, lam afraid, still less so of my country- 
men than of any others : they are constantly looking 
towards the dark side of the prospect, fearing every 
thio^j and hoping nothing. ^ 

This unhappy disposition seems to spread its bale-^ 

M infiuenoe more fatally in this month, than in any 

other of the whole year: for besides the colds, vapours, 

and nervous disorders with which individuals are 

afflicted, the state always suffers exceedingly during 

this month. I myself remember this country undone 

every November for these forty years. The truth is, 

that to make amends for that levity and dissipation 

of thought which horse-racing and rural sports have 

occasioned in the summer, every zealous Englishman 

sits down at this season seriously to consider the state 

of the nation ; and always, upon mature reflection, 

concludes that matters are so bad, that the business 

of government cannot possibly be carried on through 

another session. The products of the press, either 

proceeding from persons really affected by the season, 

or cunningly designed to suit the gloomy disposition 

of the buyer, all tend to increase this disorder of the 

mind. Serious Considerations, The Tears of Trade, The 

Groans of the Plantations, and the like, are the titles 

that spread the sale of pamphlets <it this season of 

the year ; while The Cordial for low Spirits, and 

The Pills to purge Melancholf/, have no cnance for a 

vent, till the spring has given a turn to the blood, 

ind put the spirits into a disposition to be pleased. 
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There are indeed many recreatioiis and amus^ 
ments in this metn^lis, that are designed as so many 
antidotes to the general gloom : but though we have 
had this year*the greatest importation of entertainment 
that ever was known^ I doubt there are many inhalnt- 
ants of this city who are at present so totally possessed 
with the spleen^ that they do not know of half the 
number of dancers^ singers^ mimics^ and beauties, 
which are already arrived. It is^ however^ condort" 
able to reflect on that happy revolution^ which is con- 
stantly brought about by the Christmas holidays and 
the lengthening of the days. Those who seemed so 
lately to be lost in despair grow into i^irits on a 
sudden; and plays^ operas, balls, pantomimes^ and 
burlettas diffuse an universal ecslacy. 

But even in the midst of this highest tide of Bfi* 
rits^ I am sorry to say it^ the most groundless axp* 
positions of what may possibly happen shall spread 
a cloud over all your joy. The idea of an invasion^ a 
cornet^ or an earthquake^ shall keep the whole towB 
in an agony fbr many weeks. In short, every appre* 
hension shall in its turn make an impression on our 
imaginations, except that of sl future state. 

That this great event should not occupy those 
minds which are totally engrossed by the presetd, i& 
not much to be wondered at ; but that it should be 
the only view towards which these lookers-forward 
never turn their eyes is an inconsistency altogether 
unaccountable. 

When Falstaff's wench is sitting upoa his knee^ 
her hint seems to be a little ill-timed, when She ad- 
vises hira to patch up his old body for Heaven ; and 
his reply is suitable to the place and occasion ; Peace, 
good Doll ; do not speak like a death's head } do nai 
hid me remember mine end, Mrs. Quickly was no 
less blamable on the other side, when finding kim 
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80 aetr his end^ that he began to cry out, she says; 
Now I, to comfort him, did kirn he should not thmk 
of God. 

I avoid entering seriously and particularly into 
this aabjecty that I may not give my paper the air of 
• sermon ; aiid instead of using arguments of a reli- 
gioui cut, I desire only to recommend a propriety 
and consistency of thought and conduct. It is there- 
fore that I would advise my readers either to throw 
asidoj not for this month only, but for their whole 
lires, this gloomy curiosity that will avail them no- 
thing and to enter into a free and full enjoyment of 
the nr c se n t ; or if, of necessity, they must direct their 
whole attoition to the future, let it be to that cx« 
pectetion, whidi they may depend upon with the 
ntmost entainty, which will afford the most proiit- 
dbJe exercise for their inquisitive thoughts, and which 
will be the only instance where an anxious concern 
for the future can possibly be of serrice to them. 

I have been principally led into this train of think- 
ing by a letter which I received yesterday by the 
penny-post, and which I shall here communicate to 
ny reaoers, as a proper conclusion of this paper. 



TO MB. FITZ^ADAM. 

Bin, 

I am just returned from a short visit to some re- 
lations of mine, who live in a large old mansion-house 
in the country. The gloomy aspect of the place, the 
Qopleasing appearance of nature at the fall of the 
iesf, and the alteration of the weather with the change 
of the season, made me acquiesce in the reccivc<l opi- 
nion, that there is really something dreadful in the 
iafluence of this month of Novenil)er, which, how- 
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ever^ we who live in London hare no such apparen 
leason to be affected with. 

The melancholy impression which I received fron 
the place was greatly increased by the tarn of it 
inhabitants. My uucle and aunt are blessed with i 
oomnetent fortune^ and two fine children ; but the] 
neither enjoy the one, nor educate the other ; thei 
whole attention being engrossed by objects, which 
in their estimation, are of much greater consequenc€ 
My uncle is continually employed in computing th 
year in which this kingdom is to become a provinc 
to France ; and my aunt is no less occupied in endea 
Touring to fix the exact time of the Millennium. 
- A younger brother of my uncle's, who lives in th 
femily, and who is a very great mathematician, hi 
•been busied many years in calculations, which, h 
Bsserts, are of the utmost importance to the world, £ 
they affect the duration and well-being of it. He i 
greatly apprehensive that, from Sir Isaac Newton 
-system, the time will come when this earth, round s 
it was at first created, will be as flat as a pancake : bv 
long before this event can happen, it must certain] 
suffer a more palpable inconvenience. He has mac 
a discovery that the profusion of man consumes fast< 
than the earth produces. Vast fleets, and enormoi 
buildings, have wasted almost all our oak ; and tl 
firs of Norway are beginning to fail. What shall \i 
do, he says, when the coal, salt, iron, and lead mini 
are exhausted? And besides, may it not happen Im 
■fore these events take place, that such vast excavi 
tions, inconsiderately made, may give a pemicioi 
inequality to the balance of the globe ? These argi 
■ ments are slighted by his brother, who is more in 
mediately alarmed for the balance of Europe ; bi 
they have great weight with my aunt, as they evin< 
the necessity of a renewal, and tend to hasten, ; 
well as prove, the establishment of the Millennium 
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A farther account of the' anxieties of this famiij 
maypossiUy be the subject of another letter : I shall^ 
however, conclude this with discovering to you my 
own. I am in great pain lest the young squire should 
turn out a vulgar and imperious blockhead^ from 
having been left all his life to servants ; and I am 
sorry to say, that the event which my uncle and aunt 
have most immediate reason to apprehend is, my cousin 
Jdary's running away with the butler. 

I am, sir. 
Your humble servant, 

A.Z. 
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I HEARD the other day with mat pleasure from my 
worthy friend Mr. Dodsley, uiat Mr. Johnson's En- 
glish Dictionary, with a grammar and hist(»ry of our 
uuiguage prefixed, will l^ published this winter, itt 
two large volumes in folio. 

I bad long lamented that we had no lawful stand- 
ard of our language set up, for those to repair to^ 
"who mifflit choose to speak and write it grammati- 
callj mSi correctly ; and I have as long wished that 
either mime one person of distinguished alnlities 
would undertake the work singly, or that a certain 
luiniber of gentlemen would form themselves, or be 
fiurmed by the government, into a society for that 
pvrpoae. The late ingenious Doctor Swift proposed 
4 ptan of this nature to his friend (as he thought 
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him) the lord treasurer Oxford, but witliout success; 
pTBcistou and perspii:uity not beiog in general tlie 
fsTourite objects of miniaters, and perhaps still lees BO 
of that minister than of any other. 

Many people have imagined that so esteosive a 
work would have been best performed by a number 
of penwos, who should have taken their several de- 
partments, of eKaminiog, sifting, winnowing (I bmv 
row this image from the Italian Cmsca), purifying, 
and finally fising our language, by incorpoi'ating their 
respective iiinds into one joint stock. But whether 
this opinion be true or false, I think the public in 
general, and the republic of letters in particular, 
greatly obliged to Mr, Johnson, for having under- 
taken and executed so great and desirable a wort. 
Perfection is not to be expected from man ; but if we 
are to judge by the various works of Mr. Juh'nsoii, 
already published, we have good reason to believe that 
he will bring this as near to perfection as any one 
man could do. The plan ofit, which he published 
some years ago, seems to me tfl be ii proof of it. No- 
thing can be more rationally imagined, or more ac- 
curately and elegantly expressed. I therefore re- 
commend the previous perusal of it to all those who 
intend to buy the dictionary, and who, I suppose, txe 
all those who can afford it. 

The celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and 
French academies owe their present size and perfec- 
tion to very small beginnings. Some private gentle- 
men of Florence, and some at Paris, bad met at each 
other's houses to talk over and consider their re- 
spective languages: upon which they published some 
snort essays, which essays were the embrios of those 
perfect productions, that now ^o so much honour to 
tlie two nations. Even Spam, which seems not to be 
the soil where, of late fvt least, letters hare either pro- 
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spered^ or been cultivated, has prodnoed a dicUoQanr, 
and a good one too, of the Spanish language^ in six 
large yolumes in folio. 

J cannot help thinking it a sort of disgrace to otir 
nation, that hitherto we have had no such standard 
of our language : our dictionaries at present being 
more properly what our neighbours the Dutch and the 
Germans call theirs> word-books, than dictionaries 
in the superior sense of that title. All words, good 
and bad, are there jumbled indiscriminately together^ 
insomuch that the injudicious reader may speak and 
write as inelegantly, improperly, and vulgarly, as he 
pleases, by and with the authority of one or other of 
our word-books. 

It must be owned that our language is at present 
in a state of anarchy; and hitherto, perhaps, it may 
not have been the worse for it. Dunng our free and 
open trade, many words and expressions have been 
imported, adopted, and naturalized from other lan- 
guages, which have greatly enriched our own. Lict 
it still preserve what real strength and beauty it may 
have borrowed from others, but let it not» like the 
Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed and crushed by un- 
necessary foreign ornaments. The time for discri- 
nination seems to be now come. Toleration, adop- 
tion, and naturalization, have run their lengths. 
(jood order and authority are now necessary. But 
where shall we £nd them, and at the same time the 
obedience due to them ? We must have recourse to 
the old Roman expedient in times of confusion, and 
choose a dictator. Upon this principle I give my 
rote for Mr. Johnson to fill that great and arduous 
post. And I hereby declare that I make a total sur- 
render of all my rights and privileges in the English 
language, as a free-born British subject, to the said 
Mr. Johnson, during the term of his dictatorshi 
Nay more, I will not only obey him, like an old Ro* 
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man, as my dictator^ but^ like a modern Roman) I 
will implicitly believe in him as my pope^ and h^d 
him to be infallible while in the chair^ but no longer.' 
More than this he cannot well require ; for I presume 
that obedience can never be expected when there is 
neither terror to enforce^ nor interest to invite it. 

I confess that I have so much honest English pride, 
or perhaps prejudice^ about me^ as to think myself 
more consiaerable for whatever contributes to the 
honour^ the advantage, or the ornament of my native 
country. I have therefore a sensible pleasure in re- 
flecting upon the rapid progress which our language 
has lately made^ and still continues to make all over 
Europe. It is frequently spoken, and almost uni* 
versatly understood, in Holland ; it is kindly enter- 
tained as a relation in the most civilized parts of 
Germany; and it is studied as a learned language, 
though yet little spoken^ by all those in France and 
Italy, who either have, or pretend to have, any' 
learning. 

The spreading the French language over most 
parts of Europe, to the degree of making it almost 
an' universal one, was always reckoned among tlie 
glories of the reign of Lewis the fourteenth. But 
be it remembered, that the success of his arms first 
opened the way to it ; though at the same time it 
must be owned, that a great number of most excellent 
authors who flourished in his time added strength 
and velocity to its progress. Whereas our language 
has made its way siu^j by its own weight and merit, 
under the conduct of those great leaders, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, Swift, Pope, 
Addison, &c. A nobler sort of conquest, and a nir 
more glorious triumph,* since graced by none but 
willing captives ! 

These authors, though for the most partjbut in- 
difiierently translated into foreign languages, gave 
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other natioDS a Bample of the British genius* Thff 
oopies^ imperfect as they were^ pleased^ and excited 
a general desire of seeing the originals ; and hoth our 
authors and our language soon became classical. 

But a grammar^ a dictionary, and a history of tNir 
language^ through its several stages^ were still waot« 
ing at home^ and importunately csdled for from abroad. 
Mr. Johnson's labours will now> and^ I ditire say^ 
very fiilly^ supply that want^ and greatly contribute 
to the rarther spreading of our language in other 
countries. Learners were discouraged by finding no 
standard to resort to, and consequently thought it 
incapable of any. They will now be undeceived and 
encouraged. 

There are many hints, and considerations relative 
to our langoage, which I should have taken the li- 
berty of 8U§^sting to Mr. Johnson, had I not beeri 
oonvinoed that they have equally occurred to him :, 
but there, is one, and a very material one it is, to 
whidi |)erhaps he may not have given all the neces* 
aary attention. I mean the genteeler part of our 
language, which owes both its rise and progress to 
my &ir coimtrywomen, whose natural turn is more 
to the copiousness than to the correctness of diction. 
I would not advise him to be rash enough to pro-? 
scribe any of those happy redundancies, and luxu«« 
nancies of expression, with which they have enriched 
our language. They willingly inflict fetters, but 
rery unwillingly submit to wear them. In this case 
his task will be so difficult, that I design, as a com* 
moo friend, to propose, in some future paper, the 
meaos which appear to me the most likely to reconcile 
matters. 

P. S. I hope that none of my courteous readers 
will upon this occasion be so uncourteous, as to sus- 
pect me of being a hired and interested puff of this 

R 3 
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work ; for I most solemnly protest, that neither Mr. 
Johnson^ nor any person employed by him, nor anj 
bookseller or booksellers concerned in the success of 
it^ have ever offered me the usual compliment of a 

Sir of gWes or a bottle of wine ; nor has even Mr. 
odsley, though my publisher, and, as I am informed^ 
deeply interested in the sale ,of this dictionary,* so 
much as invited me to take a bit of mutton with 
him. 
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When I intimated in my last paper some distrust 
of Mr. Johnson's complaisance to the fairer part of 
his readers, it was because I had a greater opinion 
of his impartiality and severity as a judge> than of 
his gallantry as a fine gentleman. And indeed I 
am well aware of the difficulties he would have to 
encounter, if he attempted to reconcile the polite 
with the grammatical part of our language. Should 
he, by an act of power, banish and attaint many of 
the favourite words and expressions with which the 
ladieis have so profusely enriched our language^ he 
would excite the indignation of the most formida* 
ble, because the most lovely, part of his readers: 
his dictionary woiild be condemned as a system of 
tyranny, and he himself, like the last Tarquin, run 
the risk, of being deposed. So popular and so 
powerful is the female cause ! On the other hand, 
should he, by an act of grace, admit, legitimate, and 
incorporate into our language those words and ex* 
f rossioDS, whidb, hastily begot, owe their birtb to 
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the incontioency of female eloquence; what serere 
censures might he not justly apprehend from the 
learned part of his readers^ who do not understand 
complaisances of that nature ! ^ 

For my own part^ as I am always inclined to plead 
the cause of my fair fellow-suhjects^ I shall now take 
the liberty of laying before Mr. Johnson those ar- 
guments which upon this occasion may be urged in 
their favour^ as introductory to the compromise which 
I shaU humbly offer and conclude with. 

Language is indisputably the more immediate 
province of the fair sex: there they shine^ there they 
excel. The torrents of their eloquence^ especially in 
the vituperative way, stun all opposition, and bear 
away, in one promiscuous heap, nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, moods and tenses. If words are wanting (which 
indeed happens but seldom), indignation instantly 
makes new ones ; and I have often known four or five 
syllables that never met one another before hastily 
and fortuitously jumbled into some word of mighty 
import. 

Nor is the tender part of our language less obliged 
to that soft and amiable sex -, their love being at least 
as productive as their indignation. Should they 
lament in an involuntary retirement the absence of 
the adored object, they give new murmurs to the 
brook^ new sounds to the echo, and new notes to the 
plaintive Philomela. But when this happy copious- 
ness flows^ as it often does, into gentle numbers, good 
gods ! how is the poeticad diction enriched, and the 
poetical licence extended ! Even in common conversa- 
tion^ I never see a pretty mouth opening to spftak, 
bat I expect, and am seldom disappointed, some new 
improvement of our language. I remember many 
Teij expressive words coined in that fair mint. I 
assisted at the birth of that most significant word 
jUriaiion, which dropped from the most beautiful 
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mouth io the worlds and which has since received' 
the sanction of our most accurate laureat in one of 
his comedies. Some inattentive and undisoeming 
people have^ I know^ taken it to be a term synonymous 
with coquetry; but I lay hold of this opportunity to 
undeceive them^ and eventually to inform Mr. John-* 
son^ that flirtation is short of coquetry^ and intimates 
only the first hints of approximation^ which, subse*: 
quent coquetry may reduce to those preliminary 
articles, that commonly end in a definitive treaty. 

I was also a witness to the rise and progress of 
that most important verb, ta fuzz; whicti, if not of 
legitimate birth, is at least of fair extraction. As I 
am not sure that it has yet made its way into Mr. 
Johnson's literary retirement, I think myself obliged 
to inform him that it is at present the most useful 
and the most used word in our language; since it 
means no less than dealing twice together with the 
same pack of cards, for luck*s sake, at whist. 

Not contented with enriching our language by 
words absolutely new, my fair countrywomen have 
gone still farther, and improved it by the application 
and extension of old ones to various and very different 
significations. They take a word and change it, like 
a guinea into shillings for pocket-money, to be em- 
ployed in the several occasional purposes of the day. 
For instance, the adjective vast and its adverb vasiijf 
mean any thing, and are the fashionable words of the 
most fashionable people. A fine woman (under this 
head I comprehend all ^ne gentlemen too, not know* 
ing, in truth, where else to place them properly) is 
vas<Jy obliged, or vastly offended, vastly glad, cir 
vastly sorry. Large objects are vastly great, small 
ones are vastly little ; and I had lately the pleasure 
to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a happy me- 
tonymy, a very small gold snuff-box that was pro-i 
duced in company to be vastly pretty, because it was 
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80 ya8tly little. Mr. Johnson will do well to C(Hisider 
seriously to what degree he will restrain the various 
and extensive significations of this great word. 

Another very material point still remains to he 
considered ; I mean the orthography of our language^ 
which is at present very various and unsettled. 

We have at present two very different orthogra- 
phies, the pedantic, and the polite; the one founded 
upon certain dry^ crabbed rules of etymology and 
grammar 5 the other^ singly upon the justness and 
delicacy CKf the ear. I am thoroughly persuaded that 
Mr. Johnson will endeavour to establish the former ; 
and I perfectly agree with him^ provided it can be 
quietly brougnt about. Spelling, as well as music, is 
better performed by book than merely by the ear, 
which may he variously affected by the same sounds. 
I therefore most earnestly recommend to my fair 
countrywomen, and to their faithful or faithless 
servants, the fine gentlemen of this realm, to sur- 
render, as well for their own private, as for the public 
utility, all their natural rights and privileges of mis- 
soling, which they have so long enjoyed, and so 
vigorously exerted. I have really known very fatal 
consequences attend that loose and uncertain practice 
of auricular orthography ^ of which I shall produce 
two instances as a sufficient warning. 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmless, in- 
nocent letter to a very fine lady, giving her an account 
of some trifling commissions which he had executed 
according to her orders. This letter, though di- 
rected to the lady, was, by the mistake of a servant^ 
delivered to and opened by the husband; who find- 
ing all his attempts to understand it unsuccessful^ 
took it for granted that it was a concerted cipher, 
under which a criminal correspondence, not much to 
Us own honour or advantage, was secretly carried 
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on. With the latter in his liiind, and rage in his 
heart, he went immediutely to his wife, and re- 
proached her in the most injurious terms with her 
supposed infidelity. The lady, conscious of her own 
ionoceni'C, calmly requested to see the grounds of so 
unjust an accusation; and being accustomed to the 
auricular orthography, made shift to read to her in- 
censed hushand the most inoffensive letter that ever , 
was written. The husband was undeceived, or it 
least wise enough to seem so: for in such nice cases 
one must not peremptorily decide. However, as 
sudden impressions are generally pretty strong, he 
has been observed to be more suspicious ever since. 

The other accident had much worse consequences. 
^Matters were happily brought, between a fine gentle- 
man and a fine lady, to the decisive period of an a^ 
pointment at a third place. The place where is 
always the lorer's business, ike time leAen the lady's. 
Accordingly an impatient and rapturous letter from 
the lover signified to the lady the house and street 
where; to which a tender answer from the lady assented, 
and appointed the time when. But unfortunately, 
frora the uncertainty of the lover's auricular ortho- 
graphy, the lady mistook both house and street, was 
conveyed in a hackney chair to a wrong one, and in 
the hurry and agitation which ladies are sometimes 
in upon those occasions, rushed into a house where 
she happened to be kriown, and her intentions con- 
sequently discovered. In the mean time the lover 
passed three or four hours at the right place, io the 
alternate agonies of impatient and disappointed lore, 
tender fear, and anxious jealousy. 

Such examples really make one tremble; and will, 
I am convinced, determine my fair fellow-subjects 
and their adherents to adopt, and scrupulously con- 
'"""n to Mr. Johnson's rules of true orthography by 
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book. In return to this concession^ I seriously advise 
him to publish^ by way of appendix to his great work^ 
a genteel neologicai dictionary^ containing those polite^ 
though perhaps not strictly grammati^ words and 
phrases^ commonly used^ and sometimes understood^ 
by the beau tnonde. By such an act of toleration^ 
who knows but he may^ in time^ bring them within 
the pale of the English language? The best Latin 
dictionaries have commonly a short supplemental one 
annexed^ of the obsolete and barbarous Latin words> 
whidi pedants sometimes borrow to show their erudi- 
tioo. Surely^ then^ my countrywomen^ the enrichers^ 
the patronesses^ and the harmonizers of our language^ 
deserre greater indulgence. I must also hint to Mr. 
Jobnson^ that such a small supplemental dictionary 
•will ccnitrilmte infinitely to the sale of the great one; 
and I make no question but that under the protection 
of that little work^ the great one will be received in 
the genteelest houses. We shall frequently meet 
with it in ladies' dressing-rooms, lying upon the 
•harpsidioid^ together with the knotting bag^ and 
•SSgaor Di Giardini's incomparable concertos; and 
even sometimes in the powder-rotmis of our young 
nobility^ upon the same shelf with their German 
flute, dieir powder mask^ and their four-horse whip. 
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Proferet in lucem tpeciota vocdbula rerunu Hor. 
MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

As an Englishman, I gratefully applaud the zeal you 
show for ascertaining our language ; and am equally 
ready to acknowledge the use and even -the necessity 
of the neological dictionary, mentioned in yoor la^ 
paper. I must, however, beg leave so far to dissent 
nrom you as to doubt the propriety of joining to the 
fixed and permanent stanaara of our l^guage a vo* 
cabulary of words which perish and are forgot within 
the compass of the year. , 

That we are oblig^ to the ladies for most of these 
ornaments to our language, I readily acknowledge ; 
but it must also be acknowledged that it would be 
degrading their invention to suppose they would de- 
sire a perpetuity of any thing whose loss they can so 
easily supply. It woiud be no less an error to ima- 
gine that tney wanted a repository for their words. 
af^er they have worn them out, than that they wiahed 
for a wardrobe to preserve their cast-off fashions. 
Novelty is their pleasure : singularity, and the love 
of being before-hand, is greatly flattering to the female 
mind. From hence arises the present taste for plant- 
ing, and the pleasure the ladies take in showing their 
exotics, as giving them an opportunity of talking 
Greek. With what respectful pleasure do their ad- 
mirers gaze, while their pretty mouths troll out the 
toxicodendroD, chrysanthemum, orchis, tragopogon, 
hypericum, and the like. 
From hence only can we account for that jargon 
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which the French call the bon ton, which they are 

obliged to change continually^ as soon as they £nd it 

profaned by any other company but one step Jower 

than themselves in their degrees of politeness. A 

lady armed with a new word exults with a conscious 

8 uperiority> and exercises a tyranny over those who 

d o not understand her^ like the delegates of the law, 

with their capias, latitat, Siud venire facias : but a 

word which has been li month upon the town loses 

its force, and makes as poor a figure as the law put 

into English. 

:' In order therefore to interpret every new word, 
and what is still more important, to give the dif- 
fefent acceptations of the. same words, according to 
the various senses in which they are received and 
understood in the different parts of this extensive 
metropolis, I would recommend a small portable vo- 
cabulary to be annually published and bound up with 
the almanack. It is of great consequence that a 
work of this nature should be duly and carefully exe*^ 
cuted, because though it is very grievous to be ig- 
norant, it is much more terrible to be deceived or 
misled ; and this is greatly to be apprehended from 
the abuse of turning old words from their former 
signification to a sense not only very different, but 
often directly contrary to it. The coining a new 
word, that is to say, a new sound, which had no sense 
previously affixed to it, will probably have no other 
ill effect than puzzling for a while the understanding 
and memory; but what shall we say to the turn 
which the present age has taken of giving an entire 
new sense to words and expressions, and that in so 
delicate a case as the characters of men ? I remember 
when a certain person informed a large company at 
the polite end of the town, that, in the city, a good 
man was. a term meant to denote a man who was able 
and ready at all times to pay a bill at sight, the 

VOL. H. ^ 
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whole amembly shook their heads, and thought i 
was a strange perversion of language. And yet thej 
very persons are not aware that the phrases the 
commonly use would appear equally strange on th 
other side Temple-bar. A silly fellow, for instana 
would there be thought a weak young man, who ha 
been so often imposed upon that he was not worth 
groat ; instead of that, it is tjie most common ten 
for one who possesses the ve^ fortune, talents, mis 
tress or preferment which his describer wishes t 
have. In like manner, a silly ijooman implies on 
who is more beautiful, young, happy, and good-na 
tured than the rest of her female acquaintance. Od 
man is a term we frequently hear vociferated in tli 
streets, when a chairman is in want of a partne 
But when a lady of quality orders her porter to h 
in no odd people, she means all decent, grave mei 
women who have never been talked of, many of h< 
own relations, and all her husband's. 

Besides those words which owe their rise to capric 
or accident, there are many which, having been Ion 
confined to particular professions, offices, district 
climates, &c. are brought into public use by fashioi 
or the reigning topic on which conversation has ha] 
pened to dwell for any considerable time. Durin 
the great rebellion they talked universally the lai 
guage of the scriptures. To your tents, O Israe 
was the well known cry of faction in the street 
They beat the enemy from Dan even unto Beershebi 
and expressed themselves in a manner which mui 
have been totally unintelligible, except in those e3 
traordinary times, when people of all sorts happene 
to read the Bible. To these succeeded the wits < 
Charles's days ; to understand whom it was necessar 
to have remembered a great deal of bad poetry; i 
they generally began or concluded their discoun 
with a couplet. In our memory the late war, whic 
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li^iaii at msL, filled our mouths with terms from that 
ekmeiit. The land war not only enlarged the size 
of our swords and hats, but of our words also. The 
peace taught us the language of the secretary's office. 
Our country squires made treaties about their game^ 
and ladies negotiated the meeting of their lap-dogs. 
Parliamentary language has been used toithout doors. 
We drink claret or port according to the state of our 
foumces. To spend a week in the country or town 
is a measure; and if we dislike the measure^ we put 
a negative upon it. With the rails and buildings of 
the Chinese^ we adopted also for a while their lan.< 
guage. A doll of that country we called a joss> and 
a slight building a pagoda. For that year we talked 
of nothing but palanquins^ nabobs^ mandarins^ junks, 
Mfsgojs, &c. To what was this owing, but the war 
in the East Indies? 

I would therefore farther propose, in order to render 
this work complete, that a supplement be added to 
it, which shall be an explanation of the words, figures 
and forms of speech of the country, that will most 
probably be the subject of conversation for the en« 
suing year. For instance: Whoever considers the 
destination of our present expedition must think it 
high time to publish an interpretation of West India 
phrases, which will soon become so current among 
us, that no man will be fit to appear in company, who 
shaQ not be able to ornament his discourse with those 
jewels. For my part, I wish such a work had been 
pnUished time enough to have assisted me in read- 
ing the following extract of a letter from one of our 
colonies. 

— ' The Chtppcvoays and Orundaks are still 
very troublesome. Last week they scalped one of 
our Indians : but the Siof nations continue firm ; and 
at a meeting of Sachems it was determined to take 
tp the hatchet, and make the war^bettle boiL The 
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French desired to smoke the calumet of peace; but 
the half-king would not consent. They offered the 
speech-belt, but it was refused. Our governor has 
received an account of their proceedings, together \ 
with a string of wampum, ana a bundle of skins to 
brighten the chain! 

A work of this kind, if well executed, cannot fail 
to make the fortune of the undertaker: for I am con- 
Tinced that a guide to the New-Engliah tongue must 
have as sreat a sale as the British Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Register of Races, List of the Houses, and other 
such-like nomenclators, which constitute the useful 
part of the modem library. 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

CD. 
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I AM never better pleased than when I cstn vindi- 
cate the honour of my native country; at the same 
time I would not endeavour to defend it prepos^ 
terously, nor to contradict the eyes, the senses of 
mankind, out of stark good patriotism. The fluc- 
tuating condition of the things of this world neces- 
sarily produces a change in manners and morals, as 
well as in the face of countries and cities. Cli- 
mates cannot operate §o powerfully on constitu- 
tions, as to preserve the same character perpetually 
to the same nations. I do not doubt but ih some 
age of the world the Boeotians will be a very lively, 
whimsical people, and famous for their repartees; 
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and that onr ne^hbour islanders will be remarkable 
fer the truth of their ideas^ and for the precision with 
which they will deliver their conceptions. Some men 
'are so bigoted to antiquated notions^ that if they 
were, even in this age, to write a panegyric on Old 
England, they would cram their composition with 
encomiums on our good-nature, our bravery, and our 
hospitality. This indeed might be a panegyric on 
Ola England, but would have very little resemblance 
to the modem characteristics of the nation. Our 
good-nature was necessarily soured by the n)irit of 
party ; our courage has been a little cramped by the 
act of parliament that restrained prize-fighting ; and 
hospitality is totally impracticable, since a much more 
laudable custom has been introduced, and prevailed 
universally, of paying the servants of other people 
much more than their master's dinner cost. Yet we 
shall always have virtues sufficient to countenance 
very exalted panegyrics: and if some of our more 
heroic qualities are grown obsolete, others of a gentler 
cast, and better cdculated for the help of society, 
have grown up and diffused themselves in their room. 
While we were rough and bold, we could not be polite; 
while we feasted half a dozen wapentakes with sirloins 
of beef, and sheep roasted whole, we could not attend 
to the mechanism of a plate, no bigger than a crown 
piece, loaded with the legs of canary birds, dressed d 
la Pompadour, 

Let nobody start at my calling this a polite nation. 
It shall be the business of this paper to prove that we 
«re the most polite nation in Europe ; and that France 
must yield to us in the extreme delicacy of our refine- 
xnents. I might urge, as a glaring instance in which 
that nation has forfeited her title to politeness, the 
impertinent spirit of her parliaments, which, though 
Qoached in very civilly-worded remonstrances, is cer- 
tainly at bottom ver v ill-bred. They have contraAvcl^ 
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their monardi, and crossed liis clergy in a manner 
not to be defended by a people who pique themselral 
upon complaisance and attentions. — But I abominate 
politics : and when I am writing in defence of polite- 
ness^ shall certainly not blend so coarse a subject 
vnth so civil a theme. It is not virtue that constitutes 
the politeness of a nation^ but the art of reducing vice 
to B system that does not shock society. Politeness 
(as I understand the word) is an universal desire of 
pleasing others (that are not too much below <»ie) io 
trifles^ for a little time ; and of making one's inter- 
course with them agreeable to both parties^ by civility 
without ceremony^ by ease without brutality, by com- 
plaisance without flattery, by acquiescence without 
sincerity. A clergyman who puts his patron into a 
sweat by driving him round the room, till he has 
found the coolest place for him, is not polite. Whes 
Bubbamira changes her handkerchief before you, and 
wipes her neck, rather than leave you alone while 
she should perform the refreshing office in the next 
room, I should think she is not polite. When Bon- 
coeur shivers on your dreary hill, where for twenty 
years you have been vainly endeavouring to raise re- 
luctant plantations, and yet profess that only some 
of the trees have been a little kept back by the late 
dry season, he is not polite ; he is more ; he is kind. 
Wiien Sophia is really pleased with the stench of a 
kennel, because her husband likes that she should go 
and look at a favourite litter, she must not pretend 
to politeness ; she is only a good wife. If this de- 
finition and these instances are allowed me, it will 
be difficult to maintain that the nations who have 
had the most extensive renown for politeness had^ 
any pretentions to it. The Greeks called all the 
rest of the world barbarians : the Romans went still 
farther, and treated them as such. Alexander, ibe 
best-bred hero amongst the former, I must own, wai 
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polite, and showed great attentions for Darius's 
family; but I question, if be bad not extended his 
attentions a little farther to the |)rincess Statira, 
.whether he could be pronounced quite well-bred. 
As to the Romans, so far were they from having any 
notion of treating foreigners with regard, that there 
is not one classic author that mentions a single ball 
or masquerade given to any stranger of distinction. 
(Nay, it was a common practice with them to tie 
kings, queens, and women of the first fashion of other 
countries in couples, like bounds, and drag them along 
■their via Piccadillia in triumph, for the entertain- 
ment of their shop-keepers and prentices. A practice 
that we should look upon with horror ! What would 
the Examiner have said, if the Duke of Marlborough 
had hauled Marshal Tallard to St. Paul's or the Royal 
Exchange, behind his chariot ? How deservedly would 
the French have called us savages, if we had made 
Marshal Bellisle pace along the kennel in Fleet-street, 
or up Holborn, while some of our ministers or generals 
called it an ovation I 

The French, who attempt to succeed the Romans 
in empire, and who affect to have succeeded them in ^ 
politeness, have adopted the same way of thinking, 
though so contrary to true good-breeding. They have 
-no idea that an Englishman o» a German ever sees a 
suit of clothes till he arrives at Paris, They wonder, 
if you talk of a coach at Vienna, or of a soupe at 
Liondon : and are so confident of having monopolized 
all the arts of civilized life, that with the greatest 
complaisance in the world, they afiirm to you, that 
they suppose your diikes and duchesses live in caves, 
with only the property of wider forests than ordinary, 
and that les mi lords Anglois, with a great deal of 
money, live upon raw flesh, and ride races without 
breeches or saddles. At their houses they receive 
you with wonder that shocks you, or with indifference 
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that mortifies you; and if they put themsdlTes tp 
the torture of conversing with you, after you hare 
taken infinite pains to acquire their language, it is 
merely to inform you^ that you neither know how to 
dress like a sensible man^ nor to eat^ drink, game, or 
divert yourself like a christian . How different are 
our attentions to foreigners! how open our houses 
to their nobility, our purses to their tradesmen ! But 
without drawing antitheses between our politeness 
and their ill-breeding, I shall produce an instance in 
which we have pushed our refinements on the duties 
of society beyond what the most civilized nations 
ever imagined. We are not only well-bred in common 
intercourse, but our very crimes are transacted with 
such a softness of manners, that though they may 
injure, they are sure never to affront our neignbour. 
The instance I mean is, the extreme good-breeding 
that has been introduced into the science of robberyi 
which (considering how very frequent it is become) 
would really grow a nuisance to society, if the pro* 
fessors of it had not taken all imaginable precautions 
to make it as civil a commerce as gaming, convey- 
ancing, toad-eating, pimping, or any of the money* 
inveigling arts, which have already got an established 
footing in the world. A highwayman would be 
reckoned a brute, a monster, if he had not all man- 
ner of attention not to frighten the ladies ; and none 
of the great Mr. Nash's laws are more sacred than 
that of restoring any favourite bauble to which a 
robbed lady has a particular partiality. Now turn 
your eyes to France. No people upon earth has less 
of the sgavoir vivre than their banditti. No Tartar 
has less douceur in his manner than a French high- 
wayman. He takes your money without making you 
a bow, and your life without making you an apology. 
This obliges their government to keep up a numerous 
guSt, a severe police^ racks, gibbets, and twenty 
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trouMesome things^ which might all be avoided, if 
they would only reckon and breed up their thieves to 
be good company. I know that some of our latest im- 
ported young gentlemen affirm that the Sieur Man- 
orieu^ the terror of the eastern provinces^ learned to 
dance of Marseille himself^ and has frequently supped 
with the incomparable JelHot. But till I hear whether 
he dies like a gentleman^ I shall forbear to rank him 
with the petU-mattres of our own Tyburn. How ex- 
treme is wepoiiiesse of the latter ! Mrs. Chenevix has 
not more insinuation when she sells a snuff-box of 
papier machS, or a bergamot toothpick-case^ than a 
liighwayman when he begs to know if you have no 
rings or bank-bUIs. 

An acquaintance of mine was robbed a few years 
ago, and very near shot through the head by the going 
of^of a mstol of the accomplished Mr. McLean ; yet 
the whole affiiir was conducted with the greatest good- 
breeding on both sides. The robber, who had only 
taken a purse this way, because he had that morning 
been disappointed of marrying a great fortune, no 
sooner returned to his lodgings, than he sent the 
gentleman two letters of excuses, which, with less 
wit than the epistles of Voiture, had ten times more 
natural and easy politeness in the turn of their ex- 
pression. In the postscript, he appointed a meeting 
at Tyburn, at twelve at night, where the gentleman 
might purchase again any trifles he had lost; and 
my friend has been blamed for not accepting the 
rendezvous, as it seeme<l liable to be construed by ill- 
natured people into a doubt of the honour of a man, 
who had given him all the satisfaction in his power, 
for having unluckily been near shooting him through 
the head. 

The Lacedaemonians were the only people, except 
the English, who seem to have put robbery on a right 
ftot; and I have often wondered how a nation that 
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had deKcaoy enough to nuderttand lobMng on tilt 
highway^ should at the «ame time have been so bar* 
barous, as to esteem porerty^ black-broth^ and rirtu« ! 
We had no highwaymen^ that were men of " " " 
til] we had exploded plum-porridge. 

But of all the gentlemen of the road whcr 
conformed to the manners of the great worlds 
seem to me to haTe carried true politeness so &r as 
a late adventurer^ whom I beg leave to introduce to 
my readers under the title of the visiting highway- 
man. This refined person made it a rule to rob none 
,but people he visited ; and whenever he detigamtwk 
impromptu of that kind^ dressed himself in • fidi 
suit^ went to the lady's house^ asked ibr h^^ and BOt 
finding her at home^ left his name with her porter, 
after inquiring which way she was gone. n& 'thai 
followed^ or met her on her retuifi Bomey prc^posed 
bis demands^ which were generally for some ntvonrite 
ring or snuff-box that he had seen her wiear, and 
which he had a mind to wear for her sake ; and then 
letting her know that he had been to wait on her, 
took his leave with a cool bow, and without scamper* 
ing away as other men of fashion do from a visit with 
really the appearance of having stolen something. 

As I do not doubt but such of my fair readers as 
propose being at home this winter will be impatient 
to send this charming smuggler (Charles Fleming by 
name) a card for their assemblies, I am sorry to teu 
them that he was hanged last week* 
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Seria eumpotaim, quod ieUdantia maUm 
ScHierey iu causa e#, Lector. Mabt. 

This bdw the day after the festival of Christmas, 
as also the last Thursday of the old year, I feel my- 
aelf in a manner called upon for a paper suitable to 
the^flolemnity of the occasion. But upon reflection I 
find it necessary to reject any such consideration, for 
the same reason that 1 have hitherto declined giving 
too serious a turn to the generality of these essays. 
Papers of jpleasantry, enforcing some lesser duty, or 
reprehending some fashionable folly, will be of more 
real use than the finest writing and most virtuous 
morale which few or none will be at the pains to read 
through. I do not mean to reproach the age with 
having no delight in any thing serious ; but I cannot 
help observing, that the demand for moral essays (and 
the present times have produced many excellent ones) 
has of late fallen very short of their acknowledged 
merits. 

The world has always considered amusement to be 
the principal end of a public paper : and though it is 
the duty of a writer to take care that some useful 
moral he inculcated, yet unless he be happy in the 
peculiar talent of couching it under the apjpearance 
of mere entertainment, his compositions will be use- 
less : his readers will sleep over his unenlivened in- 
structions, or be disgusted at his too frequently over- 
hauling old worn outwsubjects, and retailing what is 
to be found in every library in the kingdom. 
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loDOcent mirth and levity are more apparently the 
province of such an undertaking as this : but whether 
they are really so or not^ while mankind agree to think 
80^ the writer who shall happen to be of a different 
opinion must soon find himself obliged either to lay 
aside hia prejudices or his pen. Nor ought it to be 
supposed in the present times^ when every general 
topic is exhausted^ that there can be any other way 
of engaging the attention than by representing the 
manners as fast as they change^ and enforcing the 
novelty of them with all the powers of drawing, and 
heightening it with all the colouring of humour. The 
only danger is^ lest the habit of levity should tend to 
the admission of any thing contrary to the design 
of such a work. To this I can only say^ that tne 
greatest care has been taken in the course of these 
papers to weigh and consider the tendency of every 
sentiment and expression -, and if any thing improper 
has obtained a place in them^ I can truly assert that 
it has been only owing to that inadvertency which 
attends a various publication; and which is so in- 
evitable, that (however extraordinary it may seem 
to those who are now to be told it) it is notorious 
that there are papers printed in the Guardian which 
were written in artful ridicule of the very undertakers 
of that work, and their most particular friends. 

In writings of humour, figures are sometimes used 
of so delicate a nature, that it shall often happen 
that some people will see things in a direct contrary 
sense to what the author and the majority of readers 
understand them. To such the most innocent irony 
may appear irreligion or wickedness. But in the 
misapprehension of this figure, it is not always that 
the reader is to blame. A great deal of irony may 
seem very clear to the writer/ which may not be so 
proi>erly managed as to. be safely trusted to the 
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various capacities and apprehensions of all sorts of 
readers. In such cases the conductor of a paper will 
be liable to various kinds of censure^ though in reality- 
nothing can be proved against him but want of judg« 
ment. 

Having given my general reasons against the too 
frequent writing of serious papers^ it may not be 
improper to speak more particularly of the season 
which ^ve nse to these reflections^ and to show 
that as matters stand at present^ it would not even 
be a sanction for such kind of compositions. Our 
ancestors considered Christmas in the double light of 
a holy commemoration^ and a cheerful festival ; and 
accordingly distinguished it by devotion^ by vacation 
from business, by merriment and hospitality. They 
seemed eagerly bent to make themselves and every 
body about them happy. With what punctual zeal 
did. they wish one another a merry Christmas I and 
what an omission would it have been thought, to 
have concluded a letter without the compliments of the 
ieasan ! The great hall resounded with the tumultuous 
joys of servants and tenants, and the gambols they 
played served as amusement to the lord of the man- 
non and his family, who, by encouraging every art 
conducive to mirth and entertainment, endeavoured 
to soften the rigour of the season, and to mitigate 
the influence of winter. What a fund of delight was 
the choosing King and Queen upon Twelfth-night ! 
and how greatly ought we to regret the neglect of 
mince-pies, which, besides the idea of merry-making 
inseparable from them, were always considered as 
the test of schismatics! How zealously were they 
swallowed by the orthodox, to the utter confusion of 
all fanatical recusants! If any country gentleman 
should be so unfortunate in this age as to lie under 
a suspicion of heresy, where will he find so easy a 

VOL. II. T 
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fovy how small a pa^rt of such as throng to London in 
the winter are those who either go upon the plea of 
basinesB^ or to amuse themselves with what were 
formerly called the pleasures of the place. There are 
the theatres^ music^ and 1 may add many other enter« 
tainments^ which are only to be had in perfection in 
the metropolis ; but it is really a fact^ that three parts 
in four of those who crowd the houses which are al- 
ready built^ and who are now taking leases of founda- 
tions which are to be houses as fast as hands can make 
them^ come to town with the sole view of passing their 
time over a card- table. 

To what this is owing I am at a loss to conceive ; 
but I have at least the satisfaction of sayings that I 
have not contributed to the growth of this folly; 
nor do I find^ upon a review of all my papers^ that 
I have painted this town in such glowing and ]r« 
resistible c(^ours^ as to have caused this forcible at« 
traction. I have not so much as given an ironical 
commendation of crowds^ which seem to be the great 
allurements ; nor have I any where attempted to put 
the pleasures of the town in competition with those 
of the country. On the contrary^ it has been^ and 
will be^ my care^ during the continuance of this work> 
to delineate the manners and fashions of a town-life 
80 truly and impartially^ as rather to satisfy than ex- 
cite the curiosity of a country reader, who may be 
desirous to know what is doing in the world. If at 
any time I should allow the metropolis its due praises^ 
as being the great mart for arts, sciences, and erudi- 
tion, I ought not to be accused of influencing those 
persons who pay their visits to it upon very different 
considerations: nor can any > thing I shall say, of 
the tendency above-mentioned, be pleaded in excuse 
for coming up to town merely to play at cards. 

P. S. It would be dealing ungratefully by my 
•eonespondents, if at the close of the second year 1 
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forgot to acknowledge the many obligations I owe 
them. ^ It may also be necessary to add^ that sereral 
letters are come to hand^ which are not rejected^ but 
postpon^. 
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As I am desirous of beginning the new year well, I 
shall devote this paper to the service of my fair Coun- 
trywomen, for whom I have so tender a concern, that 
I examine into their conduct with a kind of parental 
vigilance and affection. I sincerely wish to approve, 
but at the same time am determined to admonish and 
reprimand, whenever, for their sakes, I may think it 
necessary. I will not, as far as in me lies, suffer the 
errors of their minds to disgrace those beautiful dwell- 
ings in which they are lodged; nor will I, on the 
other hand, silently and quietly allow the affectation 
and abuse of their persons to reflect contempt and 
ridicule upon their understandings. 

Native artless beauty has long been the peculiar 
distinction of my fair fellow subjects. Our poets 
have long sung their genuine lilies and roses, and 
our painters have long endeavoured, though in vain, 
to imitate them ; beautiful nature mocked all their 
art. But I am now informed by persons of unques- 
tioned truth and sagacity, ana indeed I have ob- 
served but too many instances of it myself, that a 
great number of those inestimable originals, by a 
strange inversion of things, give the lie to their poets, 
and servilely copy their painters; degrading and 
disguising themselves into worse copies of bad copies 
of themselves. It is even whispered about town of 
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that excellent artist^ Mr. Liotard> that he l&tely re- 
fused a fine woman to draw her picture^ alleging that 
he never copied any body's works but his own and 
God Almighty's. 

I have taken great pains to inform myself of the 
growth and extent of this heinous crime of Belf» 
painting (I had almost ffiven it a harder name) ; and 
I am sorry to say^ that I have found it to be extremely 
epidemical. The present state of it^ in its several 
degrees^ appears to be this. 

The inferior class of women^ who always ape their 
betters^ make use of a sort of rough-cast, little su- 
perior to the common lath and plaster^ which comes 
very cheap^ and can be afforded out of the casual profits 
of Uie evening. 

The class immediately above these paint occa- 
sionally^ either in size or oil^ which^ at sixpence per 
foot square^ comes within a moderate weekly allow- 
ance. 

The generality of women of iashion make use of 
a superfine stucco^ or plaster of Paris highly glazed, 
which does not require a daily renewal^ and will^ with 
0ome slight occasional repairs^ last as long as their 
curls, and stand a pretty strong collision. 

As for the transcendent and divine pearl powder, 
with an exquisite varnish superinduced to fix it, it is 
by no means common, but it is reserved for ladies 
not only of the first rank, but of the most consider* 
able fortunes ; it being so very costly^ that few pin- 
monies can keep a face in it, as a race of condition 
ought to be kept. Perhaps the same number of pearls 
ufhole might be more acceptable to some lovers, than 
in powder upon the lady's face. 

1 would now fain undeceive my fair countrywomen 
of an error, which, gross as it is> they too fondly en- 
tertain. They flatter themselves that this artificial 
18 not discoverable^ or distinguishable from native 

t3 
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irhite. But I beg leave to assure them, that how- 
ever well prepared the colour may be, or however 
skilful the hand that lays it on, it is immediately 
discovered by the eye at a considerable distance, and 
by the nose upon a nearer approach ; and I overheard 
the other day, at the cofFee*-house, Captain Phelim 
M^Manus complaining, that when warm upon the 
face it had the most nauseous taste imaginable. Thus 
offensive to three of the senses, it is not, probably, 
very inviting to a fourth. 

Talking upon this subject lately with a friend, he 
said, that in his opinion a woman who painted white 
gave the public a pledge of her chastity, by fortifying 
it with a wall, which she must be sure tnat no man 
would desire either to batter or scale. But I confess 
I did not agree with him as to the motive, though I 
did as to the consequences; which are, I believe, in 
general, that they lose both operant et oleum. I have 
observed that many of the sagacious landlords of this 
great metropolis who let lodgings do at the begin- 
ning of the winter new vamp, paint, and stucco the 
fronts of their houses, in order to catch the eyes of 
passengers, and engage lodgers. Now, to say the 
truth, I cannot help suspecting that this is rather 
the real motive of my fair countrywomen, when they 
thus incrust themselves. But, alas ! those outward 
repairs will never temjpt people to inquire tcithin. 
The cases are greatly different; in the former they both 
adorn and preserve, in the latter they disgust and 
destroy. 

In order therefore to put an effectual stop to this 
enormity, and save, as far as I am able, the native 
carnations, the eyes, the teeth, the breath, and the 
reputations of my beautiful fellow-subjects, I here 
give notice, that if, after one calendar month from 
the date hereof (I allow that time for the consump- 
tion of stock in hand) I shall receive any authentic 
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testimonies (and I have my spies abroad) of this so- 
phistication and adulteration of the fairest works of 
nature^ I am resolved to publish at full length the 
names of the delinquents. This may perhaps at first 
sight seem a bold measure ; and actions of scandal 
and defamation may be thought of: but I go upon 
safe ground ; for before I took this resolution^ I was 
determined to know all the worst possible conse- 
quences of it to myself^ and tberefore consulted one 
of the most eminent counsel in England^ an old ac- 
quaintance and friend of mine^ whose opinion I shall 
here most faithfully relate. 

When I. had stated ray case to him as clearly as I 
was able^ he stroked his chin for some time^ picked 
his nose^ and hemmed thrice^ in order to give me his 
' very best opinion. ^ By publishing the names at 
full lengthr m your paper^ I humbly conceive^' said 
he^ * that you avoid aJl the troublesome consequences 
of innuendoes. But the present question^ if I appre- 
hend it rights seems to be^ whether you may there- 
by be liable to any other action^ or actions^ which, 
for brevity sake^ I will not here enumerate. Now 
by what occurs to me off-hand^ and without consult- 
ing my books^ I humbly apprehend that no action 
will lie against you ; but, on the contrary, I do con- 
ceive, and indeed take upon me to affirm, that you 
may proceed against these criminals, for such I will 
be bold to call them, either by action or indict- 
ment: the crime being of a public and a heinous 
nature. Here it is not only the suppressio vert, 
which is highly penal, but the crimen Jaki too. An 
action popular, or of qui tami, wotild certainly lie ; but 
however I should certainly prefer an indictment upon 
the statutes of forgery, 2 Geo. II. chap. 25, and 7 
Geo. II. chap. 22; for forgery, I maintain it, it is. 
The fact, as you well know, will be tried by a jury, 
of whom one moiety will doubtless be plasterers ; of 
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tiiat it will unquestionably bo found/ Here my 
counsel paused for some time^ and hemmed pretty 
often ; however I remained silent^ observing plainly 
by his countenance that he had not finished^ but was 
thinking on. In a little time he resumed his dia- 
course^ and said^ ^ All things considered^ Mt. Fitz- 
Adam^ I would advise you to bring your indictment 
upon the Black Act, 9 Geo. I. chap. 22^ which is a 
very fine penal statute.' I confess I could not check 
the sudden impulse of surprise which this occasioned 
in me; and interrupting him perhaps too hastily^ 
' What> sir/ said I^ ' indict a woman upon the Black 
Act fbr painting white ? Here my counsel inter- 
rupting me in liis turn, said with some wapath. 
' Mr. Fits-Adam^ Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, like too many 
others, have not sufficiently considered all the beauty, 
good sense, and solid reasoning of the law. The law, 
sir, let me tell you, abhors all refinements, subtleties^ 
and quibblings upon words. What is black or white 
jbo the law ? Do you imagine that the law views colour^ 
by the rule of optics ? No, God forbid it should. Th# 
law makes black white, or white black, according .tQ 
the rules of justice. The law considers the meanings 
the intention, the quo animo of all actions, not theif 
external modes. Here a woman disguises her face with 
white, as the Waltham people did with black, and 
with the same fraudulent and felonious intention. 
Though the colour be different^ the guilt is the same 
in the intendment of the law. It is felony without 
benefit of clergy, and the punishment is death.' As 
I perceived that my friend had now done, I asked his 
pardon for the improper interruption I had given him, 
owned myself convinced, and offered him a fee, which 
he took by habit, but soon returned, by reflection upon 
our long acquaintance and friendship. 

This I hope will be sufficient to mal\e such of my 
fair countrywomen as are conscious of their guilt 
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seriously consider their danger; though perhaps^ 
from my natural lenity^ I shall not proceed against 
them with the utmost rigour of the law^ nor follow 
the example of the ingenious author of our last mu- 
sical drama, who strings up a whole row of Penelope's 
maids of honour. I shall therefore content myself 
'with publishing the names of the delinquents as above 
mentioned ; but others may possibly not have the same 
indulgence : and the law is open ror all; 

I shall conclude this paper with a word or two of 
serious advice to all my readers of all sorts and sexes. 
Let us follow nature, our honest and faithfiil guide ; 
and be upon our guard against the flattering delu- 
nons of art. Nature may be helped and improved^ 
but will not be forced or changed. All attempts in 
direct opposition to her are attended with ridicule ; 
many wjth guilt. The woman to whom nature has 
denied beauty, in vain endeavours to make it by art : 
as the man to whom nature has denied wit, becomes 
ridiculous by the affectation of it.: they both defeat 
their own purposes, and are in the case of the valetu- 
dinarian, who creates or increases his distempers by 
ihis remedies, and dies of his immoderate desire to 
live. 
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Satis EloquentttB, _-i_ Sailust. 

Having received a letter of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, I think myself obliged to give it to the public, 
though I an> afraid many of ray readers may object 
to the terms of art, of which I cannot divest it : but 
I shall make no apology for what may any way tend to 
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the advancement of a scieDoe^ which is now become 
•o fiishionable^ popular^ and flourishing. 



HR. FITZ-ADAX^ 

As all sorts of persons are at this present juno- 
lure desirous of becoming speakers ; and as many of 
them^ through the neglect of parents or otherwise, 
have been totally ungrounded m the first principles 
ur rudiments of rhetoric^ I have with great pains and 
judgment selected such particulars as may most im- 
mediately^ and without such rudiments, conduce to 
the perfection of that science^ and which^ if duly at- 
tenaed to^ will teach grown gentlemen to speak in 
public in so complete a manner, that neither they 
nor their audience shall discover the want of an earlier 
application. 

I do not address myself to you like those who cor- 
respond with the daily papers, in order to puff off 
my expeditious method by referring you to the maoy 
persons of quality whom I have taught in four-and- 
twenty hours ; I choose openly and fairly to submit 
my plan to your inspection, which will show yon 
that I teach rather how to handle antagonists than 
arguments. 

I distinguish what kind of man to cut with a 
syllogism, and whom to overwhelm with the sorites ; 
whom to ensnare with the crocodile, and whom to 
hamper m the horns of the dilemma. Against the 
pert, young, bold asserter, I direct the argumentum 
ad verecundiam. This is frequently the most decisive 
argument that can be used in a populous assembly. 
If, for instance, a forward talker should advance that 
such an ancient poet is dull, you put him at once both 
to silence and shame, by saying, that Aristotle has 
commended him. If the dieipute be about a Greek 
word, and he pronounces it to be inelegant^ and never 
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used hj any author of credit^ you <x>nfouiid him by 
teUiog him it is in Ari3tophaaes ; and you need not 
discoTer that it is in the mouth of a bird^ a frog, or 
a Scythian who talks broken Greek. 

To explain my argumentum ad ignoraniiam (which 
appears to be of the least use^ because it is only to be 
employed against a modest man)^ let us suppose a 
person speaking with diffidence of some transaction 
on the continent : you may ask him with a sneer. 
Pray, sir, were you ever abroad ? If he has related a 
fact from one of our American islands, y<Hi may assert 
he can know nothing of the affairs of that island, for 
you were bom there ; and to prove his ignorance, ask 
him what latitude it is in. 

In loquacious crowds, you will have much more 
frequent occasions for using my argumentum ad ko-^ 
minem ; and the minute particulars into which men 
are led by egotism will give you great advantages 
in pressing them with consequences drawn from their 
supposed principles. You may also tske away the 
force of a man's argument by concluding from some 
equivocal expression, that he is a Jacobite, a repub- 
licaiiy a courtier, a methodist, a freethinker, or a 3tw. 
Yoa may £ing at his country, or profession : he talks 
like an apothecary, you believe nim to be a tooth- 
drawer, or know that he is a tailor. This argumoit 
be of gneat use at the bar in examining wit- 
if the lanryers would not think it inconsistent 
vith the dignity and politeness of their profession. 

By tibia wetch of my plan, you may see that my 
pupils may most properly be said to study men : and 
the principal thing I endeavour to teach them from 
that knowledge is* the art of discovering the different 
ikrength of their competitors, so as to know when to 
awwer, and when to lie by. And as I entirely throw 
out of my sjrstem the argumentum ad judicium. 
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wbicb^ aocordiog to Mr. Locke> ' is the using of proofs 
drawn from any of the foundations of knowledge/ 
there will be nothing in my academy that will have 
the least appearance of a school^ and of consequence 
nothing to make a gentleman either afraid or ashamed 
of attending it. 

Inquire for A. B. at the bar of the Bedford coffee- 
house. 

• As the foregoing letter so fully explains itself^ I 
shall take no other notice of it ; but in complaisance 
tO' my correspondent^ shall throw together a few loose 
observations on our present numerous societies for 
the propagation of eloquence. And here I cannot 
but please myself with the reflection^ that as diction- 
aries have been invented, by the help of which those 
who cannot study may learn arts and sciences ; heie 
is now found a method of teaching them to those who 
cannot read. 

These foundations are instituted in the very spirit 
of Lycurgus, who discountenanced all written laws, 
and established in their stead a system of policy 
called rhetra, from its being spoken, which he oraered 
to be the daily subject of discourse, and ordained mixed 
assembliesr for that end, where the young might be 
taught, by attending to the conversation of the old. 

In Turkey, where the majority of the inhabitants 
can neither write nor read, the charitable care of that 
considerate people has provided a method of com- 
pensating the want of those arts, and even the use 
of the press> by having a relay of narrators ready to 
be alternately elevated on a stool in every comee- 
house, to supply the office of newspapers and pam-^ 
phlets to the Turkish quidnuncs ana critics. 

Speech being the faculty which exalts man above 
the rest of the creation, M^e may consider eloquence 
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as the talent which gives him the most distinguished 
pre-eminence over his own species : and yet Juvenal 
makes no scruple to declare^ that it would have been 
better for Cicero to have been a mere poetaster^ 
and for Demosthenes to have worked under his h^ 
ther as a blacksmith^ than to have frequented the 
schools of rhetoric. 

Diis ille adveisis genitus &toque ^nistro. 
Quern pater, ardeDtis masss fbligine lippus, 
A finnace et fordpibus, gladiosqne paiante 
Incade, ac luteo Vulcano, ad Rhetora misit. 

I am glad to find that our blacksmiths and other 
artisans have a nobler way of thinkings and the spirit 
to do for themselves what the father of Demosthenes 
did for him. And I see this with the greater plea- 
aure^ as I hope I may consider the seminaries which 
are daily instituted as rising up in support of truth, 
virtue and religion, against the libels of the press. 
It is not to be doubted but that we are safe on the 
side of oral argumentation, as no man can have the 
£Mse to utter before witnesses such shameful doctrines 
80 have too frequently appeared in anonymous pam- 
phlets. If it should ever be objected that the fre- 
oaency of such assemblies may possibly, in time, pro- 
auce sophistry, quibbling, immorality and scepticism, 
because this was the case at Athens, so iamous for its 
mimerons schools of philosophy, where, as Milton 
fiays. 

Much of the soul they talk, but aU awry ; 
And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
An glory arrc^te, to God give none : ' 
Rather accuse him under usual names, 
Fortune and Fate :— — — 

I answer, that these false doctrines of God and the 

TOL. II. ^ 
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stHil were tlius bandie^ about by a parcel of heatbeBSy 
blind and ignoraDt at best^but for tbe greatest part tbe 
most useless, idle and profligate members of tbe slate; 
and that it is not therefore to be apprehended, iu this 
enlightened age, that men of sober lives, and profit- 
able professions, will run after sophists, to waste their 
time, and unhinge their faith and opinions. How« 
ever, as the perverseness of human nature is strange 
and unaccountable, if I should And these modern 
schools in uiy way to contribute to the growth of 
infidelity or libertinism, I hereby give notice that I 
shall publicly retract my good opinion of them, not- 
withstanding all my prepossessions in favour of elo- 
quence. 

Though the following letter is written with all 
the spleen and acrimony of a rival orator, I think 
myself obliged, from the impartiality I observe to all 
my correspondents, to give it a place in this paper. 

SIB, 

As all intruders and interlopers are ever disagree- 
able to established professions, I am so incensed 
against some late pretenders to oratory, that though 
I daily fidminate my displeasure ex cathedra^ I now 
apj^y to you for a more extensive proclamation of my 
resentment. 

I have been for many years an orator of the stage 
itinerant; and from my earliest youth was bred, under 
the auspices of Apollo, to those two beloved arts of that 
deity, physic and eloquence : not like those pretenders, 
who betray not only a deficiency of erudition, but also 
a most manifest want of generosity; a virtue which 
our professors have ever l^ted. Universal benevo- 
lence is qui: fundamental principle. We raise no poll- 
tax on OUT hearers : our words are gratuitous, like 
tM air and light in which they are delivered. I have 
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tliel*eft>re no jealousy (^ these mercenary spirits; my 
audieBces ba^e only been led aside \)j norelty; tbey 
will aoGD grow weary of such extortioners^ and return 
to tbe old stage. But the misfortune is^ that tbese 
innovations have turned the head of a most necessaiy 
servimt of mine^ commonly known by the name of 
Merry Andrew : and I must confess it gives me « 
real uneasiness when one of his wit and parts talks 
€^ setting up against me. 

Yours, 

CiRCUMFORANEOUS. 
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— «— ^ Quicquid Gracia ffiendoM 

Audet in historid ■ . ■ ■ ■ Jcv. 

As the French have lately introduced an entire new 
method of writing history, and as it is to be presumed 
we shall be as ready to ape them in this as in all 
other fashions; I shall lay before the public a loose 
sketch of such rules as I have been able hastily to 
throw together for present use, till some great and 
distinguished critic may have leisure to collect his 
ideas, and publish a more complete and regular 
system of the modern art of writing history. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall enter at once upon 
my subject, and address my instruction to the future 
historian. 

Remember to prefix a long preface to your history, 
in which you will have a right to say whatever comes 
into your head : for all that relates to your history 
Ittay with propriety be admitted, and all that is 
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foretgn to the purpose may daim a place in it, because 
it iB:a pre&ce. It will De sufficient, therefore, if I 
give you only a hint upon the occasion, wiiich if you 
manage with dexterity, or rather audacity, will stand 
you in great stead. 

Be sure you seize every opportunity of intro- 
ducing'the most extravagant commendations of Taci- 
. tus ; but be careful how you enter too minutely into 
any particulars, you may have hea^rd of that writer^ 
for fear of discovering that you have only heard of 
them. The safest way will be to keep to the old cus* 
tom of abusing all other historians, and vilifying them 
in comparison of him. But in the execution of this, 
let me entreat you to do a little violence to your mo- 
desty, by avoiding every insinuation that may sethim 
an inch above yourself. 

Before you enter upon the work, it will be neces« 
sary to divest yourself entirely of all regard for truth. 
To conquer this prejudice may perhaps cost you 
some pains; but till you have effectually overcome it, 
you will find innumerable difficulties continually ob- 
truding themselves to thwart your design of writing 
an entertaining history in the modern taste. 

The next thing is, to find out some shrewd reason 
for j'ejecting all such authentic papers as are come to 
light since the period you are writing of was last 
considered ; for if you cannot cleverly keep dear of 
them, you will be obliged to make use of them ; and 
then your performance may be called dull and dry; 
which is a censure you ought as carefully to avoid, as 
to contend for ttiat famous compliment which was 
paid the author of the history of Charles the Twelfth, 
by his most illustrious patron, who is himself an hi- 
storian, Pius beau que la verity, 

I am aware of the maxim of Polybius, ' that history 
. void of truth is an empty shadow.' * But the motto 
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«f ^hh paper may serve to convict that dogmatist of 
Angularity^ by showing that his own countrymen 
disavowed his pretended axiom even to a proverb. 
Though we may allow truth to the first historian of 
any particular aora^ the nature of things requires 
that truth must gradually recede^ in proportion to 
the frequency of treating the same period ; or else the 
iast band would be absolutely precluded from every 
advantage of novelty. It is fit therefore that we mo- 
da*nize the maxim of Polybius^ by substituting the 
word laii in the place of truth ; but as all writers are 
wjit blessed with a ready store of wit^ it may be ne- 
cessary to lay down some other rules for the cwn- 
piling of history^ in which it is expedient that we avail 
ourselves of all the artifices which either have been, 
or may be made use of, to surprise, charm, sadden, or 
confound the mind of the reader. 

In treating of times that have been often written 
upon, there can be no such thing as absolute novelty; 
therefore the only method to be taken in such cases is, 
to give every occurrence a new turn. You may tak* 
the side of rhilip of Macedon against Demosthenes 
and the obstinate republicans; and you will have 
many instances to show how wantonly whole seas^ of 
blooa have been shed for the sake of those two in- 
fiitoating sounds, liberty y and religion. It was a ludcy 
hit of an English biographer, that of writing the 
▼indication and panegyric of Jlichard the Third : and 
I would advise you to attempt something of the same 
nature. For instance : You may undertake to show 
the unreasonableness of our high opinion of Queen 
£lixabeth, and our folse notions of the happiness of 
lier government. For as to lives and characters, you 
liave one principal rule to observe ; and that is, to 
elevate the bad, and depreciate the good. But in 
uniting the characters of others, always keep your 
«wii (If you have any value for it) in view ; and never 

\3 S 
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allow to any great personage a virtue which you 
either feel tne want of, or a notorious disregard for. 
You may question the moral character of Socrates^ 
the chastity of Cyrus^ the constancy of the martyrs^ 
the piety and sincerity of the reformers^ the hravery 
of Cromwell^ and the military talents of King Wil- 
liam ; and you need nerer fear the finding authorities 
to support you in any detraction^ among the writers 
of anecdotes ; since Dion Cassius^ a grave historian^ 
has confidently asserted that Cicero prostituted his 
wife^ trained up his son in drunkenness^ committed 
incest with his daughter^ and lived in adultery with 
Cerellia. 

I come next to ornaments ; under which head I 
consider sentences^ prodigies^ digressions^ and de- 
scriptions. On the two first I shall not detain you, 
as it will he sufficient to recommend a free use of 
them^ and to be new^ if you can. Of digressions you 
may make the greatest use^ by calling them to your 
aid whenever you are at a fault. If you want^to 
swell your history to a folio, and have only matter tor 
an octavo (suppose^ for example, it were the story of 
Alexander), you may enter into an inquiry of what 
that adventurer would have done, if he had not been 
poisoned ; whether his conquests, or Kouly Khan% 
were the most extraordinary; what would have been 
the consequence of his marching westward ; and whe- 
ther he would have beat the Duke of Marlborough. 
You may also introduce in this place a dissertation 
upon fire-arms, or the art of fortification. In descrip- 
tions, you must not be sparing, but outgo every' thing 
that has been attempted before you. Let your battles 
be the most bloody, your sieges the most obstinate^ 
your castles the most impregnable, your commanikrs 
the most consummate, and their soldiers the most in- 
trepid. In describing a sea-fight, let the enemy's 
fleet be the most numerous, and their ships the largest 
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that ever were known. Do not sciruple to bum a 
thousand ships^ and- turn their crews half-scorched 
into the sea; there let them survive a while by swim- 
mings that you may have an opportunity of jamming 
them between their own and the enemy's vessels: 
and when you have gone through the dreadful dis- 
tresses of the action^ conclude by blowing up the ad- 
miral's own ship^ and scattering officers .of great birth 
and bravery in th^ air. In the sacking of a town^ 
murder all the old men and young children in the 
cruelest manner^ and in the most sacred retreats. 
Devise some ingenious insults on the modesty of ma- 
trons. Ravish a great number of virgins^ and see 
that they are all in the height of beauty and purity 
of iBDOcenoe. When you have fired all the houses^ 
and cut the throats of ten times the number of in^ 
habitants they contained^ exercise all manner of bar- 
barity oo the dead bodies. And that you may ex- 
taid the scene of misery, let some escape^ but all 
naked. Tear their uncovered limbs ; cut their feet 
for want of shoes ; harden the hearts of the peasants 
against them^ and arm the elements with unusual 
rigour for their persecution : drench them with rain^ 
benumb them wi.th ft^ost^ and terrify them with thun- 
der and lightning. 

.If in writing voyages and travels you have occa-' 
don to send messengers through an uninhabited 
country^ do not be over-tender or scrupulous how 
you treat them. You may stop them at rivers^ and 
drown all their servants and horses : infest them with 
fleas^ lioe^ and musquitoes; and when they have 
been eaten sufficiently with these vermin^ you may 
starve them to a desire of eating one another ; and 
if you think it will be an ornament to your history^ 
e'en cast the lots^ and set them to dinner. But if 
you do this> you must take care that the savage 
chief to whom tbey are sent does not treat them 
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with Mian's fledh; because it will be no noveitjr: I 
would rather advise you to alter the bill of hre to an 
elephant^ a rhinoceros^ or an alligator. The king 
ana his court will of course be drinking out of human 
skulls ; but what sort of liquor you must fill them 
with^ t6 surprise an European^ I must own I cannot 
conceive. In treating of the Indian manners and 
customs^ you may make a long chapter of their con- 
juring^ their idolatrous ceremonies^ and superstitions; 
which will give you a fair opportunity of saying 
something smart on the religion of your own country. 
On their marriages you cannot dwell too long ; it is 
a pleasing subject^ and always^ in ijiose countries^ 
leads to polygamy^ which will afford occasion for re- 
flections m(H*al and entertaining. When your mes- 
sengers have their audience of the king^ you may as 
well drop the business they went upon^ and take notice 
only of his civilities and politeness in offering to them 
the choice of all the beauties of his court ; by which 
you will make them amends for all the difficulties 
you have led them into. 

I cannot promise you much success in the speeches 
of your savages^ unless it were possible to hit upon 
some bolder figures and metaphors than those which 
have been so frequently used. In the speeches of a 
civilized people, insert whatever may serve to display 
your own learnings judgment, or wit; aiid let ne 
man's low extraction be a restraint on the advantages 
of your education. If in an harangue of Wat Tyler, 
a quotation from the classics should come in pat, or 
in a speech of Muley Moluch a sentence from Mr. 
Locke, let no consideration deprive your history c€ 
such ornaments. 

To conclude, I would advise you in general not te 
be sparing of your speeches, either in number or 
length : and if you also take care to add a proper 
quantity of reflections, your work will be greeAly 
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bought up by all members of oratories^ reasoning 
societies^ and other talkative assemblies of this most 
eloquent metropolis. 
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Hot ett Rom& decederef Quos ego homines effitgi, cum in 
hot incitU $ Cicero ad Atticuii. 

I HAVE generally observed when a man is talking 
of his country-house, that the first question usually 
asked him is, ' Are you in a good neighbourhood ?' 
.From the fi^equency of this inquiry, one would be 
apt to imagine that the principal happiness of a 
ooiintr^ life was generally understood to result from 
the neighbourhood : yet whoever attends to the an- 
swer commonly made to this question will be of a 
contrary opinion. Ask it of a lady, and you will be 
Bure to hear her exclaim, ' Thank God ! we have 
no neighbours!' which may serve to convince you 
that you have paid your court very ill, in supposing 
that a woman of fashion can endure the insipid con-^ 
verBation of a country neighbourhood. The man of 
fortfme considers every inferior neighbour as an in- 
truder on his sport, and quarrels with him for kill- 
ing that game with which his very servants are 
cloyed. If his neighbour be an equaJ, he is of con- 
sequence more averse to him, as being in perpetual 
•contest with him as a rival. His sense of a superior 
may be learnt from those repeated advertisements, 
which every body must have obsen'ed in the public 
.papers^ recommending a house upon sale, for being 
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ten mfles distant from a lord. The humcnrifit hides 
himself from his neighbour ; the man of arrogance 
despises him ; the modest man is afraid of him ; and 
the penurious considers a length of uninhabited fen 
as the best security for his beef and ale. 

If we trace this spirit to its source^ we shall find 
it to proceed partly from pride and enry, and partly 
from the high opinion that men are apt to entertain 
of their own little clans or societies^ which the livii^ 
in large cities tends greatly to increase, and which is 
always accompanied with a contempt for those who 
happen to be strangers to such societies, and con- 
sequently a general prejudice against the unknown. 
The truth of the matter is, that persixis unknown 
are, for that very reason, persons that we hare no 
desire to know. 

A man of a sociable disposition, upon coming isto 
an inn, inquires of the landlord what ccnnpany he 
has in the house : the landl(»*d tells him, ' There is 
a fellow of a college, a lieutenant of a man of war, 
a lawyer, a merchant, and the captain in quarters ;' 
to which he never fails to add, ^ and I dare say, m, 
that any of them will be very glad of your company;* 
knowing that men drink more together than when 
alon^. ' Have you nobody else?* says Uie guest 
sullenly. * We nave nobody else, sir.' * Then get 
me my supper as fast as you can, and I'll go to bed.' 
The same behaviour is practised by each of tbesQ 
gentlemen in his turn ; and for no other reason than 
that none of the company happens to be eiUier of his 
profession or acquaintance. 

But if we look with the least degree of wonder at 
the manner in which the greatest part of mankind 
behave to strangers, it should astonish us to see how 
they treat those whom they are intimately acquainted 
witn, and whom they rank under the sacred titles rf 
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qeigbboury and friends. Yet such is tke malignity 
of numan nature^ tliat the smallest foible^ the most 
venial inadvertency^ or the slightest infirmity^ shall 
generally occasion contempt, hatred^ or ridicule^ in 
those very persons who ought to be the foremost to 
Qonceal or palliate such failings. Deaths accident^ 
robbery^ and ruin^ instead of exciting compassion, are 
only considered as the great sources of amusement 
to a neighbourhood. Does any disgrace befal a family ? 
The tongues and pens of all their acquaintance are 
instantly employed!^ to disperse it through the king- 
dom. Nor is tneir alacrity in divulging the misfor- 
tunes of a neighbour at all more remarkable than 
their humanity in accounting for them. They are 
sure to ascribe every trivial evil to his folly, and 
every great one to his vices. But these are slight 
idstances of malevolence : your true neighbour's spleen 
i« never effectually roused but by prosperity. An un- 
expected succession to a large fortune ; the discovery. 
of a mine upon your estate ; a prize in the lottery ; 
but most of all^ a fortunate marriage^ shall employ 
the malice and invention of a neighbourhood for years 
together. 

Envy is ingenious, and will sometimes find 9ut 
tlbe prettiest conceits imaginable to serve her pur- 
pofle^: yet it is observable that she delights chiefly 
UL contradiction. If you excel in any of the elegant 
arts, she pronounces at once that you have no taste ; 
if in wit, you are dull ; if you live in apparent har- 
mony with your wife and femily, she is sure you ^re 
unhappy ; if in affluence or splendor, she knows that 
you are a beggar. It must indeed be confessed that 
envj does meet with great provocations ; and there 
art people in the world who take extraordinary pains 
to appear much more happy, rich, virtuous, and con- 
4dmUe^ than they really are: but, on the other 
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hand^ were they to take equal care to avoid sucli ap- 
pearances^ they would not be able absolutely to escape 
her rancour. 

J "Was entertained last summer by a friend in the 
country^ who seemed to have formed yery just ideas 
of a neighbourhood. This gentleman had a amsid^r- 
able estate left him^ which he had little reason to 
expect ; and having no particular |(assion to gratify, 
it was indifferent to him how he disposed of this 
large addition to his income. He had no desire of 
popularity^ but had a very great dislike to an ill 
name; which made him altogether as an^pous to 
screen himself from detraction, as others are to ac- 
quire applause. Some weeks passed away in that 
common dilemma into which an increase of fortune 
throws every thinking man^ who knows that by 
hoarding up he must become the aversion, , and by 
squandering the contempt, of all his neighbours. But 
disliking the appearance of parsimony more than ex- 
travagancy, he proposed laying out a considerable 
sum all at once^ upon rebuilding his house : but that 
design was soon over-ruled by the consideration that 
it would be said he had destroyed a very convenient 
mansion for the sake of erecting a showy outside. 
He next determined to new-model his gardens, from 
an opinion that he should oblige all sorts of people, 
by affording bread to the industrious, and pleasant 
walks to the idle : but recollecting that in the natural 
beauties of his grounds he had great advantages over 
the old gardens of his neighbours, and from thence 
knowing that he must become the object of their 
^leen and abuse, he laid aside also that invidious 
design. In the same manner he was obliged to reject 
every proposal of expense, that might in any way be 
considered as a monument of superiority ; thererorei 
to avoid the other censure of penuriou8ness> he 
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solved at last to procure the best cook that could be 
had for money. From that time he has taken no 
tfaou^t but to equip himself and his attendants in 
the plainest manner^ keeping religiously to the sole 
expense of a constant good table^ and avoiding in 
that^ as well as in every thing else, whatever has the 
least appearance of ostentation. Thus has he made 
himself inoffensively remarkable, and, what was the 
great point of his life, escaped detraction ; except- 
ing only 'that a certain dignified widow, who had 
been originally housekeeper to her late husband, 
takes occasion frequently to declare she does not 
care to dine with him, because the dishes are so ill 
served up, and so tasteless, that she can never make a 
dinner. 

I know not how to close this subject more properly 
than by sketching out the characters of what are called 
good and bad neighbours. 

A good neighbour is one who having no attention 
to the afi^rs of his own family, nor any allotment for 
his time, is ready to dispose of it to any of his ac- 
auaintance, who desire him to hunt, shoot, dance, 
arink, or play at cards with them ; who thinks the 
civilities he receives in one house no restriction upon 
his tongue in another, where he makes himself wel- 
come by exposing the foibles or misfortunes of those 
he last visited, and lives in a constant round of be- 
traying and lessening one family or another. 

A had neighbour is he who retires into the country, 
from having been fatigued with business, or tired with 
crowds; who, from a punctilio in good breeding, does 
not show himself forward in accepting of the visits of 
ill about him, conscious of his love of quiet, and feai^ 
iDg lest he should be thought tardy in his returns of 
dTiIity. His desire of being alone with hi^ family 
procdres him the character c^ reserved and morose ; 
ascl his candid endeavours to explain away the ma- 

VOL. II. X 
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lidoMfi^turn of a tale^ that of contradiotory mi 4l8* 
agreeable^ Thus viBdicating every one behind fab 
back^ and consequently offending every one to his; 
&ce, he subjects himself tO the personal dislike of aU» 
without making one friend to defend him. 

If after this it be asked^ what are the duties of neigh* 
bourhood } I. answer in the words of Mr. Addifioi^ i& 
that incomparable essay of hia on the empIoyiBeiit 
of time : ' To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, 
comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our>way 
almost every day of our lives. A man had frequent 
opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of a party; 
of doing justice to the ch^acter of a deserying man ; 
of softening the envious> quieting the anffry, and 
rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all of them em- 
ployments suited to a reasonaUe natiire,' and :bring ; 
great satis&ction to the person who can busy him« 
self in them with discretion.' 

I have always considered the ninety-third Spectator, 
from whence the foregmng passage is taken, as the 
most valuable lesson of that eminent moralist; biicaute 
a due observance of the exoeUent plan of life which 
he has there delineated can never fail to make, men 
faaj^y and good neighbours. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
., SIR, 

A London gentlemen and his lady, who are distant 
relations, as well as old acquaintance, did my wife 
and me the favour t^ spend some days with us last 
suxamer in the country. We took the usual methods 
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to make their time pass agreeably; carried them to 
all the Gothic and Chinese houses in the neighbour- 
hood; and embraced all opportunities of procuring 
yenison^ fish^ and game for them : which last, by the 
way^ it has been no easy matter to come in for since 
the association. 

At their leaving us^ they were so obliging as tosay 
their visit had gone off very pleasantly, and hoped 
we would return it> by coming to see them in town. 
Accordingly^ the mornings growing foggy, the even- 
ings limg, and this invitation running in our heads, 
we reeved to accept it: and arriving in town about 
the middle of November last, we fixed ourselves in 
lodgings near our friends, intending to breakfast^ 
diae^ and sap with them, for the most part, during 
our stay hi town. But will you believe me, Mr. 
Fiti^'Adam? we neVer were more surprised in all our 
lives than at receiving a card the morning after our 
arrivid {whidi I thi^ was i^e 18th oi November) 
from the lady of the &mOy we came to visit, inviting us 
to play at cards with her on the 28th of next March. 
We tkonght at first that it must be a mistake for tbe 
28th oi November ; but upon consulting our landlady, 
she inibrmed us that such invitations were very usud, 
and that, as we were well acquainted with the family, 
the lady had probably appointed the first day she was 
disengaged. 

As my wife and I seldom play at cards, except at 
Christmas, we thought it scarce worth our while to 
wait for a game till almost Whitsuntide, and there- 
fore very prudently set out the next day for the 
countrjr; from whence I believe we shall be in no 
great naste to pay a second visit to our friends in 
town* 

I am, sir. 
Your very humble savant, 

• HuMPIfREY O^BBIIffc 
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MR. PITZ-ADAM, 

I live so much in the worlds and so entirely for the 
world, that the very name of your paper secured me 

vfor one of your constant readers. But really if your 
periodical World continues to contradict the beau 
monde^as much as it has done in two or three essays 
relating to us women^ I shall think your sentiments 

.fitter for the man of the Moon than the man of the 
World. 

A little while ago you were pleased to be extremely 
out of humour at the nakedness of pur necks ; and 
now in your paper No. 105, you are equally offended 
at our covering our faces. What a capricious man 
you are ! I apprehend, sir, that a certain quantity of 
nakedness has always been allowed us ; and I know 
of no law that confines it to any particular -part of 

•our persons. ^If therefore we choose to stucco over 
our faces, you ought in reason to allow us to exhibit 

. a little more of our necks and shoulders. 

Her sagacious majesty. Queen Elizabeth^ conscious 
of a bad complexion, and fearing that a brown neck, 
though right royal, might excite less admiration 
than the undignified alabaster of the meanest of 
her subjects, chose that they should conceal what 

. herself could not equal, under inniuncrable folds o 
lawn and paint : a piece of envious cruelty, which 
(notwithstanding your sex have been pleased to cele- 
brate her as the guardian of English liberty) must 
make her appear to ours little better than a tyrant, 
for having imprisoned so much British beauty in a 

, dungeon wher0 not the smallest spark of light could 
break in upon any part of it. The face indeed was 
still left visible by that envious queen, which is 
at present almost the only part of our attractions 
that we have thought proper to cover. You ought 
therefore to consider, when you find fault with our 
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Qpeii Becks> that oor ikces are plafi^red over; and 
instead of complaints against our covered faces^ yon 
tobould rest satisfied with the ample amends we make 
you by our other discoveries. , 

I am, sir. 
Your true friend, and faithM counsellor, 

Fardilla. 
sift, 

I have with great seriousness and attention read 
over the World of the 2d of this month, which shows 
me my complexion in so very different a light from 
that in which my looking-glass has represented it, 
that 1 should instantly lay aside the roses and lilies I 
have purchased, and content myself with the skin ' 
wherewith nature has thought fit to cover me, if it 
were not lor a very material consideration. The 
truth is, that I am to be married in a few days to a 

fentleman, whose fortune is above any hopes I could 
ave conceived whUe in my natural sallowness ; and 
wha I find has been principally attracted by the . 
fiplendour of my complexion. But you may depend 
on mv resigning it all after the first month of my 
mamafie. You cannot surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, be 
BO erud as to deny a bride the happiness of the honey-i 
moon : by that time, perhaps, my husband may be 
pretty indifferent \ihether I am brown or fair: if 
not, a change of complexi<jn is no cause for a divorce, 
either by the ancient canons, or the late marriage 
act ; 80 you know, sir, his approbation is of no great 
consequence to 

Your constant reader, 

Matilda* 

To persuade your sex that black is white has been 
ilie doling wish and constant endeavour of ours; 
but we have never sncceeded Kterally in this atrt till 
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we knew how to paint ourselves : I am therefore as 
much surprised that a man of your sense should ex- 
pect to make us give up so desirable a power as that 
jo\k should wish to do it. 

Have not the sex in all ages^ both in prose and 
verse, lamented the short duration of the lilies and 
roses that bloom on a fair skin ? I have seen it set 
forth in such affecting strains as have drawn tears 
from me when a girl of eighteen, from having felt it 
with ' all the bitterness of prophetic sadness. Can 
there be a nobler invention than this, which substi- 
tutes so durable a bloom in the place of those tran- 
Bient colours, which fade almost as fast as the flower 
to which they are compared ? This eternal spring 
of beauty is surely the peculiar blessing of the pre- 
sent age. A man might now reflect without terror 
on an antediluvian marriage, since his wife, after Ave 
or six hundred years of wedlock, might be as bloom- 
ing as on her bridal-day. Time is the greatest enemy 
to the pleasures of us mortals : how glorious then is 
the victory, when we can baflle him in a point in which 
he has hitherto exerted his most cruel tyranny! 

I suppose your next attack will be upon the new 
lustre that our necks have acquired by the same art ; 
'an improvement which cannot, in my numble opiuion, 
.be -too much admired. I remember when women 
with the whitest necks had such an odious clearness 
in their skins, that you might almost see the blood 
infculate through their veins ; an amusing spectacle 
indeed for a philosopher, and such perhaps as might 
give Doctor Harvey the first hint of the discoveries 
he afterwards made : but surely it could be no very 
'agreeable sight to a person oi any delicacy, when 
compared with the present resplendent white which 
every neck exhibits. Good flesh and blood is a phrase 
■very well suited to a milk-maid ; but I fancy a wo- 
man oC&diion would choose to excite sublimer ideas : 
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and indeed our sex coiJd never so properly assume 
the title of goddesses as now that we have laid asid^ 
so much of the rustic appearance of mere mortal 
women. 

I am, sir. 

Your humble servant, 

Belinda. 
i5i6, * 

1 Hfce the intention of .your paper upon face-paint- 
ing so well, that I shall readily comply with it, and 
return to the com^exion thai nature has bestowed 
upon me (which you must know is an olive), if you 
can persuade others to do the same. But who could 
bear to be the shade to an assembly, dazzling bright 
with borrowed lilies, to look like the corner of the 
moon in an eclipse ? Indeed it is impossible for me 
to bring myself to such an excess of fortitude. An 
olive is a good sort of complexion for a wit, but a vile 
one for a beauty, — the title for which, we women 
universally long.; while that of wit is only the last 
resource of our vanity,, when nature or age denies us 
all pretensions to the other. 

Go .on and prosper, Mr. Fitz-Adam ; reduce us 
again to our natural colour; and you shsdl find I will 
not be the last, though I cannot bear to be the first, 
'that shall comply. 

Your most devoted, 

Olivia Blanche. 
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■ Uno avulso non deficet alter 

Aureus^ et simili frondescit virga metallo* ViBO. 

Though I have studied the ways of men with the 
strictest application for many years, I must ingenu- 
ously confess ^ly inability to dive into the secret of 
on« particular society, the members of which, by their 
superior capacities, have hitherto enveloped theni<- 
eelves in an impenetrable doud of mystery. Every 
body must have observed, that in all public places in 
this kingdom there are swarms of adventurers^ who 
neither derive any possessions from provident aiy> 
cestors, nor are of any profession, yet who figure most 
splendidly both in the great and small world, to the 
amazement of all, who know them. The only a»- 
ewer I could ever obtain, when I have inquired how 
Mr. Such-a-one, a member of this society, lived, wa% 
The Lord knows. Which answer one would think 
should imply, that He who feedeth the ravens^ and 
clotketh the lilies of the field y had thus plentifully 
provided for them, imperceptible to the eyes of other 
mortals. But as the lives of these gentlemen seem 
to claim no such indulgence from Heaven, I should 
have entertained a very complaisant opinion of them^ 
if the legislature, by the repeal of the Witch act, had 
not taught me to believe that our intercourse with 
the devil was at an end. In the midst of my doubts, 
the following letter gave me perfect satisfaction : 

TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

About ten years ago the public was entertained 
with a very fanciful performance, entitled Hermip^ 
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pu8 Ree^vhus^ or the Sage*s Triumph over Old Age 
and the Grave* Though the iDgenious author mo- 
. destly sets out with showing the possibility of a man's 
extending the plan of life to a longer space than 
he generally now enjoys^ by inhaling the salubrious 
breath of unpolluted virgins ; yet by degrees^ almost 
- imperceptible to the reader^ he slides into the Hermetic 
' phdosophy^ of which he is an enthusiastic admirer^ 
and becomes^ before the conclusion of his book^ as 
thorough a believer in the power of the stone and 
UQiyersal elixir^ as if he had been personally present 
when an adept had made projection. He introduces 
'seyeral most surprising stories concerning philoso- 
pliers, who^ being skilled in the arcanum^ hved for 
three or faar centuries in the most unimpaired vigour 
both of mind and body. But as the most enviable 
state o£ human felici^ is imperfect^ though these 
sages were masters of that omnipotent metal which 
can make knaves honesty blockheads wits^ and cowards 
heroes; which, yields^ in the established commerce of 
the worlds all the necessaries, emoluments^ and luxu.- 
ries oi ]i£e, and almost deifies its possessors, they were 
frequently necessitated to lead the lives of vagabonds, 
and to skulk from the observation of mankind in the 
darkest shades of obscurity. 

Among many other surprising stories, he gives an 
account of a stranger who some time ago resided at 
: Venice. It was very remarkable, he says, that this 
man, thpugh he lived in the utmost afHuence and 
splendor, was unacquainted with any person belong- 
ing to the city before he came thither; that he fol- 
lowed no trade 'or merchandise ; that be had no pro- 
perty in the common fiinds of the state, nor ever 
received any remittance from abroad ; yet abounded 
in wealth, till an ancident, which he relates, drove 
him from Italy, from whence he suddenly disappeared, 
and no mortal ever learnt from what place he came. 
Of whither he went< 
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If tbSs man was an Hermetic phUo^opber in po§« 
sessioa of the great secret, as the author insiniiatefl, 
I am inclined to think, from a similarity of cirdQitf- 
stances, that we have at this very time a ffreat mmN 
her of that sect in this metropolis, who, fw the good 
of the nation, make gold at their pleasure. I hare 
had the happiness of an acquaintance with seyeral of 
these great men, who, without any visible means of 
livelihood, have shone forth with uncommon lustre 
for a time, and then, to the regret of crowds of tsBarH^ 
woollen-drapers, lacemen, mercers, milliners, Bit, 
have suddenly disappeared, and nobody ever knew 
the place of their retirement. This speedy retreat I 
attnbute to their fears lest the state should diBCoyo* 
from what source their wealth arose, atid force them 
by its power to prostitute so sacred and inestinlaMe a 
science to the destructive views of ambitkm. 

It has been observed of several of these pbfloio* 
phers, that they have pretended to be of some lucra- 
tive profession or employment, in order, as is sup- 
posed, to shelter themselves from the prying eyes flf 
certain individuals, who are apt, from I know not 
what old-^fashioned notion, to regard very coolly tbosB 
persons who, being in possession of no lands or chatteb 
by inheritance, are unconnected with society, and dd 
not lend a helping hand in supplying something to 
the real or imaginary wants of mankind. Many havt 
affected to be thought the heirs of rich uncles or aunts 
in the country, from whom they w6re supplied with 
the comfortable sufficiencies for genteel life: whDe 
others have insinuated by their friends, that some- 
body has left them something somewhere; and so 
feigned that they lived (as honest people phrase it) 
ht/ their means. But before inquiry could be made 
into those means (if I may have leave to borrow a 
scripture expression) theif xoent hence, and were n» 
more seen. 

I remember, a few years ago, there was a particular 
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oc^ee-boUs^ »boUt Coveat-gardeD^ much frequented 
hj these adept9> which a friend of mine^ a man of 
wit kpd humour» used ludicrously to call the annual 
coffee-house^ as the same face was seldom observed 
ta blow there a second time. But of late they 
have been cautious of raising any suspicion by a»« 
sembling in too great> numbers together^ and are 
therefore di^rsed through all the coffee-houses in 
this idle and genteel part of the city. 

I would not be understood^ from any. thing I have 
said, to infer that none of this respectable sect ever 
tiJce up their fixed residence in town ; for I have 
knows several and their families who have constantly 
dwdt here, and who> to the astonishment of the whole 
circle of their acquaintance^ have lived for twenty 
years together in great splendor and luxury^ spent 
every year as much as their original principal for- 
tune amounted to, and still flourish on in the same 
manner. 

. Every one in high life must, I dare say, have ob- 
served, that no people live so well as those whom the 
worid pronounces to be rtuned, I have known many 
of those ruined persons, both peers and commoners, 
riot in every luxury and extravagance, while the 
baoghty owners of thousands of unmortgaged acres 
have repined and sickened at their superior enjoy- 
ments. In short, such has been my association of 
ideas of late, that when I hear any man pronounced 
ruined, I immediately conclude, by that exjjression, 
that he has been admitted by the fraternity into the 
inestimable secret of the Hermetic philosophy. 

But however desirous the possessors of this first 
science may be of appearing to draw their subsistence 
from the common and vulgar supplies of land, trade, 
stocks, or professions, rather than have it suspected 
from whence their mysterious finances arise, yet such 
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numbers now abound of all ranks and conditions, fbat ' 
the goyernment, I am told, begins to entertain an 
idea, or, as the vulgar phrase it, to have an inkling' 
of the matter. Indeed I am greatly surprised that 
the affair was not found out sooner ; for it is mathe- 
matically demonstrable, that if Great Britain and 
Ireland were large enough to hold all the boasted- 
possessions of these nominal land-owners, the domi-- 
nions of his present majesty would exceed the blaster' 
of a Spanish title, and be larger than the four quar- 
ters of the globe joined together. But here let.me 
stop, and not endeavour to reveal more of' that' 
science, which is destined by fate to remain a secret 
from all but the trfdy initiated; lest by farther pro-' 
£Eine babbling the present sons of Hermes should 
take umbrage, and transfer the unspeakable . advali-. 
tages that accrue to society from their presence to 
lands of more faith and less curiosity. I could wish, 
therefore, that the administration would suppress £u> 
ther inquiries about these affairs, and be contented, 
like honest plain tradesmen, who grow rich they can-- 
not tell how, to receive that inundation of wealth 
which flows so unaccountably into the kingdom, ^ 
without troubling their repose by an over great so- 
licitude to know the source it springs from ; for fear, 
like fairy favours, the blessing should be ' snatched . 
from the land, for the unpardonable crime of en- 
deavouring to satisfy a prohibited curiosity. 

I am, sir. 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

A.Z. 
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It is very well known that religion and politics are 
perfectly understood by every body, as th^ require 
neither study nor experience. All people therefore 
decide peremptorily, though often yariously, upon 
both. 

All sects, severally sure of being in the right, in- 
timate at least, if not denounce, damnation to those 
who differ from them, in points so dear, so plain, and 
so obvious. On the other hand, the infidel, not less 
an enthusiast than any of them (though upon his 
own principles he cannot damn, be<^use he knows to 
demonsfration that there is no future state) would 
very gladly hang, as hypocrites or fools, the whole 
body of believers. 

In politics the sects are as various and as warm : 
and what seems very extraordinary is, that those 
who have studied them the most, and experienced 
them the longest, always know them the least. 
Every administration is in the wrong, though they 
have the clue and secret of business in tlieir hands ; 
and not less than six millions of their fellow subjects 
(for I only except very young children) are willing 
and able to discover, censure, reform, and correct 
their errors, and put them in the right way. 

These considerations, among many others, deter- 
mined me originally not to meddle with religion or 
politics, in which i could not instruct, and upon 
which I thought it not decent to trifle. 

Entertainment alone must be the object of an 
humble weekly author of a sheet and a half. A cer- 
tain degree of bulk is absolutely necessary for a cer- 
tain' degree of dignity either in man or book. A 
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system of ethics^ to be respected as it ought, requires 
at least a quarto ; and even moral essays cannot de- 
cently, and \dth utility, appear in less than a thick 
octavo. But should I, in my ignoble state of a fugi- 
tive sheet and a half, presume with a grave face to 
censure folly, or with an angry one to lash vice, the 
porter of «very well-bred family in town would have 
orders to deny me ; and I should forfeit my place at 
the breakfast-table, where now, to my great honour 
and emolument, I am pretty generally served up. 
But if by the introduction of that wit and hunour, 
which I believe even my enemies must allow me, I 
can, without offence to the politer part of readers, 
9lide in any useful moral, I will not neglect the op- 
portunity ; for I will b^ witty whenever I can, and 
instructive whenever I dare ; and when my scattered 
leaves shall, like the Sibyls, come to be collected, I 
believe I may without vanity assert, that they will 
be, at least, as good oracles. 

But in this design too I am aware of difficulties, 
little inferior to those which discouraged me from 
meddling with religion and politics : for every bodv 
has wit and humour, and many have more of both 
than they, or at least their friends, know what to do 
with. As they are gifts of nature, not to be ao 

Suired by art, who is there that thinks himself so 
isinherited by nature as not to have some share of 
them ? Nay, those (if such there are) who are mo- 
dest enough to think themselves cut off with a shil- 
ling, husband that twelvepence vrith care, and firu- 
gally spend their penny upon occasion, as sly wagi^ 
and dry jokers. 

In this universal profusion, this prodigious plenty 
of wit and humour, I cannot help distrusting a little 
the success, though by no means the merit> of my 
own ; for I have interior conviction that no man in 
England has so much. But tastes are various, aiKl 
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the mweket is glattecL However^ I utiofuld bope 
that my candid readers will have the same regard 
for my opinion which lliey have for most of the opi- 
nions they entertain ; that is^ that they will take it 
upon trust, especially as they have itfrotn the gun- 
tftman*8 own mouth. 

The better to take my measures for the future^ I 
have endeavoured to trace the progress and recep- 
tion of my paper through the several classes of its 
readers. 

In 'femilies of condition, it is first received by the 
porter, who yawning, just casts his half-open eyes 
upon 4t ; for it c(»nes out so early as. -between ten 
and eleven ; but finding neither the politics nor the 
casualties of the week in it, throws it aside, and 
taked up in its stead a daily newspaper, in whidi 
all those matters are related with truth and per« 
i^cuity* 

From thence it is sent up to Mrs. Bettv, to lay 
upoB the lM'eakfast*table. She receives it in pretty 
much the same manner, finds it deficient in point oi 
news, and lays it down in exchange for the Daily 
Advertiser ; when she turns with impatience to the 
advertisements, to see what invitations are thrown 
out 1^ single gentlemen of undoubted characters, to 
agreeable young women of unblemished reputations, 
to become either their wives or their companions. 
And, by a prudent forecast, she particularly attends 
to the premiums so frequently offered for a fine 
wholesome breast of milk. 

When it is introduced into my lady's dressing- 
room, it undergoes a severer examination : for if my 
lord and lady ever meet, it is then and there. The 
youngest, probably, of the young ladies is 'appointed 
to read it aloud, to use her to read at sight. If my 
lord, who is a judge of wit as well as of property in 
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the last resort, siyes a favorable pod> and says, f^ u 
well enough to-aai/ ; my lady, who does not care to 
contradict him in trifles, pronounces it to be charm- 
ing. But if unfortunately my lord, with an air of 
distaste, calls it poor stuff; my lady discovers it to 
be horribly stupid. The young family are unani- 
mously of opimon, that the nature oip Adam Fitz- 
Adam is a very comical one, and inquire into the 
meaning of the globe in the frontispiece ; by which 
(if any body could tell them) they might get a 
pretty notion of geography. 

In fsunilies of an inferior class, I meet with a fuller, 
though perhaps not a more favourable trial. My 
merits and demerits are freely discussed. Some tbink 
me too grave, others trifling. The mistress of the 
house, though she detests scandal, wishes, for ex- 
ample's sake only, that I would draw the charac.ters, 
ana expose the intrigues of the flne folks. The masr 
ter wonders that I do not give the ministers a rap ; 
and concludes that I receive hush-money. - But all 
agree in saying, facetiously and pleasantly enough, 
that The World does not inform them how The 
World goes. This is followed by many other Im 
mots, equally ingenious, alluding to the title of my 
paper, and worth at least the two-pence a week that 
it costs. 

In the city (for my paper has made its way to that 
end of the town, upon the supposition of its being a 
fashionable one in this) I am received and considered 
in a different light. All my general reflections upon 
the vices or the follies of the age are, by the ladies, 
supposed to be levelled at particular persons, or at 
least discovered to be very applicable to such and 
such of the quality. They are also thought to be 
very pat to several of their own neighbours and ajC- 
quaintances; and shrewd hints of the kind greatly 
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embeUish the conversation of the evening. The 
graver and more frugal part of that opulent metro- 
polis^who do not themselves buy, but borrow my paper 
of those who do, complain that, though there is ge-' 
nerally room sufficient at the end of the last page, I 
never insert the price of stocks, nor of goods at Bear- 
key. And they are every one of them astonished 
bow certain transactions of the court of aldermen on 
one hand, and of the common-council on the other^ 
can possibly escape my animadversion, since it is im- 
possible that they can have escaped my knowledge. 

Such are the censures and difficulties to which a 
poor weekly author is exposed. However I have the 
pleasure, and something more than the pleasure, of 
finding that two thousand of my papers are cir- 
culated weekly. This number exceeds the, largest 
that was ever printed even of the Spectators, which 
in no other respects do I pretend to equal. Such 
extraordinary success would be sufficient to flatter 
the vanity of a good author, and to turn the head of 
a bad one. But I prudently check and stifle those 
growing sentiments in my own breast, by reflecting 
upon other circumstances that tend to my humilia- 
tion. I must confess that the present fashion of curl- 
ing the hair has proved exceeding favourable to me : 
and perhaps the quality of my paper, as it happens 
to be peculiarly adapted to that purpose, may con- 
tribute, more than its merit, to tlie sale of it. A 
head that has taken a right French turn requires, ad 
I am assured, fourscore curls in distinct papers, and 
those curls must be renewed as often as the head is 
combed, which is perhaps once a month. Four of 
my papers are siifficient for that purpose, and amount 
only to eight-pence, which is very little more than 
what the same quantity of plain paper would cost* 
Taking it . thererore all together^ it seems not incon- 
sistent with good economy to purchase it at so small a 
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price. This reflection might mortify me as an au- 
thor^ but on the other hand^ self-love^ which is in- 
genious in availing itself of the slightest favourable 
circumstances^ comforts me with the thought^ that^ 
of the prodigious number of daily and weekly pap ^rs 
that are now pub]ished> mine is perhaps the only i ae 
that is ultimately applied to the head. 
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A LATE noble author has most justly and elegantly 
defined custom to be, ^ The result of the passions and 
prejudices of many, and of the designs of a few ; the 
ape of reason, who usurps her seat, exercises her 
power, and is obeyed by mankind in her stead/ 

This definition enables us to account for the ya- 
rious absurd and wicked customs which haye severally 
and successively prevailed in all ages and countri^, 
and also for those which unfortunately prevail in 
this ; for they may all be traced up to the passions and 
prejudices of the many, and the designs of a few. 

It is certain, however, that there has not been a 
time when the prerogative of human reason was more 
freely asserted, nor errors and prejudice more aUy 
attacked and exposed by the best writers, than now. 
But may not the principle of inquiry and detection 
be carried too far, or at least made too general ? And 
should not a prudent discrimination of cases be at- 
jtended to ? 
. A prejudice iB by no means necessarily (though 
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geoerallj thou^t so) an errbr. On the contrarjr, 
it majr be a most unquestioned truths though it be 
%tUl a prejudice in those who, without any examina- 
tion, take it upon trusty and entertain it by habit. 

.There are even some prejudices, founded upon 
error, which ought to be connived at^ or perhaps en- 
couraged > their effects being more beneicial to so- 
ciety than their detection can possibly be. 

Human reason, even when improved by know- 
ledge, and undisturbed by the passions, is not an in- 
&llible> though it is our best guide : but unimproved 
by knowledge, and adulterated by passion, it becomes 
the most dangerous t \e : constituting obstinate wrong* 
headedness, and dignifying, nay, almost sanctifying 
error. 

The bulk of mankind have neither leisure nor 
knowledge sufficient to reason right: why then should 
they be taught to reason at all } Will not honest in- 
stinct prompt, and wholesome prejudices guide them 
much better than half reasoning ? ' ^ 

The power of the magistrate to punish bad, and 
the authority of those of superior rank to set good 
examples, properly exerted, would probably be of 
more difl^ive advantage to society than the most 
learned theological, philosophical, moral and casuisti- 
cal dissertations. As for instance : -> 

An hooest cobbler in his stall thinks and calls 

himself a good honest protestaut ; and, if he lives at 

the city end of the town, probably goes to his parish 

church on Sundays. Would it be honest, would it 

be wise, to say to this cobbler, 'Friend, you only 

think yourself a member of the church of England ; 

but in reality you are not one, since you are only so 

from habit ana prejudice, not from examination and 

reflection ? But study the ablest controversial writers 

of the popish and reformed churches ; read BeUar-i 

mine, Chillingworth, and Stillingflect, and then you 
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may justly call yourself^ what in truth you are nol 
now, a protestant/ 

Should our mender of shoes follow this advice 
(which I hope he would not), a useful cohbler would 
Bdost certainly be lost in a useless polemic, and a 
scurry logician. 

It would be just the same thing in morals. Our 
cobbler received from his parents that best and shortest 
of lall christian and moral precepts, ' do as you would 
be done by:* he adopted it without much examina<» 
tion, and scrupulously practised it in general, though 
with some few exceptions perhaps in his own trade. 
But should some philosopher, for the advancement of 
truth and knowledge, assure this cobbler, ^ That his 
honesty was mere prejudice and habit, because he 
had never sufficiently considered the relation and fit- 
ness of things, nor contemplated the beauty of virtue; 
but that if he would carefully study the Char^Ett> 
teristics, the Moral Philosopher, and thirty or forty 
volumes more upon that subject, he might then, and 
not till then, justly call himself an honest man;' 
what would become of the honesty of the cobbler after 
this useful discovery I do not know ; but this I very 
well know, that he should po longer be my cobbler. 

I shall borrow him in two instances more, and then 
leave him to his honest, useful, homespun prejudioesi 
which half-knowledge and less reasoning will, I hope^ 
never tempt him to lay aside. 

My cobbler is also a politician. He reads the first 
newspapers he can get, desirous to be informed of 
the state of affairs in Europe,' and of the street rob* 
beries in London. He has not, I presume, analysed 
the interests of the respective countries of Europe^ 
nor deeply considered those of' his own : still less is 
he systematically informed of the political duties of 
a citizen and a subject. But his heart and his habits 
supply those defects. He glows with zeal for the 
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honour aod prosperity of old England; he will 
fight for it, if there be occasion^ and drink to it per- 
haps a little too often, and too much. However, is 
it not to be wished that there were in this country six 
millions of such honest and zealous, though unin- 
formed citizens^ 

All these unreflected and unexamined opinions of 
our cobbler, though prejudices in him, are in them- 
selres undoubted and demonstrable truths, and ought 
therefore to be cherished even in their coarsest dress. 
But I shall now give an instance of a common pre- 
judice in this country, which is the result of error, 
and which yet I believe no man in his senses would 
desire should be exposed or removed. 

Our honest cobler is thoroughly convinced, as his 
fore&thers were for many centuries, that one En- 
glishman-can beat three Frenchmen; and in that 
persuasion, he would by no means decline the trial. 
Now, though in my own private opinion, deduced 
from physical principles, I am apt to believe that one 
Englishman could beat no more than two French- 
men of equal strength and size with himself, I should 
however be very unwilling to undeceive him of that 
useful and sanguine error, which certainly made his 
couDtr3rmen triumph in the fields of Poictiers and 
Crecy. 

But there are prejudices of a very different nature 
from these ; prejudices not only founded on original 
error, but that gave birth and sanction to the most 
absurd, extravagant, impious and immoral customs. 

Honour, that sacred name, which ought to mean 
the spirit, the supererogation of virtue, is, by custom, 
profaned, reduced, and shrunk to mean only a readi- 
ness to fight a duel upon either a real or an imaginary 
afi^ont, and not to cheat at play. No vices nor im- 
moralities whatsoever blast this fashionable character, 
biit rather, on the contrary, dignify and adorn it : 
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and what should banish a man from all society re- 
commends him in general to the bestr He msLj, 
with great honour, starve the tradesmen, who by 
their industry supply not only his wants,' but his 
luxtiry. He may debauch his friend's wife, daughter, 
or sister ; he may, in short, undoubtedly gratify eyery 
appetite, passion, and interest, and seatteir desolation 
round him, if he be but ready for single combat, and 
a scrupulous observer of all the moral obligations fif a 
gamester. 

These are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, fot 
satire to lash, for tne rigour of the law to punish, and 
(which would be the most effectual of all) for fashion 
to discountenance and proscribe. And these fihall in 
their turns be the subjects of some future papers. 
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The custom of duelling is most evidently the result 
of the passions of the many, and of the designs of alfew; 
but here the definition stops ; since, far from being 
the ape of reason, it prevails in open defiance of it» 
It is the manifest offspring of barbarity and folly, 
a monstrous birth, and distinguished by the most 
shocking and ridiculous marks of both its parents. 

I would not willingly give ofifence to the politer 
part of my readers, whom I acknowledge to be my 
best customers, and therefore I will not so much as 
hint at the impiety of this practice ; nor will I labour 
to show how repugnant it is to instinct, reason, and 
every moral and social obligation, even to the fiashion* 
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aMe fitaeBS of things. Viewed on the criminal side^ 
it (excites horror; on the absurd side/ it is an inex- 
haustiUe fund of ridicule. The guilt has been con- 
sidered and exposed by abler pens than mine^ and in- 
deed ought to be censured with more dignity than a 
fugitive weekly paper can pretend to : I shall there- 
fore content myself with ridiculing the folly of it. 

The ancients most certainly have had very imper- 
fect notions of honour^ for they had none of duelling. 
One reads^ it is true, of murders committed every 
now and then among the Greeks and Romans^ 
prompted only by interest or revenge^ and performed 
without the least Attic politeness, or Roman ur- 
banity* No letters of gentle invitation were sent to 
any man to come and have his throat cut the next 
noming; and we may observe that Milo had not the 
common decency to give Clodius, the most profligate 
of men, the most dangerous of citizens, and his own 
inveterate enemy, an equal chance of destroying 
him. 

This delicacy of sentiment, this refinement of 
manners, was reserved for the politer Goths, Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals, &c. to introduce, cultivate, and 
establish. I must confess that they have generally 
been considered as barbarous nations ; and to be sure 
there are some circumstances whidi seem to fa- 
vour that opinion. They made open war upon learn- 
ing, and gave no quarter even to the monuments of 
arts and sciences. But then it must be' owned, on 
the other hand, that upon those ruins they esta- 
blished the honourable and noble science of homi- 
cide, dignified, exalted, and ascertained true honour, 
worshipped it as their deity, aad sacrificed to it 
heeatorabs oi human victims. 

Ja those happy days, honour, that is, single 
combat, was the great and unerring test of .civil 
rights, moral actions, and sound doctrines. It was 
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sanctified bjr the cliurch ; and the churchmen were 
occasionally allowed the honour and pleasure of it : 
for we read of many instances of duels between men 
and priests. Nay^ it was, without appeal, the in- 
fallible test of female chastity. If a piincess, or any 
lady of distinction, was suspected of a little inconti- 
nency, some brave champion, who was commonly 
privy to, or perhaps the author of it, stood forth in 
her defence, and asserted her innocence with the 
point of his sword or lance. If by his activity, skill, 
strength, and courage, he murdered the accuser, the 
lady was spotless; but if her champion fell, her guilt 
was manifest. This heroic gallantry in defence at 
the fair I presume, occasioned that association of 
ideas (otherwise seemingly unrelative to each other) 
of the brave and the fair ; for indeed in those dqya it 
behoved a lady, who nad the least regard for her re- 
putation, to choose a lover of uncommon ' a^ivity, 
strength, and courage. This notion, as I am yfm 
assured, still prevails in many reputable families about 
Covent-garden, where the brave in the kitchen are 
always within call of the fair in the first or second 
floor. 

By this summary method of proceeding, the quib- 
bles, the delays, and the expense of the law were 
avoided, and the troublesome shackles of the gospel 
knocked off; honour ruling in their stead. To prove 
the utility and justice of this method, I cannot help 
mentioning a very extraordinary duel between a man 
of distinction and a dog, in the year 1371, in pre- 
sence of King Chai'les the Fifth of France. Both the 
relation and the print of this duel are to be found in 
Father Montfaucon. 

A gentleman of the court was supposed tohare 
murdered another, who had been missing for some 
d^yf . This suspicion arose from the mute testimony 
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of the absent person's dog, a large Inah greyhound, 
who with uncommon rage attacked this supposed 
murderer wherever he met him. As he was a gen- 
tleman^ and a man of very nice honour (though by 
the way he really had murdered the man)^ he could 
not bear lying under so dishonourable a suspicion^ 
and therefore applied to the king for leave if> justify 
his innocence by single combat with the said dog. 
The king, being a great lover of justice, granted his 
suit^ ordered lists to be made ready, appointed the 
time, and named, the weapons. The gentleman was 
to have an offensive club m his hand, the dog a de- 
fensive tub to resort to occasionally. The Irish grey- 
hound willingly met this fair inviter at the time and 
place appointed ; for it has always been observable of 
that particular breed, that they have an uncommon 
alacrity at single combat. They fought; the dog 
prevailed, and almost killed the honourable gentle- 
man, who had then the honour to confess his guilt, 
and of being hanged for it in a few days^ 

When letters, arts, and sciences revived in Eu- 
rope, the science of homicide was farther cultivated 
and improved. If, on the one hand, it lost a little 
of the extent of its jurisdiction, on the other, it ac- 
quired great precision, clearness, and beauty, by the 
care and pains of the very best Italian and Spanish 
authors, who reduced it into a regular body, and 
delighted the world with their admirable codes, di- 
gests, pandects, and reports, della cavalleresca, in 
Bome hundreds of volumes. Almost all possible 
cases of honour were considered and stated; two- 
and-thirty different sorts of lies were distinguished ; 
and the adequate satisfaction necessary for each was 
with great solidity and precision ascertained. A 
kick with a thin shoe was declared more injurious 
to honour (though not so painful to the part kidced) 
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than a kick with a thick shoe ; and in shorty a thou- 
sand other discoveries of the like nature^ equally be- 
neficial to society, were communicated to the world 
in those voluminous treasures of honour. 

In the present degenerate age, these fundamental 
laws of honour are exploded and ridiculed ; and single 
combat thought a very uncertain^ and even unjust 
decision of civil property^ female chastity^ and oi- 
minal accusations ; but i would humbly ask^ why ? 
Is not single combat as just a decision of any other 
thing whatsoever as it is of veracity, the case to 
which it is now in a manner confined ? I am of opi-i 
nion that there are more men in the world who lie 
and fight too than there are who will lie and not 
fight ; because I believe there are more men in the 
world who have than who want courage. But if 
fighting is the test of veracity, my readers of con- 
dition will I hope pardon me when I say, that my 
future inquiries and researches after truth shall be 
altogether confined to the three regiments of guards. 

There is one reason indeed which makes me sus- 
pect that a duel may not always be the infallible cri- 
terion of veracity, and that is, that the combatants 
very rarely meet upon equal terms. I beg leave to 
state a case, which may very probably, and not even 
unfrequently happen, and which yet is not pro- 
vided for, nor even mentioned in the Institutes of 
Honour. 

A very lean, slender, active young fellow, of great 
honour, 'weighing perhaps not quite twelve ston^ 
and who has from his youth taken lessons of homicide 
from a murder-master, has, or thinks he has, a point 
of honour to discuss with an unwieldy, fat, middle- 
aged gentleman, of nice honour, likewise weighing , 
four-and-twenty stone, and who in his youth may 
not possibly have had the same commendable appli- 
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cation to the noble science of homicide. The lean 
gentleman sends a very ^ivil letter to the fat one, 
inviting him to come and be killed by him the next 
morning in Hyde-park. Should the fat gentleman 
accept this invitation, and waddle to the place ap> 
pointed, he goes to inevitable slaughter. Now upoa 
this, state of the case, might not the fat gentleman, 
consistent with the rules of honour, return the fol- 
lowing answer to the invitation of the lean one ? 

' SIR, 

' I find by your letter that you do me the justice 
to believe that I have the true notions of honour that 
become a gentleman ; and I hope I shall never give 
you reason to change your opinion. As I entertain 
the same opinion of you, I must suppose . that you 
will not desire that we should meet upon very uur 
equal terms, which must be the case were we to meet 
to-morrow. At present I unfortunately weigh four- 
and-twenty stone, and I guess that you do not exceed 
twelve. From this circumstance singly, I am doubly 
the mark that you are ; but besides this, you, are ac- 
tive, and I am unwieldy. I therefore propose to you, 
that from this day forwards we severally endeavour 
by iffl j)ossible means, you to fatten, and I to waste, till 
we can meet at the medium of eighteen stone. I will 
lose no time on my part, being impatient to prove to 
you that I am not quite unworthy of the good opinion 
which you are pleased to express of, 

' Sir, your very humble servant. 

* P. S. I believe it may not be amiss for us to com- 
municate to each other, from time to time, our grada- 
tions of increase ,or decrease, towards the desired 
medium, in which, I presume, two or three pounds 
more or less^ on either side, ought not to be con- 
sidered.' 
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This^ amonff many other cases that I could men- 
tioD^ sufficienUy proves^ not only the expediency^ bat 
the necessity of restoring^ revising^ and perhaps adding 
to the practice^ rules, and statutes of single combat, 
as it nourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen* 
turies. I grant that it would probably make the com- 
mon law useless; but little^ triflings and private 
interests ought not to stand in the way of great^ 
public^ and national advantages. 
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Thb notion of birth, as it is commonly called and 
established by custom, is also the manifest result of 
the prejudices of the many, and of the designs of a 
few. It is the child of Pride and Folly^ coupled to- 
gether by that industrious pander Self-lore. It is 
surely the strongest instance, and the weakest prop, 
of human vanity. If it means any thing, it means a 
long lineal descent from a founder, whose industry or 
good fortune, whose merit, or perhaps whose guilt, 
has enabled his posterity to live useless to society, and 
to transmit to theirs their pride and their patrimony. 
However, this extravagant notion, this chimerical 
advantage, the eifect of blind chance, where prudence 
and option cannot even pretend to have the least 
share, is that ^1/ which, by a kind of Egyptian su- 
perstition, custom all over Europe has deified, and at 
whose tawdry shrine good sense, good manners, and 
good nature are daily sacrificed. 

The vulgar distinction between people of birth and 
people of no birth will probably puzzle the critics and 
antiquarians of the thirtieth or fortieth centuries^ 
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when in their judicious or laborious researches into 
the customs and manners of these present times^ they 
shall have reason to suppose^ that in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the island of 
Crreat Britain was inhabited by two sorts of people, 
«OHie bom, but the much greater number unborn. 
The fact will appear so incredible, that it will c-er- 
tainly be believed; the only difficulty will be how 
to account for it ; and that, as it commonly does, will 
engross the attention of the learned. The case of 
Cadmus's men will doubtless be urged, as a case in 
point, to prove the possibility of the thing ; and the 
truth of it will be confirmed by the records of the 
university of . Oxford, where it will appear that an 
unborn person, called for that reason Terra Filiua^ 
nnnually entertained that university with an oration 
in the theatre. 

I therefore take with pleasure this opportunity of 
explaining and clearkig up this difficulty to my re* 
motest. successors in the r<epublic of letters, by giving 
them the true meaning of the several expressions 
oi great birth, noble birth, birth, and no birth at all. 

Great and illgistrious birth is ascertained and au- 
thenticated by a pedigree carefully preserved • in the 
family, which takes at least an hour s time to unroll, 
and when unrolled discloses twenty intermarriages 
of valiant and puissant Geoffreys and Hildebrands, 
with as many chaste and pious Blanches and Mauds, 
before the Conquest, not without here and there a dash 
of the Piantagenets. But if unfortunately the inso- 
lent worms should have devoured the pedigree as 
well as the persons of the illustrious family, that de* 
feet may be supplied by the authentic records of the 
Heralds' Office, that inestiniable repository of good 
sense and iiseful knowledge. If this great birth is 
graced with a |)ecrage, so much the letter ; but if 

z3 
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not, it ie no great matter ; for being so ec 
itself, it wants no borroned advant&ga, 
question ablf the moBt pleasing Bentiraentd 
generous mind is capable of ieeling. i 

Nobla birth implies only a ])eei'age in 4 
Ancestors are b^.no means necessary for 4 
birth ; the patent is t)ie midipife of it, dU 
first descent is noble. The ^niily afme, llj| 
dem, are dignified by the coronet and tti 
the iartiily livery is sometimes, for very goj 
laid aside. ^ 

Birth, singly, and without an epithet,1 
cannot positirely say how far, but negatirt 
where useful arts and industry begin. '] 
tradesmen, yeomen, ^mers, and ploughi^ 
born, or at least, in so mean a way as-noP 
that name ; and it is perhaps for that il 
their mothers are said to be delivered, n 
brought to bed of them. But baronete, U 
esquires bare the lionoiir of being bom. 4 

I must confess that before I got the li 
fashionable language,Iwaaagood dealpuH 
with the distinction between birlh, aniiMJ 
having no other guide than my own weal 
mistook the matter most grosslv- I fuolishk 
that well-bom meant born with a souiiq 
sound body ; a healthy, strong coostitutjob 
a good heart and a good understanding. ]| 
suspected that it could possibly mean tbf 
tasteless fruit of an old genealogical tree, i 
nicated my doubts, and applied for inform! 
late worthy and curious friend, the celeB 
Kennon, whose valuable collection of fosM 
nerals, lately sold, aiifBciently proves hei; 
researches in the most recondite part»1 
'She, with that frankness and humiuiityi 
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natural to her^ assured me that it was all a Tulgar 
error^ in which however the nobility and gentry 
prided themselves : but that in truth she had never 
observed the children of the quality to be wholesomer 
and stronger than others, but rather the contrary : 
which difference she imputed to certain causes, which 
I shall not here specify. This natural (and, I dare 
8ay, to the best of her observation, true) account con- 
finned me in my former philosophical error. But still 
not thoroughly satisfied with it, and thinking that 
there must be; somethiug more in what was so uni- 
versally valued, I determined to get some farther in- 
formation, by addressing myself to a person of vast, 
immense, prodigious hirth, and descended atavis re- 
gibu9, with whom I had the honour of being ac- 
quainted. As he expatiates willingly upon that 
subject, it was very easy for me to set him a going 
upon it, insomuch, that upon some few doubts which 
I humbly suggested to him, he spoke to me in the 
following manner : 

* I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you are not (for no- 
body is) ignorant of the antiquity of my family, which 
by authentic records I can trace up to King Alfred, 
some of whose blood runs at' this moment in my 
veins : and I will not conceal from you that I find 
infinite inward comfort and satisfaction in that re- 
flection. Let people of no birth laugh as much 
as tbey please at these notions ; they are not ima- 
ginary ; they are real ; they are solid ; and whoever 
is well born is glad lliat he is so. A merchant, a 
tradesman, a yeoman, a farmer, and such sort of 
people, may perhaps have common honesty and vul- 
gar virtues; but take my word for it, the more 
refined and generous sentiments of honour, courage, 
and magnanimity, can only flow in ancient and noUe 
blood. What shsul animate a* tradesman or mean-born 
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man to any great, and heroic virtues ? Shall it be- the 
examples of his ancestors ? He has none. Or shall 
it be that impure blood that rather stagnates than 
circulates in his veins ? No ; ancient birth and noble 
blood are the only true sources pf great virtues. This 
truth appears even among brutes^ who we observe 
never degenerate^ except in cases of mis-alliances with 
their inferiors. Are not the pedigrees of horses, cocks> 
dogs^ ^c carefully preserved^ as the never-failing 
proofs of their swiftness and courage ? I repeat it 
again^ birth is an inestimable advantage^ not to be 
adequately understood but by tho^ who have it.' 

My friend was going on, and, to say the truth, 
growing dull, when I took the liberty of interrupt- 
ing him, by acknowledging that the cogency of his 
arguments, and the self-evidence of his facts> had 
entirely removed all my doubts, and convinced me 
of the unspeakable advantages of illustrious birth: 
and unfortunately I added, that my own vanity was 
greatly flattered by it, in consequence of my oeing 
lineally descended from the first man. Upon this my 
friend ^looked grave, and seemed rather displeased ; 
whether from a suspicion that I was jesting, or upon 
an apprehension that I meant to out-descend him> I 
cannot determine ; for he contented himself with say- 
ing, * That is not a necessary consequence, neithm> 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, since I have read somewhere or 
other of pre-adamites, which opinion did not seem to 
me an absurd one/ 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home full 
of reflections upon the astonishing powers of self- 
love, that can extract comfort and pleasure from such 
groundless, absurd, and extravagant prejudices. In 
all other respects my friend is neither a fool nor a 
madman, and can talk very rationally upon any ra- 
tional subject. But such is the inconsistency both of 
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the human mmd and the human heart, that one must 
not form a general judgment of either^ from one 
glaring error^ or one shining excellence. 
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Though it is a general oheenntion, that the a^^tions 
of mankind commonly begin and end in nlfy yet to 
an impartial person, who reads over with attention 
the aavertisements in our public papers, it will ap- 
pear that there are instances of public-spiritedness 
m the present times, that put to shame every re- 
cord that can be produced m favoiu* of times past: 
and though I am sorry to say that these instances 
are confined to one particular profession of men, yet 
the benefits that accrue from them are general and 
universal. Not to keep my readers in suspense^ the 
public-spirited gentlemen I mean, are the gentlemen 
of the mcolty, or, as they more modestly call them- 
selves, the practitioners m physic. The disinterested 
zeal with vniich these gentlemen devote their labours 
to the good of mankind ought, J confess, to be cele- 
brated by much abler pens than mine ; and happy in- 
deed is it that they themselves seem to think so, and 
have thei^re done that justice to their own merits 
which their warmest advocates must have despaired 
of doing for them. 

The most illustrious Doctor de Cortese, physician 
of the most sei*cne republic of Venice, has abandoned 
his native country and friends, and with the no less 
illustrious Doctor Toscano, his colleague, has ge- 
nerously taken up his residence in this metropolis, 
where aiseases and death fly before him. 
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A ithysician of our own nation challcngos the re- 
gard of his countrymen, by politely and elegantly 
setting forth in the daily papem, that ' As nothing is 
more repugnant to humanity than denying relief to 
a fellow creatTire in misery, applause surely is most 
due to those who, by long study and grout application, 
hare extracted a mediuioe from tlie vegetable and 
mineral creation, that infallibly cures,' &c. 

The truly disinterested proprietor of the Old Iron 
Pear-tree Water and its Salts condescends to do 
himself the justice to acknowledge his great beoe- 
volence to monlcind, by prefacing his address to the 
public in the following words, ' That the unhappy 
may know where to apply for relief, la the full end 
of this advertisement.' 

The gentleman of much experience in physic, 
who has discovered the celebrated lotion or wasli that 
makes every body beautiful, tells us, ' That for the 
conveniency of persons of distinction, and the general 
good of mankind, it is sold at Mr. Foy's china-shop, 
opposite St. James's pahjce.' 

Who is there that can read that does not look 
with admiration and astonishment on the disinte- 
rested benevolence of these truly great persons ? But 
when we consider a still greater instance of public- 
spiritedness ; when we think of that justly celebrated 
g^at man and physician, the incomparable Doctor 
Taylor, who, not satisfied with restoring the in- 
valuable blessing of sight to every individual of his 
blind countrymen, nays hin charitable visits to eveiy 
part of Europe, dealiug light and comfort to all n»- 
I tions; where shall we find words to express the ideas 

^^ we are filled with P It is with great nleasure AaX 
^m I embrace this opportunity of congratulating his h(*- 
^H liuesa the pope, and their eminences the canlixuls, 
^H on the arrival of that illuatrioua parBon nt Uome, 
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of which the Daily Advertiser thus particularly in- 
forms us : . 

' Rome^ December 27* The Chevalier Taylor, ce- 
lebrated medicine-oculist to their imperial majesties, 
to the kings of Great-Britain, Poland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and to all the sovereign princes in Europe, ar« 
rived a few^ weeks since in this capital from Muscovy, 
and the morning after his arrival was presented to 
his holiness. From the reputation he nas acquired 
here by the success he had with the princesses of 
Ruspuiy, Justinana, and with many other illustrious 
personages, together with a number extraordinary of 
the subjects <^ this country, the pop^ has not only 
been pleased to grant him three different audiences, 
but has declared him, by patent, medicine-oculist to 
his person and court ; and, to give him yet a greater 
mark of his &vour, has caused him to be made Che- 
valier of his court, to be received as a member of the 
Roman senate, and fellow of the Roman university. 
The patents (^ these dignities, together with all the 
others he has received from the courts and univer- 
sities abroad, are in the hands of his son in London. 
By a list it appears, that the Chevalier is now phy- 
sician-oculist (by patent) to six crowned heads ; to 
near twenty sovereign princes ; member of sdmost all 
the universities, academies, and societies of the learned 
in Europe; that he is the author of twenty-four 
different works that he has wrote himself in different 
languages, three of which are published in Italian ; 
and to complete all, he was received as a member of 
the university of Padua, by order of the senate of 
Venice, with distinct approbation from the ^unous 
Professor Morgagni ; and this crowned by the dignities 
he has received from the court and senate of Rom/s. 
The Chevalier will direct his course through Italy> 
where he will end his tour through all Europe. 
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I hare transcribed the whole of this advertisement 
(which possibly may not appear to be quite as accu- 
rately worded as if drawn up by the doctor himself) 
because I am desirous of rescuing from a perishable 
newspaper the authentic records of the dignities and 
honours of the Chevalier Taylor. I cannot conceal 
from my readers that I have one melancholy thought 
upon this occasion ; it is^ that as most of uiese hig^ 
honours have been conferred upon the Chevalier by 
the catholic princes^ and particularly by his holiness 
the pope^ it is greatly to be feared that, from a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, the Chevalier may poasiUy nave 
made. them a compliment of his protestant &ini. If 
my apiprehensions of this event are groundless, bow 
ought we to rejoice that such distinguished titles 
are bestowed, even by the enemies of our religuni> 
upon one of our own countrymen I 

Indeed, as the principal blessing of life is health, 
it is no wonder that princes and great men are so 
ready to reward with honours all t£ose who are the 
insurers of it : and it is with no small satisfoctkm 
that I see those eminent physicians. Doctor Rock, 
Doctor West, together with a long et caterm U 
doctors who content themselves with publishing thdr 
merits without their names, offering their several 
specifics to 'the public, under a patent from the 
crown. 

But it is the disinterested spirit of these great 
persons, and not their honours, that I am at present 
celebrating : ahd I take shame to myself, that as an 
author, and consequently a physician of the mind, I 
have been less careful m setting forth either the 
excellency of my labours, or in extending^ them as 
I ought to have done to all sorts of people. I had 
never considered till very lately, that the paper rf the 
World, though it cost no more than two^pence, and 
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18 published but onoe a week^ yet wben continued to 
a hundred thousand niunbers^ or perhaps to the end 
of time^ (for I have taken care that the secret of 
writing it shall not die with me)^ must be too heavy 
a tax on the generations of the poor. From a due 
txnmideration of this weighty affair^ and influenced 
thereto by the noble and disinterested spirit of my 
■iHDethfen the doctors, I have directed my good friend 
Mr«.DodiIey to bind up in Uiree neat pocket volumes 
the. a&gvegate of these my labours^ for the years. 
one uonsuid seven himdred fifty-three, and one 
thousand seven hundred fifty-four; and to distri- 
bute the said vdlmnes among all the booksellers of 
this mat metropidis, to be sold by them to-morrow 
and KIT eveir at so small a price as three shillings a 
▼oinme. And I have the pleasure of declaring, with 
equal truth with the propnetor of the Old Iron Pear- 
tree Water and its Salts, that to relieve the unhappy 
IS iimfM end of this publication. 

For the great utility of these incomparable volumes, 
-I ini^trefer the reader-to the praises I have almost 
every whefe bestowed upon tnem in the volumes 
thensdves, though, I confess, not -altogether in so 
ample a manner as their merits required. I might 
alsa have presented him with a list of attestations 
sent me under the hands and seals of most of the 
principal nobility of these kingdoms, setting forth 
their marvellous efifects on their morals and under- 
standings : but as these attestations would have made 
a much larger work than the volumes themselves, I 
thought it prudent to omit them. In fact, nothing 
need be said of these books, but that they are an 
easy, pleasant, and infallible cure for every disorder 
of the human mind. 

I had written thus far, when I received a visit from 
a friend, who, upon my acquainting him with the 
public-spirited scheme which I have laid before my 

TOj.. n. ^ ^ 
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readers^ shook his head^ and told me^ that an aathor 
of his acquaintance had greatly out-done me in ge- 
nerosity; of which he could convince me in an hour's 
time. He then left me abruptly^ without so mudi 
as waiting for an answer, and, in less than the time 
proposed, sent me the following advertisement^ cut 
out of a newspaper. ' This day was published^ Nurse 
Truelove's New-year's Gift, or the book of books for 
children, adorneo with cuts, and designed as a present 
for every little boy who would become a gre^ maOf 
and ride upon a ifine horse ; and to every Httle girl 
who would become a great woman^ and nde in a lord 
mayor's gilt coach. Printed for the author, who has 
ordered these books to be given gratis to all little good 
boys and girls, at the Bible and Crown in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, they paying for the bindings which is 
only two-pence each book.' 

I confess very freely that the generosity of this 
advertisement put me a little out of countenaiaoe; 
but as I pique myself upon nothing so much as my 
benevolence to mankind^ I soon came to a retsdu- 
tion not to be out-done by this public-spirited gen- 
tleman; and I hereby give notice, that the alMve- 
mentioned three volumes of the World, togeth^ widi 
a very elaborate index to each (all of which were,' I 
confess, intended to be sold ), will now be given gratii 
at every bookseller's shop in town, to all sorts ot per- 
sons, tneif only paying nine shillings for the binding* 
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Pertonamy ihyrsumque tenenty ei tutUgar Acci, JvVm 

TO ME. FITZ-ADAK. 
SIR, 

I AM left guardian to three young ladies, whose father 
was my intimate acquaintance at the time he made 
his addresses to their late mother : and I very well 
remember he could not obtain admittance till he had 
first procured himself the ornament of a star and 
ribbon, and would never have gained the lady but 
from the happy thought of adding another lace to his 
liveries. As it appeared to me that his success was 
""owing t# these exteriors, I. conceived no great oninion 
of the good sense of, his lady ^ but as Ae made my 
Iriend a good wife, I reflected that she might justly 
be influenced by the ribbon, as it marked the con- 
aequenoe of her lover, and by the additional lace, as 
it seemed to bespeak his riches. It is, however, still 
a doubt with me, whether she ever felt a sincere pas- 
sion far the man she married; and what increases 
this doubt is, that I could never discover in either of 
her daughters any symptoms of what I can properly 
odl love. The eldest, who reads romances, is con- 
tinually professing a sincere disposition to requite 
(after a proper time) the pains of one who shall en- 
terprise, fight, starve, or catch cold for her. The 
second would be happy with a scarecrow, who, with 
the dignity of a title, should discover what she calls 
a taste, in tricking out his person with embroidery, 
laces, jewels, and trinkets. The third would never 
^ ' to iee the object of her passion; provided die 
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might receive reams of paper filled with flames, darts, 
arrows, and such missive weapons, which do most 
execution from a distance. Last week my tbree 
wards came into my room, desiring leave to go to the 
next masquerade. I gave a hasty consent, imagtmng 
there could be no danger for ladies whom I knew to 
be safe on the side of love ; but since I have recol- 
lected my thoughts, I am apprehensive that the eldest 
may be caught by some avenit^ier, with sounding 
language and a romantic habit; the second' by a 
Turkic^ conperor not worth ten diequins; and the 
youngest by a smooth-tongued flattering poet, who^ 
when he has pulled off his borrowed 'habit of a^ep« 
herd, has perhaps no other to put on. 

You will not be surprised, after this representa- 
tion, to hear me com{^ain of the distress my promise 
has brought upon me ; but as I never break jay 
word with them, I most f6r tmce trust them to theur 
fate. 'But I cannot forbear entreating you, whiles the 
i^ipression is strong in my rash mind, to write a 
paper on tiie dai^erous consequences whidi these 
fantastic div^ons may bring upon young people^ 
by giving a wild and extravagant turn* to their ima*. 
gmations. You will perhaps wonder to hear the ef- 
fects which my consent has already produced. This 
morning I found the eldest of my young ladies dressed 
out, as she t^M me, in the character of Cyrus, in a suit 
of Persian armour of her own contrivance. The se- 
cond, who is of a large size, and has contracted a re- 
markable unwieldiness by the state she observes in 
never moving off her couch, was at the same time 
under the hands of one of the dancers at the theatre, 
who was lacing her up in a habit made after that 
which she wears herself in one of her serious dances. 
The youngest was a Muse, and expressed great satis- 
&ction in the negliffent flow of her robe, but com* 
plained that she had not settled her head. I oojidd 
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not help (saying I was sorry I had contributed my 
part to the unsettling it, Tnis was very ill received ; 
which indeed I might have foreseen^ as well from the 
opposition which it implied to her diversion^ as be- 
cause the muse^ of all things in the worlds detests a 
pun. 

This, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is a very ominous beginning 
of an affair, which I am afraid will have a worse end. 
If it be attended wkh any of the consequences which 
I apprehend, you shall hear farther from me ; in the 
mean time, I hope U) hear from you on this subject, 
and am. 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Prudentio. 

As I have received no farther intelligence from 
thb correspondent, and as it is now near a month 
since this letter came to hand, I am apt to think 
that ncme of those dreadful consequences }iave hap« 
pened, which he so greatly apprehended, and that the 
three ladies escaped without any other accident than 
now and then a laugh at their affectation. 

I must confess I am one of those who think a mas- 
querade an innocent amusement^ and that people 
have long since left off going to it with any design 
either good or bad ; not that the vices objected to it 
are left off, but that they are carried on with less 
difficulty in other places, and without the suspicion 
that would attend them there. And I may venture 
to say, if people will keep from the dangers of the 
gaming«table, they will run no other hazard at the 
masquerade than that of making themselves ridi- 
culous. I will go still farther, by protesting against 
the injustice of charging this diversion in particular 
with the mischiefs of play, or the affected follies men* 

A a3 
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tioDed in my correspondent's letter, by supposing 
that the men game higher, or that the iromen drestf 
more fantastically, in the Haymarket than elsewhere; 
That it is an unprofitable amusement, and not worth 
the anxiety and pains that arc usually bestowed upcni 
it, I very readily acknowledge, but have nothing 
fkrther to say against it. 

And here I cannot help observing, for the informa-» 
tion of the declaimer against the present times, that 
our ancestors bestowed more thought and trouble 
on their elaborate fooleries of this kind than their 
posterity have done since; and that they were some* 
times attended with more dangerous consequences. 
Witness the famous Ballet des Ardens, where Charles 
the Sixth of France and several young gentlemen of 
his court, in order to represent savages, endeavoured 
to imitate hair by sticking flax upon their close 
jackets of canvas, which were besmeared for that pur- 
pose with pitjch and other inflammable matter, and 
all, excepting the king, chained themselves together 
so fast, that a spark of fire from a fiambeau ^ling 
upon one of their dresses, burnt two of them to deaUi 
before they could be separated, and scorched the others 
so that the greatest part of them died in a few days. 

Henry the -Eighth was the first who brought these 
diversions into England; and as they were very 
amusing from their novelty, they were frequently ex- 
hibited in that reign with great success. It is per^ 
haps to a building erected by that monarch for an 
occasional masquerade that tlie first idea of Ranelagfc 
owes its birth. It will not, I believe, be denied, that 
the modern Ranelagh is rather an improvement iipon 
the old one; a description of which, together with 
the disaster that befel it, is thus particularly set 
forth by the historian of those times. , 

' The king caused to be builded a banqueting^ 
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lioiise, eight hmidred feet in compass^ like a theatre^ 
after a goodly deyice» bnilded in such a manner as 
(I think) was never seen. And in the midst of the 
same banqueting-house was set up a great pillar of 
timber^ made of eight great masts^ bound together 
with iron bands for to hold them together : for it was 
a hundred and thirty-four feet in lengthy and cost 
six pounds thirteen shillings and four-pence^ to set 
it upright. The bapqueting-house was covered over 
witn canvas, fastened with ropes and iron as fast as 
might be devised; and within the said house was 
painted the heavens> with stars, exm, moon, and 
clouds, with divers other things made above over 
men's heads. And about the high pillar of timber 
that stood upright in the midst, was made stages of 
timber for organs and other instruments to stand 
upon, and men to play on them. But in the morning 
of the same day, wherein the building was accom- 
plished, the wind began to rise, and at night blew off 
the canvas, and all the elements, with the stars, sim, 
moon, and clouds ; and all the king's seats that were 
made with great riches, besides all other things, were 
all dashed and lost.' 

Thus fell the first Ranelagh, though built (ac- 
cording to this historian) as strong as could be de» 
vised. The modern Ranelagh has proved itself to 
be a stronger building, having as yet been affected 
by no storms but those of the legislature ; and (if 
our magistrates had thought proper) we might still 
bave challenged all Europe to show us the diversion 
t>f a masquerade in the perfection with which it 
was there exhibited, either for the spaciousness of 
the room, the beauty of the ladies, the splendor of 
:tbeir .jewels, or the elegance of their habits. That 
the choice of the latter may no longer be a torture 
to the invention, or occasion the same hurry, em- 
barrassment, and disappointment that I am told 
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M^e happened on some late occaslcmSy it may be 
proper to take notice that my ingenious and accurate 
friend^ Mr. Jefferys, of St. Martin's-lane, is now en- 
graving select representations of the most approved 
modes of dress of all those nations who have discovered 
either taste or fancy in that science. And I hope 
that in this undertaking he will acquit himself as 
well to the polite world as he has to the commercial^ 
by the great care and pains he has .bestowed in 
ascertaining the geography of those parts of. the 
globe with which this country is most, particularly 
connected^ and which may sometimes furnish topics 
for conversation to the full as entertaining as the 
most earnest preparations for a subscription masque- 
rade. 
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In novafert animus, OviD. 

There is perhaps no passion which more strongly 
marks the general character of mankind, which ope- 
rates more forcibly, or actuates more universally, 
than the desire of novelty. Its effects appear con- 
spicuous in proportion as every age or nation is 
advanced in those refinements which are the natural 
consequence of an extensive intercourse with other 
countries, and of wealth, security, and ease, under 
the lenity of a iree government. 

The Athenians, the most polished nation in all 
antiquity, and who enjoyed these advantages in the 
highest degree, were, if we may trust their own 
writers, as passionately fond of the something new 
as my own countrymen can possibly be j nay, far ex- 
ceeded them : for however great may be the expense to 
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which we have pushed our invention of fresh objects 
for the public amusement, yet we must yield the sui 
periority, no less in extravagance than we do in 
taste, to a people, who expended the treasure which 
was destined to clothe ana feed an army, or to man 
a fleet, on diversions and entertainments at home. 
It may surprise some of our gayest modems to in- 
form them, that without ridottos, masquerades, and 
operas, the charge only of acting three tragedies of 
Sophocles amounted to the sum total of the sup- 
plies raised for the service of the republic in a ge- 
neral war. 

The passion for novelty, as it acts on different 
subjects, has very different consequences. When 
religion or government are its objects, it is the 
source of most terrible evils. New men and new 
models have been the dread of the wisest politicians ; 
and when things are tolerably well, to maintain 
them upon the old footing has been generally thought 
the salest maxim for the happiness of the community. 
Too great a desire of novelty, either in the governed^ 
or in the governing, has often disturbed the peace of 
kingdoms. When it goes no farther than to decide 
the dress of the person, or the- ornaments of our 
equipage, all is safe; its highest degree of excess 
will then -only afford a subject of ridicule : a smart 
cocked hat,- or embroidered sleeve, a short petticoat, 
or well-fimcied furbelow, vrill neither endanger the 
church nor embroil the state. The pursuit indeed 
of such kind of novelties may rather occasion many 
advantages to the public; while that vanity which 
is absurd in the particular, is useful in the general. 
Novelty and fashion are the source and support of 
trade, by constantly supplying matter for toe em- 
l^oyment of industry. By increasing the wants, 
they increase the connexions of mankind; «id ae 
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long as tliey do not, by too great an extraraga.iice> 
defeat their own end, in disabling tlic rich from pay- 
ing the reward of that industry to the poor, they 
answer excellent purposes to society. 

Not only the improveraenta of every inrentHni for 
the conrenience and ease of lite, hut even of those 
which constitute its real ornament, are owing to 
this desire of novelty, Yet here too we may grow 
wanton ; and nature seems to have set us bounds, 
which we cannot pass without running into great 
absurdities. For the very principle which has con- 
tributed to the perfection of the finer arts may be- 
come the cause of their degeneracy and corruption. 
The search of their someihing new has step by step 
conducted mankind to the discovery of all that is 
truly beautifiil in those arts; and the same search 
(for the desire of novelty never stops) already begins 
to urge us beyond that point to which a just taste 
should always confine itself. 

Hence it is that musical composition ceases to be 
admired merely for touching the passions, and for 
changing the emotions of the heart from the soft to 
the strong, from the amorous to the fierce, or from 
the gay to the melancholy, and only seems to be then 
considered as highly excellent, when it ini_ 
with the idea of difficultv in the execution. 

Images unnatural ana unconnected, and a styld 
quaint and embarrassed with its own pomp, but vud 
of meaning and sentiment, will always be the coow- 

3uence of endeavouring, ia the same way, to intro- 
uce a new taste into poetry. Hence it wilt beoow 
vehement without strengtii, and ornamented witbMl 
beauty ^ and the native, warm, and soft winhing ll 
guage of that amiable mistress will cease to pica 
her more judicious lovers by an affectatioa of Jileaoilg 
only in a. new manner. 
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Strange as it may appear that this should find 
admirerty yet it is not any more to be wondered at 
than the applause whidi is so fondly given to Chinese 
deooratiQnB^ or to the barbarous productions of a 
Gothic genius, which seems once more to threaten 
the ruin of that simplicity which distinguished the 
Greek and Roman arts as eternally superior to those 
of every other nation. 

Few men are endued with a just taste ; that is, 
with an aptitude to discover what is proper, fit, and 
right, ana consequently beautifii], in the seversil ob- 
jects which offer themselves to their view. Though 
beauty in these external objects, like truth in those 
of the understanding, is self-evident and immutable, 
yet, like truth, it may be seen perversely, or not at 
all, because not considered. Now all men are equally 
struck with the novelty of an appearance ; but few, 
after this first emotion, call in their judgment to 
correct the decision of their eye, and to tell them 
whether the pleasure they fe^l has any other cause 
than mere novelty. It is certain that a frequent re- 
view and comparing of the same objects together 
would greatly improve an indifferent taste ; and that 
hardly any one would be unable to determine, when 
once accustomed to such an attention, whether the 
proportions of architecture taken from the theatre of 
Marcellus at Rome, or from the emperor of China's 
palace at Pekin, produced the most agreeable forms. 

The present vogue of Chinese and Gothic archi- 
tecture nas, besides its novelty, another cause of its 
good reception ; which is, that there is no difficulty 
in being merely whimsical. A spirit capable of enter- 
ing into all the beauties of antique simplicity is the 
portion of minds used to reflection, and the result of 
a corrected judgment : but here all men are equal. 
A manner confined to no rules cannot fail of having; 
the crowd of imitators in his party, where novelty la 
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the sole criterion of elegance. It is no objectioii that 
the veiy end of all building is forgot ; that all reference 
to use and climate^ all relation of one propcotion to 
another^ of the thing supporting to the thing sup- 
ported^ of the accessory to the principal, and of the 
parts to the whole, is often entirely subverted. 

The paintings, which, like the architecture, con« 
tinually revolt against the truth of things^ an little 
surely deserve the name of elegant. False lights, 
fidse shadows, false perspective and proportions, gay 
colours, without that gradation of tints, that mntaiil 
variety of enlightened and darkened objects^ which 
relieve and give force to each other at the sune time 
that they give repose to the eye, in short, every in* 
coherent combinatioii of forms in nature, without ex- 
pression and without meaning, are the essentials of 
Chinese painting. 

As this Chinese and 'Gothic spirit has b^gnn to 
deform some of the finest streets in this capital, 
whenever an academy shall be founded for tiie pro* 
moting the arts of sculpture, painting, and ardutec^ 
ture, some scheme should be thought of at the same 
time to discourage the encroachment of this pr^ 
tended elegance; and an Anti-Chinese society wiH 
be a much more important institution in the- world 
of arts than an Anti-OaHican in that of noliticsL A 
correspondent of mine, I dare say, would be glad to 
be a member of it, if we may be allowed to judge of 
his sentiments from the following letter : 

MR. FITZ-ADAlf, 

I am married to a lady of great fortune, of which, 
as I had little or none myself, she has reserved the 
sole disposition to her own management by the mar- 
riage articles. She is passionately fond of novelty, 
and changes her dress and furniture as often almost 
as she does her temper. In short, every thing about 
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her is a proof of ber mutability. She bas not mor^ 
new bead-dresses in a year tban new words^ wbicb 
she is penietually coining, because she would pass for 
a wit. The unintelligibility of her dialect occasions 
sometimes great concision in the family; and her 
acquaintance no sooner begin to understand her, than 
she changes her phraseology, and they are puzzled 
again by a new mode of expression. She came home 
the other morning from a visit, in raptures with 
Lady Fiddle£fiddle's Chinese dressing-room; since 
which we have had most terrible revolutions. Her 
grandfather, who left her every thing, was a man 
celebrated for his taste ; but his fine collection of 
pictores, by the best Italian masters, is now con- 
verted into Indian paintings ; and the beautiful vases^ 
busts^ and statues, which he brought from Italy, are 
flung into the garret as lumber, to make room for 
great-bdlied Chinese pagods, red dragons, and the 
representation of the ugliest monsters that ever, or 
rmer never existed. This extravagance is not con* 
fined within doors. The garden is filled with 
whimsical buildings, at a pr^gious expense ; with 
summer-houses without snade, and with temples 
that seem to be dedicated to no other deities tnan 
the winds. If by reading your paper she should be 
persuaded to leave o£r every Chinese fashion, but that 
^pinched feet and sot stirring abroad, I shcmld think 
myself a hi^py man^ and very much, Mr. FitZ'Adam, 

Your obliged humble servant. 
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No. 118. THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1755. 

Vicinat uthet alU, Hotu 

Instead of lamenting tkat it is my lot to lire in an 
age when virtue, sense, conversation, aU private and 
public affections, are totally swallowed up by the 
single predominant passion of gaming, I endeavour 
to divert my concern by turning my attention to the 
manners of the times, where they happen to be more 
elegant, more natural, or more gen^rsdly useful than 
those of preceding ages. I am particularly pleased 
with considering the progress which a just taste and 
real good sense have made in the modern mode of 
gardening. This science is at present founded on 
such noble and liberal principles, that the very t»- 
veller now receives more advantages from the em- 
bellishments he rides by than the visitor did for- 
merly, when art and privacy were the only ideas an- 
nexed to a garden. 

The modern art of laying out ground (for so we 
must call it, till a new name be adopted to expren 
so complicated an idea) has spread so widely, and 
its province is become so extensive, as to take in 
all the advantages of gardening and agriculture. 
If we look back to antiquity, we shall find the gar- 
dens of Alcinous in Homer, and the paintings of 
rural scenery in Virgil, hardly to correspond with 
the genius of the poets, or the beatitude they hare 
placed in them. The villas of Cicero and Pliny, 
which they have so affectionately described, do not 
raise our admiration. A favourable aspect, variety 
of porticos and shades of plane trees, seem to be 
their greatest merit. Their successors in that 
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hapOT climate have made their gardens reposito- 
ries ror statues, bas relievos, urns, and whatever is 
by them entitled virttt; the disposition of which 
ornaments, together with some straight walks of 
ever-green oaks, and tricks in water, complete their 
system. 

In France the genius of Le Nautre would probably 
have shown itself in more beautiful productions than 
iheThuilleries and Versailles, had it not been shackled 
by lines and regularity^ and had not elegance and taste 
been over-laid by magnificence. 
' This forced taste, aggravated by some Dutch ac- 
quisitions, for more than half a century deformed 
the face of nature in this country, though several 
of our best writers had conceived nobler ideas, and 
prepared the way for those improvements which 
have since followed. Sir William Temple, in his 
Gardens of Epicurus, expatiates with great pleasure 
on that at More-Park in Hertfordshire; yet after 
he has extolled it as the pattern of a perfect garden 
£oT use, beauty, and magnificence, he rises to nobler 
images, and in a kind of prophetic spirit points out 
a higher style, free and unconfined. The prediction 
is verified upon the spot ; and it seems to have been 
' -die peculiar destiny of that delightful place to have 
passed through all the transformations and modes of 
taste, having exercised the genius of the most eminent 
lurtists successively, and serving as a model of per- 
fection in each kind. The boundless imagination of 
Milton, in the fourth book of Paradise Lost, struck 
out a plan of a garden, which I would propose for 
the entertainment and instruction of my readers, as 
containing all the views^ objects, and ambition of 
modern designing. 

It is the peculiar happiness of this age to see these 
just and noble ideas brought into practice, regularity 
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bonifliied, prospects opened^ the country called in, - 
nature rescued and improTed, and art decently con- 
cealing herself under her own perfections. 

I enlarge upon this subject^ because I would do 
justice to our nobility and men of fortune, who, by 
a seasonable employment of the poor, have made 
this their private amusement a national good. It is 
notorious that in the season of the harvest the scaicity 
of hands to gather in the fruits of the earth is so 
great, that few of our farmers €an find men to do 
their work for three months, unless they can keep 
them in employment the other nine. Here the new 
mode of gardening comes in greatly to the assistance 
of the labourer; and as it consists chif^fly in the 
remo^ of earth, the' whole cost goes directly to hit 
support. 

It has been the constant cry of all politicians and 
writers on trade, that taxes should be laid on luxury. 
How happy is it that luxury should take so large a 
share in tne payment <^ that tax, which lieamost 
heavy on the present times ! I mean the poorwrates. 
Our manufactures, it must be granted, are of the 
greatest national benefit; inasmuch as they main^ 
tain multitudes of families, which all the private 
fortunes in a country would be insufficient to sup- 
port. But the fact is, that in t|ie harvest season 
there is always the greatest scarcity of husbandmoi 
in those countries where manufactures are most 
known to flourish ; and it is also a fact., that ow ma- 
nufactures afibrd no support to the husbandman in 
the other seasons : so that I know of nothing that 
can procure to him the necessaries of life in the 
winter but the judicious allotment of that uncomfort* 
able season to the works above-mentioned, which aie 
now carrying on with vigour in iJmost every part of 
England. 
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I must alao do our men of taste the justice to 
acknowledge^ that they have been the chief pro- 
moters even of our manufkctures. One of the first 
embellishers of the gardens in the present mode 
was the same nobleman who established the looms 
for the carpets at Wilton. In the norths whole 
countries have been civilized^ industry encouraged, 
and variety of manufactures instituted by the mag- 
nificent, diarity of the noble person, who among the 
least of his perfections must be allowed to be the best 
planter in Europe. And if ever this country should 
boast the establishment of the art of weaving ta- 
pestry, she will be beholden to the same royal hand 
to which she owes (if I may name it after the exalted 
blessings of liberty and peace) the adorning Windsor 
park. 

Whatever may have been reported, whether t^uly 
or falsely, of the Chinese gardens, it is certain that 
we are tne first of the Europeans who have founded 
this taste; and we have been so fortunate in the 
genius of those who have had the direction of some 
of our finest spots of ground, that we may now boast 
a success equal to that profusion of expense which 
has been destined to promote the rapid progress of 
this happy enthusiasm. Our gardens are already 
the astonishment of foreigners, and^ in proportion 
as they accustom themselves to consider and under- 
stand them, will become their admiration. And as 
the good taste of our writers has lately inrited the 
literati from all parts of Europe to visit us, this other 
taste will greatly contribute to make the growing 
iashion of travelling to England more general ; and 
by this means we may hope to see part of those sums 
brought back again, which this country has been from 
year to year so unprofitably drained of. 

But to set this science in the strongest light of a 

B B 3 
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pdUticid benefit^ let us consider what pains have 
been unsucceseifdlly taken for many years past by 
the best patriots of Spain^ to introauce, not only 
manufactures, but eiren a^culture itself^ among the 
starring inhabitants. These conceited Quixotes^ who 
please themselves with boasting that the sun is con- 
tinually enli^tening some part of their dominions^ 
are so satisfied with this important reflection^ that 
they seem to desire no other advantage from his 
beams. Uztariz^ their latest and best writer on 
commerce, has bestowed whole pages in describing 
the wretched condition of families^ the mortality of 
weakly children^ the present race useless^ the growing 
hope cut off^ and all this because the inhabitants 
cannot be persuaded to use the most obvious means 
for their sustenance and preservation^ the tilling of 
the earth. Yet there is a way to induce even the 
proudest Spaniard to apply himself earnestly to the 
cultivation of his country : I mean by the force of 
example. If the grandees would make it a ^biob; 
if they would talk as one may frequently hear the 
first men of this nation^ of the various methods of 
improving land^ and pique themselves upon their 
success in husbandry^ the imitative pride of the yeo- 
man might be usefully turned into another channd. 
He would be ambitious of having his fields as greett 
as those of his neighbour ; he would then take his 
stately strides at the tail of his plough^ and (as Ad-^ 
dison says of Virgil) ^ throw about his dung with an 
air <tf majesty.* He would then find a nobler use for 
the breed of cattle than the romantic purpose of t 
buH-feast; and his vanity^ thus properly directed, 
would in a few years make his country the finest 
garden in the ^universe. 

If the noble duke who clothed the sands of Clare- 
.mont with such exquisite verdure had made the 
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same giorious experiment in Spain^ he would have 
brought no less riches, and much more happiness 
to that nation^ than the conquests of Philip^ or the 
ditcoFeries of Columbus. 
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Sanetiut his animal, mentUque capacins aUm 
Deerat adkuCy S[ quod dominari in catera posmt^ 

Ovip. 

It has been hinted to me since the publication of 
my last week's paper upon gardenings that while I 
am acknowledging the merits of the great in making 
that science useful to their poor neighbours afid the 
public, I forget to make mention of those liberal 
geniuses, under whose immediate direction all these 
improvements are carried on, while their benevolent 
patrons are employed in other services to their 
country in its capital. And as I am never backward 
in doing justice to men of merit, I have devoted this 
paper to the celebration of the extensive and various 
talents, which the almost omniscient professors of 
gardening may so justly boast. 

The good old English nobleman or country 
squire, whose delight was a garden, used to take 
fnmk the tail of the plough a set of animals whom 
lie considered as beings of the 'same order with 
those who drew it ; and setting them to work ^ 
the garden line, was far from thinking what they 
were to do could be of importance enough to re- 
quire his attention ; therefore leaving them to lean 
over their spades, and settle their several plans for 
poacjiing, wood-stealing, skittle* playing and psalm- 
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sinffing, he went and enjoyed hirofielf with his dogs 
,ana horses. But since we have laid aside that plain 
and easy direction^ < Follow the straight line^' and 
have in its stead substituted that exceeding difficult 
one^ * l^ollow nature^' the: above-mentioned animals 
have never been trusted a moment to themselves^ 
but have had a creature of a superior kind set over 
them^ whose office is best explained by the scoUoping- 
wheel in the machines for turnings which is con- 
tinually putting the others out of their course^ and 
preventing them from making circles^ or any other 
regular figures. 

This office is of late grown so respectable, that the 
true adept in it may justly be styled the high-priest 
of nature. But it is not nature alone that he studies; 
all arts are investigated by his comprehensive genius. 
He must be well acquainted with optics, hydrostatics, 
mechanics, . geometry, trigonometry, &c. ; and since 
it has been thought necessary to embellish rural 
scenes with all the varieties of architecture, from 
single pillar and obelisks, to bridges, ruins, pavili(«8, 
and even castles and chunihes, it is not enough for our 
professor to be as knowing as Solomon in all the spe- 
cies of vegetables, from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall; he must also rival that nionardi 
in building, as well as his other talents. A know- 
ledge of optics enables him to turn every decepdo 
visus ■ to advantage. Hydrostatics are most imme? 
iliately necessary, since it is decreed that every pUoe 
must have a piece of water ; and as every piece of 
water must have a boat of a particular contrivance, 
mechanics come in to his assistance 5 and he is carried 
.over the glassy surface by snakes, birds, dolphins, 
dragons, or whatever else he pleases. The applica- 
tiou of trigonometry is obvious ; and if your gsurdjdta 
continue to increase in extent, in the same proportion 
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tiiat tb^ hav« done lately, geometry will he soon 
called iii> to measure a degree, of the earth upoia the 
great ham. But such extensioii . of property cannot 
be acquired without a turn for the law, and a know- 
ledge, of all theTariety of tenures, forfeitures, ejects 
ments, and writs of ad quod damnum. Statuary and 
painting are sister arts ; but our general loyer has 
possess^ them both^ in spite of their consanguinity. 
And as for poetry, though he knows her to be the 
greatest jilt in the unirerse, Ife has made an attempt 
upon her under every tree that has a broad stem and 
a smooth bark* A knowledge of Latin is needful to 
judge of the effect of an inscription; and Greek, 
Phcenician, Tuscan, and Persic, are ornaments to a. 
ruin. 

Happy is the man of fortune who has such a di« 
rector to influence and guide his taste, as the demon 
of Socrates is said to have continually accompanied 
that philosopher to regulate his morals. Milton 
very humorously describes a man, who without 
having the inward call, was desirous of being thought 
as religious as the rest of his neighbours of those 
times. ^ This man,' says he, ^ finds himself out some 
£Eu;tor, to whose care and credit he may commit the 
whole managing of his religious affairs ; some divine 
of note and estimation j and makes the person of that 
man his religion. He entertains him, lodges him : 
bis religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally 
supped, and sumptuously laid asleep: rises, is salutea, 
and after being well-breakfasted, his religion walks 
abroad, and leaves his kind entertainer in the shop, 
trading all day without his religion.' Just in this 
manner does the mere man of fashion in these times 
think it necessary to have a taste ; but though he 
does not commonly carry his taste about him, he is 
seldom so imprudent as to take any stqw in his gar« 
den without nis taste. 
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In an age so liberal of new namesi it seems ex« 
traordinary that these universal connoisseurs have 
as yet obtained no title of honour^ or distinction. 
This may help me to crown their panegjrric with a 
word on their modesty ; for to that alone must we 
attribute their having so long been without one ; 
especially as they might as easily have immortalized 
their own names> as any of the ancient sages^ who 
called their profession after themselves^ the Pytha- 
gorean^ Platonic, or Epicurean philosophy. Nor have 
they shown less modesty in their expectation of re- 
turns for their inestimable service, as will wpear 
upon a comparison of their rewajhds with those of the 
ancient artists. 

Mandrocles, who built the famous bridge over the 
Bosphorus, at the command of Darius, was rewaried 
by that monarch with a crown, and ten times the 
cost of that expensive undertaking. Whereas a tenth 
of the expense is reckoned a modern job; and no 
artist in our memory has aspired to any higher ho- 
nour than that of knighthood. The next great 
work we read of was the canal of mount Athos ; he 
which it was impossible that the director should re- 
ceive any other than an honorary reward, because he 
died as soon as it was finished. His name was Arta- 
chaeus ; he was in stature the tallest of all the Per- 
sians, and his voice stronger than that of any other 
man ; two very useful accomplishments in an overseer 
and director of multitudes.. Xerxes, truly sensible 
of his merit, buried him with great pomp and mag- 
, nificence, employed 'his whole army in erecting a 
sumptuous monument to his memory, and by direc- 
tion of an oracle, honoured him as a nero with sacri-' 
fices and invocations. 

How different from this was the treatment of our 
countryman, Captain Perry! A genius whose re- 
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membrance must make this nation both proud and 
ashamed. His performances are sufficient to give credit 
to the works aboTC-mentioned^ which before appeared 
fabulous. But what was his reward for projecting 
the junction of the Don and the Volga ? For creating 
an artificial tide^ and floating or laybg dry the 
largest vessels in a few hours ? But rather let me ask^ 
what was his reward for that national work at home, 
the stopping Daggenham breach ? I am sorry to an- 
swer, tibat he was persecuted and suffered to starve, 
for the debts he had contracted in accomplishing 
an undertaking so essential to the commerce of this 
kingdom, and the existence of its metropolis. 

I hope our men of fortune will make more generous 
returns to those who administer so essentially to 
their pleasures ; and I would have them distinguish 
between those dull mechanical rogues, whose thoughts 
never wander beyond the sphere of gain, and the ge- 
nerous spirit who is warmed by the profession, and 
who thinks himself paid by the exquisite scenery 
which his raptured imagination has produced. And 
when the bakfid cypress shall alone of all his various 
plantatMns accompany him to the grave, let his mu- 
nificent patron, in the most conspicuous part of his 
gardens, erect a temple to his memory, and inscribe 
it with propriety and truth, Genio Loci, 
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Most people complain of fortune; few of nature: 
and the kinder they may think the latter has been 
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to them, the more they murmur at what they call the 
injostsoe of the former. 

Why ha^e not I the riches^ the rank/ the power 
of suoi and such? is the common expostulatioii 
wi€ti fortune : but Why have not I the merits the 
talents, 4Jie wit^ or the beauty of such and such 
others? is a reproach rardy or never made to 
nature. 

The truth is^ that nature, seldom profuse, and 
seldom niggardly, has distributed her. gifts more 
equally than she is generally supposed to hare done. 
Education and situation make the great difierence. 
Culture improves, and occasions elicit natural talents; 
I make no doubt but that there are potentially (if I 
may use that pedantic word) many Baconsy Lockes^ 
Newtons, Caesafd, Cromwells, and Marlborough^ at 
' the plough-tail, behind counters, and perhaps even 
among the nobility ; but the soil must be cultivated, 
and the seasons favourable, for the fruit to have all 
its spirit and flavour. 

Ifsometimes our common parent has been a little 
partial, and not kept the Bodes quite even; ifont 

Sreponderates too much, we throw into the lighter a 
ue counterpoise of vanity, which never fails to set 
all right. Hence it happens that hardly any one 
man would, without reserve, and in every particular, 
change with any other. 

Though all are thus satisfied with the dispensa- 
tions of nature, how few listen to her voice ! Horn 
few follow her as a guide ! In vain she points out to 
us the plain and direct way to truth ; vanity, fiuMcy, 
affectation, and fashion assume her shape, and wind 
us through fairy-ground to folly and error. 

These deviations from nature are often attended 
1 by serious consequences, and always by ridicnhms 

^ ones : for there is nothing truer than tne trite ob- 
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servation, ^ that people are never ridiculous for being 
what they really are> but for affecting what they 
really are not.' Affectation is the only source^ and^ at 
the same time^ the only justifiable object of ridicule. 
J^o man whatsocTer^ be his pretensions what they 
wiU^ has a natural right to be ridiculous ; it is an 
acquired rights and not to be acquired without some 
industry : which perhaps is the reason why so many 
people are so jealous and tenacious of it. 

Even some people's vices are not their own^ but 
affected and adopted (though at the same time un- 
enjoyed)^ in hopes of shining in those fashionable 
societies^ where* the reputation of certain vices giv^es 
lustre. In these cases^ the execution is commonly as 
awkward as the design is absurd ; and the ridicule 
equals the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really happened 
not many years ago. A young fellow of some rank 
and fortune, just let loose from the university, re- 
solved, in order to make a figure in the world, to 
assume the shining character of, what he called, a 
rake. By way of learning the rudiments of his in- 
tended profession, he frequented the theatres, where 
he was often drunk, and always noisy. Being one 
night at the representation of that most absurd 
play, the Libertine destroyed, he was so charmed 
witn the profligacy of the hero of the piece, 
that, to the edification of the audience, he swore 
many oaUis that he would be the Libertine de^ 
strayed, A discreet friend of his, who sat by him, 
kindly represented to him, that to be the Libertine 
was a laudable design, which he greatly approved 
of; but that to be the Libertine destroyed seemed 
to him an unnecessary part of his plan, and rather 
rash. He persisted, however, in his first resolution, 
and insistecl upon being the Libertine,, and destroyed. 

VOL. IL c c 



Probably lie wns so: at least the presamptioD is in 
hia favour. There are, 1 am pcrsuailecl, so muiT 
cases of this nature, that for my own purt I wou!u 
desire no greater step towards the refDmiatino of 
manners for the next twenty years, than that peopU 
should have no vices but their okh. 

The hlockhead who affects wisdom Itecause nature 
has grrcn him dulness, becomes ridiculous only by EiL' 
adopted character ; whereas lie might have stagnated 
-uDtibeerred in liis native mud, or perhaps have en- 
grossed deeds, collected shells, and stjudied heraldry 
with s«me success. 

The shioiug coxcomb aims at all and deude* 
finally upon every thing, because nature has given 
him pertness. The degree of parts and animal spirits 
necessary to constitute that character, if properly 
applied, might have made him useful in maoy parti 
fu life ; but his affectation and presumption make 
him useless In most, and ridiculous in all. 

The septuagcnary fine gentleman might probaUyi 
from his long experience and knowledge of the wwlu, 
be esteemed ana respected in the several relatione 
of domestic life, whicn at his age nature points mt 
to himj but he will most ridiculoutly spin out the 
rotten thread of his former gallantries, He dreasea, 
languishes, ogles, as he did at five-and-twentfj and 
.modestly intimates that he is not without a 5o«« 
fortune; which bonne fortune at last appears t« be 
the prostitute he hail loug kept (not to hiniMlf), 
whom he marries and odds, because ike poor glrtieat 
»ofond of him, a»d eo desirous to be tttade an Itautt 

The sexagenary widow remembers that she W» 
handsome, but forgets that it was thirty yeanuoi 
and thinks herself so, or at least very liheable, ^U- 
The pardonable affectations of her youth nndjb "■" 
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unpardonaUy continue, increase even with her years, 
ana are dauMy exerted, in hopes of concealing the 
number. All the gaudy glittering parts of dress, 
which rather degraded than adorned her beauty in 
its bloom, now expose to the highest and justest ridi- 
cule her shrivelled or her overgrown carcass. She 
totters or sweats under the load of her jewels, em- 
broideries and brocades, which, like so many Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, serve only to authenticate the 
venerable antiquity of her august mummy. Her 
eyes dimly twinkle tenderness, or leer desire : their 
language, however inelegant, is intelligible ; and the 
half-pay captain understands it. He addresses his 
vows to her vanity, which assures her they are sincere. 
She pities him, and prefers him to credit, decency, 
and every social duty. He tenderly prefers her 
^though not without some hesitation) to a gaoL 

Self-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural and 
useful sentiment. It is, in truth, social love too, as 
Mr* Pope has very justly observed : it is the spring 
of many goed actions, and of no ridiculous ones. But 
self-flai^ery is only the ape or caricatura of self-love, 
and resembles it no more than is absolutely necessary 
to heightoi the ridicule. Like other flattery, it is 
the most poroftisely bestowed and greedily swulowed,' 
where it is the least deserved. I will conclude this' 
subject with the substance of a faible of the ingenious 
Monsieur de la Motte, which seems not unapplicable 
to it. 

Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which mortals, 
as well as gods, were allowed to have tickets. The 
price was wisdom ; and Minerva got it. The mortals 
murmured, and accused the gods of foul play. Jupi« 
ter, to wipe off this aspersion, declared another lot^ 
tery, for mortals singly and exclusively of the gods. 
The prize was folly. They got it, and shared it 
Among themselves. All were satisfi^ The loss of 
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Misdom was neither regretted nor remembered; 
folly supplied its place^ and those who had the 
largest share of it thought themselves the wisest* 
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Pott mediam noctem — cum somnia vera. Hob. 
MB. FITZ-ADAM, 

Among the many visions related by your predecessors 
and contemporaries, the writers of periodical essays, I 
remember few but what have been in the oriental 
style and character. For my. own part, I am neither 
Dervise nor Brachman, but a poet and true Chlristiaii, 
though given now and then to be a little heathenish 
in my expressions : and as I apprehend that no one 
set of people will claim the sole property and privilege 
of dreaming to themselves, since I am apt to nod as 
well as my betters, I beg that the following drean 
msLj find a place in your paper. . 

I imagined myself to be walking on a road : it was 
wide and well beaten. An elderly gentleman, with 
whom I joined company, informed me it was the road 
to Parnassus, and very obligingly offered me his ser- 
vices. The first groupe of figures which attracted 
my attention were pale and thin with study. They 
were shaking ivory letters in a hat, and then throw- 
ing them on the ground. I supposed that they were 
performing some mystery of the Cabala ; but on my 
nearer approach, learnt that they were the editors 
and commentators of the ancient poets ; and that this 
was only a scheme of assisting conjecture. 

Being now startled with a great noise, I turned 
suddenly about, and perceived just behind me a set of 
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Lyric poets, with one or two Dithvrambics. Their 
conversation was so little oonnectea, and their mo- 
tions so irregular, that I concluded them to be drunk ; 
and apprehensive of mischief in so furious a company, 
quickened my pace. 

The road now winded through the most beautiful 
fields, whose very bushes were all in bloom, and inter- 
mingled with shrubs, that afforded the most agreeable 
scents. The wild notes of the birds, joining with the 
tinkling of numerous rills that gushed from natural 
or artificial rocks, or with a deeper echo ef some larger 
fltfod that fell at a distance, made a concert that 
charmed me. A party were here entertaining them- 
selves with die gaiety of the situation: they had 
stepped oat of the road to gather flowers ; and were 
so delighted with wandering about the meadows, that 
they seemed entirely to have forgot their journey. 
They appeared to have been educated in Italy; theur 
hair was curled and powdered, their linen laced, and 
their habits so covered with fringe and embroidery, 
that it was almost impossible to discover any cloth. I 
was so much in raptures with their company, and 
with the beauties of this romantic scene, that I would 
have 8t<^ped there myself, and proceeded no fsLrther ; 
bat my guide hinted to me that the place was en- 
chanted, and pressed me to go forwards. 

T oouM not nelp laughing to see next a great crowd 
of Bombastics : a set of fat, pursy fellows, so asthma- 
tic, that they could hardly move, and yet were eter- 
nally straining and attempting to run races ; as were 
Berml dwam in enormous jack- boots, to overtake 
two horsemen (who rode very swift at a distance, and 
were said to be Milton and Shakspeare), but tumbled 
at every four or five steps, to the great diversion of 
the spectators. 

A troop of modern Latin poets had halted ; and 

cc 3 
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having lost their wnj, were inquiring it of a man^ 
who cairried a phrase-book and a Gradus ad Par- 
i^assum in his hand; and seemed always to be in 
a terrible uncertainty^ when the authority'of their 
guide either failed or deceived them. 

They were followed by some very genteel shep- 
herds^ who wore red stockings and large shoulder- 
knots^ fluttering to the breath of the zephyrs. Crooks^ 
glittering with tinsel^ were in their hands^ and em- 
broidered pouches dangling at their sides. They 
talked much about their flocks and Amaryllis; but 
I saw neither the one nor the other; ana was sur- 
prised^ as some of them pretended to music, to hear 
an air of the Italian opera played upon the bagpipe. 
The gentleness of their aspects served to render more 
formidable^ by the contrast^ the countenandes of a 
company that now overtook me. It was a legion 
of critics. They were very liberal of their censures 
upon every one that passed^ especially if he- made a 
tolerable figure. Diction, harmony , and taste were 
the general terms> which they threw out with great 
vehemence. They frowned on me as I passed : my 
looks discovered my fear ; the alarm was given ; ana 
at the very first sound of their catcalls^ terrified to 
the last degree^ I pulled my guide by the coat, and 
took to my heels. 

We at last arrived at the foot of the mountain. 
There was an inconceivable crowds who^ not being 
admitted at the entrance^ were endeavouring to 
crawl up the sides : but as the precipice was very 
steep^ they continually tumbled back again. Thov 
was but one way of access^ which was so extremely 
narrow^ that it was almost impossible for two per- 
sons to go abreast^ without one justling against the 
other. The gates were opened and shut by three 
amiable virgins. Genius^ Good Sense^ and Good Eda- 
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cation. They examined all that passed. Some few^ 
however^ pushed forward by a vast crowd of friends^ 
forced t^ir way in ; but had generally the morti- 
fication of being brought back again^ and turned out 
by the centinels. 

• By the interest of my guide^ we were permitted to 
"nslt what part of Parnassus we pleased ; and having 
mounted the hill^ we entered a large garden^ and 
were soon lost in the paths of a very intricate grove. 
It was in some places so exceedingly dark^ that we 
had great difficulty to find our way out. This Laby- 
rinth of Allegory^ as it was called^ was held by the 
ancients in a kind of superstitious reverence. The 
gloom ci it was often so greats that we were ready to 
tumble at every step ; but wherever the shade was 
fioftened by a twilight sufficient for us just to dis- 
cover our way^ there was something very delightful^ 
as weil as venerable/ in the scene. 

In other parts of the garden we saw beds of the 
most beautiful fiowers^ and a great number of bay- 
trees ; but not a single fruit-tree. Among the shrubs^ 
in many rivulets of different breadth and depth , ran 
the Heliconian stream. The lesser rills^ on account 
of the vast multitude of people continually dabbling 
in them^ were very muddy ; but the fountain-head, 
though extremely deep, was as dear as crystal. 
The water had sometimes this peculiar quality, that 
whoever looked into it saw his own race reflected 
with great beauty, though never so deformed ; inso- 
much that several were known to pine away there, 
in a violent affection for their, own persons. At the 
end of the garden were several courts of judicature, 
where causes were then hearing. The lesser court, 
which was that of criticism, was prodigiously crowded: 
for (as we observed afterwards) all those "who had 
lost their causes as poets defendant in the principal 
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court turned in hither^ and became plaiuti/Ts in tbeir 
tum^ on pretence of little trespasses. In the principal 
court many actions were brought on the statute of 
maiming^ chiefly by the ancients^ and some celebrated 
modems^ against their editors and amendersi and for 
torts and wrongs against their interpreters and com- 
mentators. Not a few indictments were brought for 
petty larceny^ and those chiefly by the Roman poets- 
against the modem Latin ones. 

Not far from these was the stable^ or ecuriff of his 
poetic majesty. I was greatly surprised to see more 
than one Pegasus. The grooms were just then gping 
to water them^ which gave me an opportunity d 
taking more particular notice. 

The first was the Epic Pegasus. It was a very fine 
large horse^ had been taught the manege, and mo?^ 
wiui great stateliness. The Pindaric waa the only 
one who had wings : his motions were irregular^ sud- 
den^ and unequal. The Elegiac was a gelding, qx-i 
ceedingly delicate in its shape, and much geQtler 
than any of the rest^ particularly than another steed, ' 
which foamed and pulled with such violence, that it 
was with great uifiiculty the rider held him in. 
As I attempted to stroke him, he clapped his em 
back^ and struck out his heels with great vehemence 
and made me cautious of putting ipyself in the waj 
of the Satiric Pegasus for the future. The Epi- 
grammatic was a little pert pony, which every six 
or seven paces kicked up, and very much resembled 
the former, size only excepted. Besides these^ there 
were several others, which did not properly belong to' 
Apollo's stud, and which were employed in many use- 
ful, but laborious ofiices, as subservient to the rest 

It was impossible to pass by the stables without 
making some inquiry after the original Pegasus, eo 
much celebrated, and the sire from whom all tk 
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last-mentioned drew their pedigree, A sour-look- 
ing fellow of a critic^ whose province it was to curry 
him^ informed me with great expressions of sorrow^ 
* that the old horse was really quite worn out ; having 
been rode through all sorts pf roads^ on all sorts of 
errands : for that there was scarce a pedant living 
or dead, or even a boy who had been five years at 
school, but had been upon him, either with leave or 
without : that he had long ago lost his shoes, broke 
his knees, and slipped his shoulder ; and that there- 
fore Apollo, in pity to the poor beast, and to prevent 
such barbarity for the future, had ordered an edict 
to be fixed on the door of the stable, that no person 
or persons within his realms should for the future 
ride or drive him, without first producing his proper 
licence and qualification.' 

At length we arrived at the highest part of the 
mountain, where the temple was situatea. It wfts 
a large building of marble, of one colour, and built 
all in the same order. The statues and bas-reliefs 
which adornedj it represented some well-known part 
of poetic history. The whole appeared at once solid 
and elegant, without that profusion of decorations 
which fixes the eye to parts. The inside of the 
hall was painted with several subjects taken out of 
the Iliad, the ^neid, and Paradise Lost. Those of 
the Iliad had the passions and manners strongly 
characterized, with great simplicity of colouring, by 
the hand of Raphael. The beautiful tints and soft- 
ness oi the Venetian school corresponded with the 
genius of Virgil. The Paradise Lost, as partaking of 
the fine colouring of the one, and of the force of the 
other, with something more expressive in the lan- 
guage and images, greatly resembled the style of 
Rubens; while some of its more horrid scenes of 
embattled or tortured demons recalled to my mind 
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the wild imagination and fierce spirit of a Midiael 
Angelo. 

At the upper end of the hall Apollo was seated on 
a most magnificent throne of folios richly gilt^ and 
was surrounded by a great number of poets both an- 
cient and modem. Before him flamed an altar^ which* 
a priestess of a very sleepy countenance continually 
supplied with the fuel of such productions^ as are the 
daily sacrifice which Dulness is constantly ofiTering 
to the president of literature. 

Being now at leisure to consider the place more 
attentively^ I saw inscribed on several pillars names 
of great repute in both the past and present age. 
Some indeed of the latter^ though but latdy en- 
graven^ wete nearly worn out; while others of an 
elder date increased in clearness the longer they 
stood ; and l^ being more attentively viewed^ aug- 
mented their force, as the former became ikinteri 
A particular part of the temple was assigned far die 
inscriptions of those persons^ who adding to their ex» 
alted rank in life a merit which might have distiii- 
guished them without the advantages of birth, daiBi 
a double right to have their names preserved to futa- 
rity, amon^ the monuments of so august an edifies. 

At the view of so many objects, capable of inspiring 
the most insensible with emulation, I found mysetf 
touched with an ambition which little became wae, 
and could not help inquiring what method I shoold 
pursue to attain such an honour. But while I 
was deeply meditating upon the project, and nh 
enough to hope sharing to myself some little obscure 
corner in the temple, a sudden noise awaked me, aai 
I found every thing to have been merely the eftd 
of my imagination. 
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TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 

Biack Boy Alley, April 28. 

I AM one of that numerous tribe of men who (as you 
lately obseryed) Hto the Lord knows how. I have not 
the honour to be known to you even in person, for I 
seldom go abroad : but you seem, by your writings, 
to be of a compassionate turn ; and therefore I t^e 
the liberty to put myself under your protection. 

I am the son of an honest tradesman in Cheapside, 
and was born in a house that has descended in the 
fiunily^ from father to son, through several genera-^ 
lions. I had my education at a grammar-school in 
London, not far from the street where my father 
Hyed^ and where he used frequently to call as he 
passed by, to remind my master that he hoped I 
^ould soon so into Greek. I verily believe the good 
man pers^a£d himself, that whenever this happened 
it would give him a figure in the eyes of the evening 
dub. 

When I was about sixteen years old, my father 
observed to me one day, as I was sitting with him in 
the little back shop, that it was now high time for 
ine to determine what scheme of life to pursue ; and 
though I knew that my grandfather, a little before 
his death, had expressed his desire of havinff me 
settled in the old trade, where he said I should be 
sure of good will, yet I answered my father, without 
hesitation, that since he gave me leave to choose for 
myself, I was inclined to study physic. My father> 
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who was in raptures at hearing me make choice of a 
learned profession^ went that very day^ and talked 
over the matter with an old friend of his at Gresham** 
College ; and the result of their conference was^ that 
I should be sent to study under the celebrated Doctor 
Herman Boerhaave. I was equipped very decently 
upon the occasion^ and in a very few da,ja arrived 
safely at Leyden^ where I spent my time in reading 
the best books on the subject^ and m a constant at-, 
tendance on my master's lectures^ who expressed 
himself so pleased with my indefatigable appfacation^ 
as to tell me at partings that I should be an h(»iour 
to the profession. But I am sorry to tell yon^ Mr. 
Fitz-Adam^ that notwithstanding this great man's 
remarkable sagacity^ he knew' nothing of destiny; 
for since my return to England^ I have lived seven 
years in London^ undistinguished in a narrow courts 
without any opportunity of doing either good or 
hurt in my calling. And what most mortifies me is 
to see two or three of my fellow-students^ who were 
esteemed very dull fellows at the doctor's^ lolling at 
their ease in warm chariots upon springs^ wh^ I. 
am doomed to walk humbly through the dirt^ in a 
thread-bare coat and darned stockings^ a decayed 
tie-periwigs a brass-hilted sword by my side^ and a 
hat entirely void of shape and colour under my 
arm ; which I assure you I do not carry there folr 
ornament^ nor for fear of damaging my wig, but to 
point out to those who pass by that 1 am a phy- 
sician. You may wonder^ perhaps^ at hearing no- 
thing of my father; but alas! the good man had 
the misfortune to die insolvent soon after my returoi 
and I had no friend to apply to for assistance. 

One day^ as I walked through a narrow passage 
near St. Martin's-lane^ I saw a crowd of people ga- 
thered together^ and^ in the midst of them^ a large 
fat woman upon the ground^ in a fit. I soon brought 
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ber to herself; and as I was conducting her home, 
she kindly asked me to dine with her. I found, 
upon entering her door, that she kept a chop-houise ; 
and, as I was going away after a hearty meal, she 
gave me a general invitation, in return for the good 
office I had done her, to step in and taste her mut- 
ton, whenever I came that way. I was by no means 
backward to accept the offer, and took frequent op- 

Sortunities of visiting my patient. But alas ! those 
ays of plenty were soon over ; for it happened unfor- 
tunately, not long after, that her favoiuite daughter 
died under my care, at a time when I assured the 
mother that she was quite out of danger. The man- 
ner in which she accosted me upon this occasion made 
it dear that I must once more return to a course of 
fasting. 

As I was musing one morning, in a most discon- 
solate mood, with my leg in my landlady's lap, while 
she darned one of my stockings, it came into my 
head to collect from various books, together with. my 
own experience and observations, plain and whole- 
some nues on the subject of diet; and then publish 
them in a neat pocket volume : for I was always well 
inclined to do good to the world, however ungrate- 
fully it used me. T doubt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you 
win hardly forbear smiling to hear a man, who was 
almost stsured, talk gravely of compiling observa- 
tions on diet. The moment I had finished my vo- 
lume I ran with it to an eminent bookseller, near Uie 
Mansion-house: he was just set down to dinner; 
but upon hearing that there was a gentleman in the 
shop, with a large bundle of papers in his coat- 
pocket, he courteously invited me into, the parlour, 
and desired me to do as he did. As soon as the 
doth was taken away, I produced my manuscript, 
and the bookseller put on his spectacles ; but to my 
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no small mortification^ after glancing his eye over 
the title-page, he looked steadfastly up^ me for near 
a minute^ in a kind of amazement which I coold not 
account for^ and then broke out in the following man« 
ner :— ■' My dear sir ! you are come to the very wont 
place in the world for the sale of such a peifonnanoe 
as this. Why, you might as soon expect the court 
of aldermen's permission to dedicate to them the life 
of Lewis Comard, as to think of preaching upon the 
subject of lean and sallow abstinence between tbe 
Royal Exchange and Temple-bar.' , He added, in- 
deed, in a milder tone, that he was acquainted with 
an honest man of the trade, who lived near Soho, 
and who would probably venture to print for me 
upon reasonable terms ^ and that if I .pleased be 
would recommend me to him by a letter; which 
(through the violent agitation of my spirits) I re- 
vised. 

I walked back to my lodging with a very heary 
hearty and with the most gloomy prospect before 
my eyes, put my favourite work into a bat-box, wliich 
stands upon the head of my bed, and there it has re- 
mained ever since. 

Now the favour I have to beg of you, worthy sir, 
is to recommend to the world, in one of your paperB, 
such proposals as I will bring to you next Sunday 
morning, or any dark evening this week, for pubUsb* 
ing by subscription the result of my laborious in- 
quiries, that I may be able to procure a decent main- 
tenance. If I should fail in this attempt, my affidn 
are at so low an ebb, that I must submit, for tbe 
safety of my person, to the confinement of theFkelr 
or pass the rest of my days, perhaps, under the sane 
roof with the unfortunate Theodore, whose kingdm 
(I doubt) is not of this world. 
, In the mean time, you will oblige me by puMith* 
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iDg this account^ that others may take warning by 
my sad example ; that the idle vanity of fathers^ 
when they read this story^ may be restrained within 
{voper bounds ; and young men not venture to en-* 
gage in a learned profession without the assistance 
of a private fortune^ or the interest of great friends;. 
Believe me^ Mr. Fitz-Adam^ it is much more to the 
purpose of a physician to have the countenance of a 
man or woman of quality than the sagacity even of 
a Boerhaave ; for let him have what share of learning 
he pleases^ if he has nothing better to recommend 
him to public favour^ he must be content to hunger 
and thirst in a garret up four pair of stairs. 

I am. Sir, 
(with all possible respect) 

the unfortunate 

T. M. 
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Dapibus, supremi 



Grata iettudo Jovis. Hoa« 

If there be truth in the common maxim, ' That 
he deserves best of his coimtry who can make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before/ 
how truly commendable must it be (since it is so 
great a merit to provide for the beasts of the field) 
to add to the sustenance of man ! and what praises 
are due to the inventor of a new dish ! By a new 
dish, I do not mean the confounding, hashmg, and 
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disguising of an old one ; I canniit ^ 
the French method of transposing tH 
mals ; serTiug up Heah in skins of 6filti 
of either in a jelly; nor yet to the ] 
macerating substaoces, and rediidogi 
one uniform consistency and taste,<fl 
housewife calls potting: for I am a 
Louis the fourteenth would not hava 
ward he promised for the invention t 
of architecture to the man who should 
together the other fire. 

My nieaning is, that as through n 
we have lost some eatables which aurj| 
in high esteem, as the heron, the hitb 
and, 1 maf add, the awan, it should jj 
in the ordinary revolution of things, \ 
has been laid aside, by the intruductT 
able which was not known to our pr 
■though invention may claim the i 
honour is due to the restorer of lost a 
if the earth does not really furuish a n 
of untasted animals, I could wish that 
leisure and easy fortunes would apply ^ 
recover the secret of fattening and prtf 
table such creatures, as from disuse wu 
sent know how to treat r and I should 1 
be a noble employment for the lovers ij| 
study to restore those infallible soyrced 
salt-water stews of t!ie Romans. 1 

Of all the improvements in the dm 
there are none can bear a comparisoj 
troduction of turtle. We are indebted 
licacy, as well as for several others, t*i 
spirit and benevolent zeal of the West'J 
profusion of luxury with which the Cm 
land covers bia board is intended onH 
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the more exquisite dainties Of America. His pride 
is, to triumph in your neglect of the former, while he 
labours to serve you from the vast shell, which smokes 
under his hce, and occasions him a toil almost as in- 
tolerable as that of his slaves in his plantations. But 
he would die in the service rather than see his guests, 
for want of a regular supply, eat a morsel of any 
food which had not crossed tne Atlantic ocean. 

Though it was never my fortune to be regaled with 
the true Creolian politeness^ and though I cannot 
compliment my countrymen on their endeavours to 
imitate it, I snail here give my readers a most faith- 
ful account of the only turtle fea^t I ever had the 
honour to be present at. 

Towards the latter end of last summer, I called 
upon a friend in the city, who, though no West In- 
dian, is a great importer of turtle for his own eating. 
Upon my entrance at the great gates, my eyes were 
caught with the shells of that animal, which were 
disposed in great order along the walls } and I stopt 
so long in astonishment at their size and number, 
that I did not perceive my friend's approach, who 
had traversed the court to receive me. However, I 
could find he was not displeased to see mv attention 
so deeply engaged upon the trophies of nis luxury. 
' Come,' says he, ' if you love turtle, I'll show you a 
sight ;' and bidding me follow him, he opened a door, 
and discovered six turtles swimming alxmt in a vast 
cistern, round which there hung twelve large legs of 
mutton, which he told me were just two days pro*- 
vision &r the turtles; for that each of them con* 
somed a leg of mutton every day. He then carried 
me into the house, and showing me some blankets of 
a particular sort, ' These,' says he, ' are what the 
turtle lie in o'nights : they are particularly adapted 
to this use : I have established a manufacture of tnem 

dd3 
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deavoured to satisfy me^ by saying that the head and 
heart had been cut in pieces twenty hours before ; 
and that the whole was that instant to be plunged 
in boiling water: but it required some reflection^ 
and more, or perhaps less philosophy than I am 
master of, to reconcile such appearances to human 
feelings. I endeavoured to turn the discourse, by 
asking what news ? He answered, * There is a fleet 
arrived from the West Indies.* He then shook his 
head, and looked serious; and after a suspense, 
which gave room for melancholy apprehensions, la- 
mented that they had been very unfortunate the last 
voyage; and lost the greatest part of their cargo of. 
turtles. He proceeded to inform me of the various 
methods which had been tried for bringing over this 
animal in a healthy state; for that the common 
way had been found to waste the fat, which was the 
most estimable part ; and he spoke with great con- 
cern of the miscarriage of a vessel, framed like a 
well-boat, which had dashed them against each other, 
and killed them. He then entered upon an ex- 
planation of a project of his own, which being out 
of my way, and much above my comprehension, 
took up the greatest part of the morning. Upon 
liearing the dock strike, he rung his bell, and asked 
if his turtle-dothes were aired. While I was medi- 
tating on this new term, and, I confess, unable to 
divine what it could mean, the servant brought in a 
coat and waistcoat, which my friend slipt on, and 
feeding them round his body like a night-gown, de- 
clared, that though they then hung so loose about 
him, by that time he had spoke with the turtle, he 
should stretch them as tight as a drum. 

Upon the first rap at the door there entered a 
whole shoal of guests : for the turtle-eat^r is a gre- 
garious, I had almost said, a sociable animal ; and J 
thought it remarkable, that in so large a number. 
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there should not be one who was a whole minute 
later than the time : nay^ the very cook was punc- 
tual ; and the lady of the house appeared^ on this 
extraordinary day> the moment the dinner was served 
upon the table. Upon her first entrance, she oflr- 
dered the shell to be removed from the upper end 
of the table, declaring she could not bear, the smell 
or sight of it so near her. It was immediately 
changed for a couple of boiled chickens, to the great 
regret of all who sat in her neighbourhood, who fol- 
lowed it with their eyes, inwardly lamenting that 
they should never taste one of the good bits. Id 
vain did they send their plates and solidt their 
share ; the ^underers, who were now in posdesnon 
of bodi the shells, were sensible to no call but that 
of their own appetites, and till they had satisfied 
them, there was not one that would listen to any 
thing else. The eagerness, however, and despatch of 
their rapacity bavins soon shrunk the choice piecefl^ 
they vouchssued to help their friends to the coarser 
partSy as thereby they cleared their way for (kt 
search after other delicacies ; boasting aloud all th^ 
while, that they had not sent one good Int to the 
other end of the table. 

When the meat was all made away with, and no>- 
thing remained but what adhered to the shell, oar 
landlord, who during the whole time had taken care 
of nobody but himself, began to exercise his various 
instruments ; and amidst his efforts to procure him- 
self more, broke out in praise of the superior flavour 
of the spinal marrow, which he was then helping 
himself to, and for the goodness of which the com- 
pany had his word. 

The guests having now drank up all the gravy, 
and scraped the shells quite clean, the doth wiib 
taken away, and the wine brought upon the taUe. 
But this change produced nothing new in the coo- 
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▼ersation. No hunters w^re ever more loud in the 
poethumoiis fame of the hero of their ^]*t than our 
epicures in memory of the turtle. To give some 
little variety to the discourse, I asked if they had 
never tried any other creature which might possibly 
resemble this excellent fdod ; and proposed the ex- 
periment of an alligator^ whose saues seemed to be 
intended by nature for the production of green fat. I 
was stopt short in my reasoning by a gentleman, 
who tola me^ that upon trial of the alligator, there 
had been found so strong a perfume in his flesh, that 
the stomach nauseated, and could not bear it ; and 
that this was owing to a ball of musk, which is al- 
ways discovered in the head of that animal. I had 
iiowever the satisfaction to perceive that my question 
did liie no discredit with the company; ana before it 
broke iip^ I had no less than twelve invitations to 
turtle for the ensuing summer. Besides the honour 
herein designed me, I consider these invitations as 
liaving more real value than so many shares in any 
of the bubbles of the famous South-sea year ; and I 
make no doubt but that, by the time they become 
due^ they will be remarkable in Change-alley. For 
as the gentlemen at White's have borrowed from 
thence the method of transferring the surplus dinners 
which they win at play, it is probable they will^ in 
their turn, fiimish a hmt to the alley, where it will 
soon be as common to transfer shares in turtle as 
in any other kind of stock. 
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My correspondent of to-day will, I hope, forgive 
me for so long delaying the publication of his let- 
ter. All I can say to this gentleman^ and to those 
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whose letters have Iain by me itlniost ao equal length 
uf time, is, tliat no partiiility to auy performa nce nt J 

my own bas occasioned any such delay. 



TO ME. FITZ-ADAM. 

My highest ambition is, to appear iu the cause of 
the fair sex : nor would any tiling flatter my rauity 
so much as the honour of standing, in this dege- 
nerate age, the eiiigle champion of those, whom all 
mankind are bound to defend. No time seems more 
proper for tliis kind of gallaotry than the present ; 
now, when the grarer sort of men are coatiuuaUy 
throwing out sarcastic hints, ax least, if not open in- 
vectives, against their lovely , country-women ; and 
the younger and more eprigbtly are^ from I know not 
what cause, less forward than ever in their defence- 
Though my abilities are by no means equal to my 
inclinations for their sernces, give mc leave to offer 
to you, and your polite readers, a few thoughts on 
this interesting subject. 

The malice of wits has, from time immemorial, 
attacked these injured beauties with the charge of 
levity and inconstancy; a charge, applicable indeed 
to the frailty of human nature in general, but by no 
means to be admitted to the particular prejudice of 
the most amiable part of the species. History and 
experience inform us, that every different country 
produces a different race of people: the disposition w 
the inhabitants, as well as the complexion, i-eceives a 
colour from the clime in which they are born. Yet 
the same sentiments do not always spring from the 
same soil. Some strong particularity of genius di' 
stinguishes every icra of a nation. From henco arisea 
what, in the language of the polite world, wc ckll 
fashion ; as variable with regard to priucqilcs as 
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dress. It would be, in these days, as uncommon and 
ridiculous to profess the maxims of an old English- 
man, as to strut about in a short cloak and trunk hose. 
The same vicissitude of character takes place among 
the ladies ; their conduct, however, has been still con-^ 
sistent and irreproachable ; for they have always acted 
up to the dictates of fashion. 

The matrons of ancient Rome, though as remark- 
able for public i^irit as those of Great Britain, were 
by no means so fond of public diversions.. It appears 
from a hint which Horace has left us, that they were 
with difficulty prevailed on even to dance upcm holi- 
days. In this, we may observe, they widely differed 
from those Sabide dames, from whom they derived 
their boasted extraction: for so strongly did they 
think themselves bound by the restrictions of fashion, 
that they refused to imitate their illustrious ancestors, 
in that very circumstance, to which their empire owed 
its original. 

We need not look back so fiu* into antiquity for 
instances of this kind ; our own times may better 
supply U8. Cruelty, if we may believe the lovers of 
the last oentury, was the reigning passion of those 
tyrants, to whom they devoted their hearts, their 
labours, and their understandings. No man, I pre- 
.sume, will cast such an imputation on the present 
race of beauties : their influence is more benign, their 
glory is of a more exalted nature: mercy is their 
characteristic. It would be a piece of impudence to 
assert, that they do not in every respect excel their 
relentless great grandmothers. Beauty, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, is the peculiar perfection of our fair con- 
temporaries. To what then, but the amiable com- 
passion of these gentle creatures, can be ascribed a 
kind of miracle, a seeming change in the constitution 
of nature? Till poetry and romance are forgotten, 
. the miseries of love will be remembered. Authors of 
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the highest reputation have not scrupled to assure 
us, that the lovers of their days did very frequently 
forget to eat and drink ; nay, that they sometimes 
proceeded so far as to hang or drown themselves, for 
the sake of the cruel nymphs they adored. Whence 
comes it then, that in an age, to which suicide is not 
unknown, no instances are to be met with' of this dis- 
interested conduct? In the space of many years, I do 
not remember above one, and that oile occasioned by 
the lady's tenderness, not of heart, but of conscience. 
Matter of fact, therefore, proves the truth of my as- 
sertion ; our goddesses have laid aside the bloody dis- 
position of pagan idols; insomuch that scarce any man 
living has seen a lover's bier covered' with cypress, or, 
inde^, with so much as a willow garland. 

It were ingratitude not to acknowledge to whom 
we are indebted for so great a blessing. . The cele- 
brated inventors of modern romance, together with 
the judicious vrriters of the stage, have the honour 
of being the deliverers of their countrymen. So 
ardentljr have they pleaded the puhlic cause^ that 
the ladies are at last content to throw up the reinsi 
to accept unmeaning flattery, instead of tender sighs, 
and admit innocent freedom, in the place of distant 
adoration. They have learnt to indulge their admirers 
with frequent opportunities of gazing on their charms, 
and are grown too generous to conceal from them even 
the little failings of their tempers. Nor is this all: 
while the persuasive eloquence of these jgentlemen 
has found the. way to soften the rigour of the hk 
sex, they have animated the resolution of others; 
for by them are we instructed in the winning art rf 
modest assurance, and furnished with the dermer 
resort of indifference. 

You will not be surprised, sir, that I speak SD 
warmly on this subject, when you are infomied how 
great a share of the public felicity falls to my lot. 
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Had tbe fiusfaionable polity of this Icingdom continued 
in the same situation in which it stood a hundred 
years ago^ I had been, perhaps, the most unfortunate 
man in the world. No heart is more susceptible of 
tender impressions than mine, nor is my resolution 
strong enough to hold out against the slightest at.* 
tacks of a pair of bright eyes, hove, weak as he is, 
has often made me his captive ; but I can never be 
too lavish of my applause to those generous beauties, 
who have 'been the authors of my pains : so hi have 
they ever been ftt>m glorying in their power, or in- 
sulting the miseries they occasioned, that they have 
constantly employed the most effectual methods to 
free me mm their fetters. By their indulgence it is, 
that I have arrived at the fifty-tjiird year of my life, 
without the incumbrance of a wife or legitimate 
children ; that I can now look back with pleasure on 
the dangers I have escaped, and forward with com- 
fort on the peace and quiet laid up for my old age. 
This, sir, is my case ; gratitude prompts me to publish 
the obligations I owe ; and I beg leave to take this 
opportunity of paying my debt of honour, and at the 
same time of subscribing myself. 

Your constant reader, admirer. 

And very humble servant. 
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Had the many wise philosophers of antiquity, who 
have so often and so justly compared the life of man 
to a race, lived in the present times, they would have 
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seen the propriety of tliiit simiJe greatly augmented ; 
for if wo observe the behaviour of the polite part of 
this nation (that is, of aU the nation) we shall see 
that their wliole Lives are one continued race; m 
which every one is endeavouring to distance all be- 
hind him, and to overtake, or pass by, all who are 
before him ; every one ia flying from his inferiors iu 
pursuit of his superiors, who fly from him witb equal 
alacrity. 

Were not the consequences of this ridiculous pride 
of the most deatructire nature t« the public, the 
scene would be really entertaining. Every trades- 
man is a merchant, every merchant is a gentleman, 
and every gentleman one of the noblesse. We are a 
nation of gentry, populua geaerosorum : we have no 
such tiling as common people amoug us : between 
vanity and giu, the species is utterly destroyed. The 
sons of our lowest mechanics, acquiriug with the 
learning at charity-schools the laudable ambition of 
becoming gentle-folks, despise their paternal occupa- 
tions, and are all soliciting for the honourattle an- 
jJo\Tnents of tide-waiters and excisemen. Their 
girls are all milliners, mantua-makers, or lady's 
women ; or presumptuously exercise that genteel 
profession, which used to be peculiarly reserved for 
the well-educated daughters of deceased clergymen. 
Attorneys' clerks and city prentices dress like coraeU 
of dragoons, keep their mistresses and their huntets, 
criticise at the play, and toast at the tavern. The mer- 
chant leaves his counting-house for St. James's, awl 
the country gentleman his own al&irs for tbose of 
the public; by which neither of them receives much 
benefit. Every commoner of distinction is impatioit 
for a peerage, and treads hard upon the heels of 
quality in dress, equipage, and expenses of erery 
"„ The nobility, who can aim no " ' ' 
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themselves into debt and dependence^ to preserve 
their rank 5 aiid are even there quickly overUdcen hf 
their unmerciful pursuers. 

The same foolish vanity^ that thus prompts us t6 
imitate our superiors^ induces us also to be^ or pre-^ 
tend to-be> their inseparable companions; or^ as the 
phrase is^ to keep the best company; by which is 
always to be understood^ such company as are much 
above us in rank or fortune, and consequently despise 
and avoid us^ in the same manner as we ourselves do 
our inferiors. By this ridiculous affectation are all 
the pleasures of social life^ and all the advantages of 
friendly oonrerse^ utterly destroyed. We choose not 
our companions ibr their wit and learnings their good 
humour or good sense^ but for .their power of con* 
ferring this imaginary dignity; as if greatness was 
communicaUe^ l^e the powers of the loadstone^ by 
friction^ w by contact^ like electricity. Every young 
gentleman is taught to believe it is more eligible^ 
and more honourable, to destroy his time, his for* 
tone, his morals, and his understanding at a gaming- 
house with the best company, than to improve them 
all - in the conversation of the most ingenious and 
entertaining of his equals : and every self-conceited 
girl, in feshionable life, chooses rather to endure th^ 
affected silence and insolent head-ach of my ladtr 
dudiess for a whole evening, than to pass it in mirth 
and jollity with the most amiable of her acquaintance. 
For since it is possiUe that some of my readers, whd 
have not had the honour of being admitted into the 
beH eamoany, should imagine that among such there 
is ever tne best conversation, the most lively wit, the 
most profound judgment, the most engaging affability 
and pditeness ; it may be proper to inform them, that 
thie is by no means always the case -, but that fre^ 
qnently m such company little is said^ and less at- 
tended to; no disposition appears either to please 
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others^ or to be pleftsed themselves : but that in the 
room of all the before-mentioned agreeable qualifica^ 
tions^ cards are introduced^ endued with the con- 
venient power of reducing all men's understandings, 
as well as their fortunes, to an equality. 

It is pleasant to observe how this race, converted 
into a kind of perpetual warfare, between the good 
and bad company , in this country, has subsisted. Usr 
half a century last past -, in which the . former have 
been perpetually pursued by the latter, and fairly 
beaten out of all their resources for superior di- 
stinction; out of innumerable fashions in dress, and 
variety of diversions ; every (me of which they have 
been oUiged to abandon, as soon as occupied by their 
imper^nent rivals. In vain have they armed them- 
selves with lace and embroidery, and intrenclied 
themselves in hoops and furbelows : . in vain have 
they had recourse to full-bottomed periwigs and 
toupees ; to high-heads, and low-heads, and no heads 
at all : trade has bestowed riches on the corapetiton, 
and riches have procured them equal finery. . Hair 
has curled as genteelly on one side of Temple-bar as 
on the other, and hoops have grown to as prodigious 
a magnitude in the foggy air of Cheapside as in the 
purer regions of Grosvenor-square and Hill-street 

With as little success have operas, oratorios, ri- 
dottos, and other expensive diversions, been invented 
to exclude bad company: tradesmen, by enhandng 
their prices, have found tickets for their wives ana 
daughters, and by this means have been enabled to in- 
sult the good company y their customers, at their ovn 
expense ; and, like true conquerors, have obliged the 
enemy to pay for their defeat But this stratagem 
has in some measure been obviated by the prudence 
of the very best company, who, for this, and many 
other wise considerations, have usually declined pay** 
ing them at all. 
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For many years was this combat between the good 
and had company of this metropolis performed^ like 
the ancient nits and tournaments^ before his majesty 
and the royal fitmily, ev^ Friday night in the 
drawing-room at. St. James's; which now appears, 
as it umially fares with the seat of war, desolate and 
uninhabited, and totally deserted on both sides : ex-« 
cept that on a twelfth-night the bad company never 
ml to assiemble, to commemorate annually Uie vio« 
tories they h^ve there obtained. 

The good company being thus every where put to 
flighty they thought proper at last to retire to their 
own dtadels ; that is, to form numerous and brilliant 
ass^nblies at. their own hotels, in which they ima- 
gined that they could neither be imitated nor in« 
traded on. But here again they were grievously 
mistaken ; for no sooner was the signal given, but 
every little lodging-house in town, of two rooms and 
a doset on a floor, or rather of two dosets and a cup« 
board, teemed with card-tables, and overflowed with 
company : and as making a crowd was the great point 
here pnndpally aimed at, the smaller the houses, and 
the more indifferent the company, this point was the 
more easily effected. N(»- could intrusion be better 
guarded. against than imitation; for by some means 
or other, either by the force of beauty or of dress, of 
wealth or impudence, of folly enough to lose great 
sums at play, or of knavery enough to win them, or 
of some such eminent or extraordinary qualifica- 
tions, their plebeian enemies soon broke through the 
strongest of their barriers, and mingled in the thickest 
of their ranks, to the utter destruction of all su- 
periority and distinction. 

But uiough it must be owned that the affairs of 
the good company are now in a very bad situation, 
yet I would not liave them despair, nor perpetually 
carry about the marks of their defeat in their oopn» 

¥L c. S 
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tenances^ so visible in a mixture oificrte and dejection. 
They have still one asylum left to fly to^ whi^^ with 
all their advantages of birth and education^ it is -sur- 
prising they should not long since have discovered; 
but since they have not^ I shall beg leave to pmnt it 
out; and it is this: that they once more retire to 
the long-deserted fruits of true British grandeur, 
their princely seats and magnificent castles in their 
several counties: and there^ arming themselves with 
religion and virtue^ hospitality ana charity> civility 
and friendship^ bid defiance to their impertinent pur- 
suers. And though I will not undertake that they 
shall not^ ev«n here^ be followed in time^ and imitated 
by their inferiors^ yet so averse are all ranks of people 
at present to this sort of retirement^ so totally disused 
from the exercise of those kinds of arms^ and so un- 
willing to return to it^ that I will venture to promise^ 
it will be very long before they can be overtidcen or 
attacked; but that here^ and here ouly^ they may 
enjoy their favourite singularity unmolested^ for half 
a century to come. 
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I AM favoured by a correspondent with the followbg 
little instructive piece, which he calls 

THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 

A good temper is one of the principal ingredioits 
of happiness. This, it may be said, is the work of 
nature, and must be born with us : and so in a good 
measure it is; yet sometimes it may be acquired 
by art^ and always improved by culture. Almost 
every object that attracts our notice has its bright 
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and its dark side : he that habituates himself to look 
at the displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and 
dbnsequently impair his happioess; while he who 
constantly beholds it on the bright side, insensibly 
nfeliorates- his temper, and in consequence of it, im- 
prores his own happiness, and the happiness of all 
abo«t him. 

Araehne and Melissa are two friends^ They are 
both of them women in years, and al&e in birth, for- 
tune, education, and accomplishments. They were 
originally alike in temper too; but by different ma- 
nagement are grown the reverse of each other. 
Antchne has accustomed herself to look only on the 
dark side ci eyery object. If a new poem or play 
makes its appearance, with a thousand brilliancies, 
and but one or two blemishes, she slightly skims 
over the passages that should give her pleasure, and 
dwells upon those only that fill her with dislike. If 
you Sihow her a very excellent portrait, she looks at 
some part oi the drapery which has been neglected, 
or to a hand or finger that has been left unfinished. 
Her garden is a very beautiful one, and kept with 
great neatness and elegancy ; but if you take a walk 
with her in it, she talks to you of nothing but blights 
and storms, of snails and caterpillars, and how im- 
possible it is to keep it from the litter of Calling leaves 
and worm-casts. If you sit down in one of her 
temples, to enjoy a delightful prospect, she observes 
to you, that there is too much wood or too little 
water-; that the day is too sunny or too doomy; 
that it is sultry, or windy; and finishes with a long 
harangue upon the wretchedness of our climate. 
When you return with her to the company, in hopes 
of a little cheerful conversation, she casts a gloom 
over all, by giving you the history of her own bod 
health, or of some melancholy accident that has bo« 
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fallen one <»f her daughter's children* Thus she iiH 
8»isiUy sinks her own spirits^ and the spirits of all 
aroundf her^ and at last discovers^ she knows not why, 
that her friends are grave. 

Melissa is the reverse of all this. By constantly 
habituating herself to look only on the bright nde 
of objects^ she preserves a perpetual cheerfulness in 
herself^ which, by a kind of happy conta^on, she 
communicates to all about her. If any misfortune 
has be&llen her, she considers it might have been 
worsoj and is thankful to Providence for an escape^ 
She rejoices in solitude, as it gives her an opportunity 
of knowing herself; and in society, because she can 
communicate the happiness she enjojs. She op* 
poses every man's virtues to his £ulings, and can 
nnd out something to cherish and applaud in the 
verv worst of her acquaintance. She opens efienr 
book with a desire to be entertained or instructea, 
and therefore seldom misses what she looks for* Walk 
with her, though it be but a heath or a common, and 
she will discover numberless beauties, unobserved be* 
fore, in the hills, the dales, the broom, the brakes, 
and the variegated flowers of weeds and poppies. She 
enjoys every change of weather and of season, m 
brmging with it something of health or convenience. 
In conversation it is a rule with her never to starts 
subject that leads to any thing gloomy or disagree- 
able ; you therefore never hear her repeating her own 
grievances, or those of her neighbours, or (what is 
worst of all) their faults or imperfections. If any 
thing of the latter kind be mentioned in her hearini^ 
she has had the address to turn it into entertainment^ 
by changing the most odious railing into a pleasant 
raillery. Thus Melissa, like the bee, gathers honey 
from every weed; while Arachne, like the spider, 
sucks poison from the fairest flowers. The con* 
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sequence is, that of two tempers^ once very nearly 
allied^ the one is for ever sour and dissatisfied^ the 
other always gay and cheerful; the one spreads a 
unirersal gloom ; the other a continual sunshine. 

There is nothing more worthy of our attention 
than this art of happiness. In conversation^ as well 
as life^ happiness very often depends upon the slightest 
incidents. The taking notice of the hadness of the 
weather^ a north->east wind^ the approach of winter^ 
or any trifling circumstance of the disagreeable kind^ 
shall insensiUy rob a whole company of its good hu- 
mour^ and fling every member of it mta the vapours. 
If tJierefore we would be happy^n ourselves, and are 
desirous of communicating that happiness to all about 
us, these minutise of conversation ought carefully to 
be attended to. The brightness of the sky, the 
lengthening of the days, the increasing verdure of 
the spring, tiie arrival of any little piece of good 
news, or whatever carries with it the most distant 
glimpse of joy, shall frequently be the parent of a 
social and happy conversation. Good manners exact 
from us this regard to our company. The clown 
may repine at the sunshine that ripens his harvest, 
because his turnips are burnt up by it ; but the man 
of refinement will extract pleasure from the thunder- 
storm to which he is exposed, by remarking on the 
plenty and refreshment which may be expe<^ed from 
such a shower. 

Thus does good manners, as well as good sense, 
direct us to look at every object on the bright side ; 
and by thus acting we cherish and improve both 
the one and the other. By this practice it is that 
Melissa is become the wisest and best-bred woman 
living; and by this practice may every man and 
woman arrive at that easy benevolence of temper, 
which the world calls good-nature, and the scripture 
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charity^ whose natural and neFcr-feiliilg fruit is hap» 
piness* 

I cannot better conclude this paper than mth the 
following ode> which I received £rom another corrsf 
spondent^ and which seems to be written in the same 
spirit of cheerfulness with the above essay : 



ODE TO MORNINa 

The sprightly messenger of day^ 
To heaven ascending tunes the lay^ 

That wakes the blushing Morn : 
Cheer'd with th' inspiring notes, I rise. 
And hail the Power, whose glad supplies 

Th' enliven'd plains adorn. 

Far hence, retire, O Night ! thy praise. 
Majestic queen ; in nobler rays 

Already has been sung : 
When thine own spheres expire, thy name 
Secure from time, shall rise in £une. 

Immortalized by Young. 

See, while I speak, Aurora sheds 
Her early honours o'er the meads, 

The sprin^ng valleys smile; 
With cheerfat haste, the village swain 
Renews the labours of the plain. 

And meets th* accustom'd toil. 

Day's monarch comes to bless the year ! 
Wing'd Zephyrs wanton round his car. 

Along th' ethereal road ; 
Plenty and Health attend his beams. 
And Truth, divinely bright^ proclaims 

The visit of the God. 
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Awed by the view, my sdul rereres 

The great First Cause, that bade the spheres 

In tanefiil order move : 
Thine is the sable-mantled night. 
Unseen Almighty! and the light 

The radiance of thy love. 

Hark ! the awaken'd grove repays 
With melody the genial njs, 

And echo spreads the strain ; 
The streams in grateful murmurs run. 
The bleating flocks salute the sun. 

And music glads the plain. 

While Nature thus her charms displays. 
Let me enjoy the fragrant breeze. 

That op'niog flowers diffuse ; 
Temp'rance and Innocence attend. 
These are your haunts, your influence lend. 

Associates of the Muse ! 

Riot, and Guilt, and wasting Care, 
And fell Revenge, and black Despair, 

Avoid the morning's light ; 
Nor beams the sun, nor blooms the rose 
Their restless passions to compose. 

Who Virtue's dictates sljght. 

Along the mead, and in the wood. 
And on the margin of the flood. 

The Goddess walks confest ; 
She gives the landscape power to charm. 
The sun his genial heat, to warm 

The wise and generous breast. 

Happy the man ! whose tranquil mind 
Sees Nature in her changes kind. 
And pleased the whole surveys ; 
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For him the morn benignly smiles^ 
'■ And evening shades reward the toils 
That measure out his days. 

The varying year may shift the scene^ 
The soundjng tempest lash the main. 

And Heaven's own thunders roll ; 
Calmly he views the bursting storm^ 
Tempests nor thunder can deform 

The momiog of his seuL 

Cr B» 
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Quit novus hie nostrit succettH sedibus ho^et f 
Quern tete oreferen*9 v irg. 

Although I profess myself a zealous advocate for 
modem fashion ^ and have countenanced some of its 
boldest innovations, yet I cannot but recall my ap- 
probation, when I see it making some very irregular 
and unjustifiable sallies, in opposition to true policy 
and reasons of state. In testimony of the perfiect 

Suietism I have hitherto observed in this r^s^ectyl 
efy any one to convict me of having uttered one 
syllable in praise of the good roast beef of Old Eng- 
land, since the conspiracy set on foot by the Creolian 
epicures totally to banish it our island. On the 
other hand, it is wdl known Ihave been lately pre- 
sent at a turtle feast in person, and have at this very 
hour several more engagements upon my hands, t 
have acquiesced likewise with great and sudden re- 
volutions in dress, as well as taste : I have submitted, 
in opposition to the clamours of a numerous party, 
to dismantling the intrenchmehts of the hoop, on a 
tacit promise from my fair countrywomen (in com- 
pliance to the application of the young men) that 
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they would l^aire the small of the leg at least aid risible 
as before. I have made no objection to their wearing 
the cardinal^ though it be a habit of popish et3rmology, 
and was^ I am afraid^ first invented to hide the slut- 
tishness of French dishabille. Nay^ I have even 
connived at the importation of rouge^ upon serious 
conviction that a fine woman has an incontestable 
right to be mistress of her own complexion ; neither 
do I know that we have any pretence to subject her 
to the necessity of telling us on the morrow^ the late 
hours she was under engagement to keep the night 
before ; a grievance^ Vhich^ through the extreme deli- 
cacy of her natural complexion^ could no otherwise 
be remedied. 

My absolute compliance in so many important in- 
stances will, I hope^ secure me from aliy imputation 
of prejudice against the dominion of faishion^ which 
I am at last under the necessity of opposing, as it 
has introduced under its sanction one of the most 
dangerous and impolitic customs that was ever ad- 
mitted into a commonwealth^- which is the unnatural 
and unconstitutional practice of inoculation. The 
evil tendency of this practice I have such unanswer- 
able arguments to evince^ as I doubt nut will banish 
it our island^ and send it back to the confines of Cir« 
cassia, from whence one could hardly suspect a lady 
€i quality would have begi so wickea as Xo have im- 
ported it. 

I must first premise, which is not greatly to its 
credit^ that it is of Turkish extraction ; and (to speak 
BB a man) 1 profess I dread lest it should be a means 
ai introducing, in these opera days, nome more alarm- 
ing practices of the seraglio. 

It seems likewise^ by-the-by, to strike at the belief 
ci absolute predestination ; for (as a zealous Calvinist 
ipravely remarked) is it not very presumptuous hr m 
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youB'g lady' to attempt s^curiug^ not above twenty 
spots in her face^ when perhaps it is ghsolutely de* 
creed she shall have two hundred^ or none at all ? 

BMt to my first argument. The worlds in general 
(for I pay no regard to what the anthor of the Per- 
sian letters asserts to the contrary)^ is certainly mndi 
over-peopled ; and the proofs of it in this metropolis 
we cannot but visibly remark, in the constant labour 
ef buflders, masons, &c. to fit up habitations for the 
increasing supernumeraries. This inconvenience had 
in a great measure been hitherto prevented, hy the 
proper number of people who were daily removed by 
the small-pox in .the natural way ; one, at least, in 
seven dying, to the great ease and convenience of the 
survivors; whereas since inoculation has prevailed, 
all hopes of thinning our people that way are entirely 
at an end ; not above one m three hundred being 
taken ofiT, to the great incumbrance of society. So 
that, unless we should speedily have a war upon tile 
continent, we shall be in danger of being eaten up 
with famine at home, through the multiplicity of our 
people, whom we have taken this unnatural method o{ 
keeping alive. 

My second argument wa» suggested to me by a 
very worthy country gentleman of my acquaintance, 
whom I met this morning, taking some fresh air in 
the park. I accosted him with the free tmpertineDoe 
of a friend at the first interview. . ^ What brought 
you to town> sir .^'- ' My wife, sir (says he, in a very 
melancholy tone), my wife. It had pleased her, the 
first £our y^ears of oui: marriage, to live peaceably in 
the country, and to employ herself in setting out her 
table, visiting her neighbours, or attending her mtr- 
sery : and if ever a wish broke out after the diversions 
of the town, it was easily soothed down again, by my 
saying, with accents of tenderness^ My dear^ we w^iuli 
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certainly see London this springs but my last letters 
tell me the small pox is very much there. But no 
sooner had she heard the fatal success of inoculation^ 
than she insisted on the trial of i£ -, has succeeded 5 
and having baffled my old valuable argument to keep 
her in the country^ has hurried me to town^ and is 
now most industriously making up her four years 
loss of time at the abbey, by entering with the most 
courageous spirit into every party of pleasure she can 
possiUy partake of.' 

The inference I would make from my friend's story 
is, not that the nation is deprived hereby of a conve- 
nient bugbear to confine ladies to the country^^— an 
abuse I would by no means countenance 3 but to show 
only to our sagacious politicians, who are searching 
for more important reasons, that it is undoubtedly 
owing to the increase of inoculation, together with 
the number of convenient turnpikes, that so many of 
our worthy country gentlemen have evacuated their 
hospitable seats, and roll away with safety and tran- 
quillity to town, to the great diminution of country 
neighbourhood, and the insufferable incumbrance of 
all public places in this metropolis. 

Another ill consequence of this practice I have re- 
marked more than once, in walking round the circle 
at Ranelagh. Beauties are naturally disposed to be 
a little insolent; and a consciousness of superior 
charms, where the possession is confirmed to the, 
party, is very apt to break out into little triumphant 
airs and sallies of haughtiness towards those of avowed 
inferiority in that respect. Hence that air of defiance, 
80 visible in the looks of our finest women, which in 
the last age was softened and corrected wit^ some 
small traits of meekness and timidity 5 while the ml- 
happy group of plain women, who bear about them 
those honourable scars for which they ought to be 
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revered, can scarcely meet with a beauty vho will 
drop them a curtsy, or a beau who will Ic^ th^m to 
their chariots. 

Neither do I think it for the advantage of a com- 
monwealth to be overstocked with beauties. They 
are undoubtedly the most suitable furniture for public 
places, very proper objects to embellish an assembly 
room, and the prettiest points of view in the park; 
but it is believed by some, that your plain women, 
whose understandings are not perverted by admira- 
tion, make the discreetest wives, and the best mo- 
thers : so that to secure a constant supply of fit and 
ugly women to act in these necessary capacities, this 
moaern invention for the preservation of pretty face& 
ought no doubt to be abolished ; since, on a just com- 
putation, ten fine women per annum (which we can 
never want in England) will be sufficient to entertain 
the beau monde for .a whole season, and completely 
furnish all the public places every night, if properly 
disposed. 

1 had soipe thoughts of laying these arguments 
against inoculation before the legislature, in hopes 
that they would strengthen them with their autho- 
rity, and give them the sanction of a law against so 
pernicious an invention: but I was discouraged by 
a friend, who convinced me, that however just I 
might be in my opinion that our people were growinff 
too numerous, and in the cause to which I imputed 
it, the pernicious success of inoculation 5 yet it 
might be impolitic to attempt reducing them at this 
critical season, when the legislature may have occa- 
sion to dispose of them some other way. He proposed 
to me, as the most effectual means of suppressing thi» 
growing evil, that it should be recommended to some 
zealous and fashionable preacher to denounce his 
anathemas against it, which would not &il to deter 
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all ladies of quality from the practice of it. Bdt I 
would rather propose that a golden medal should be 
given by the college of physicians to the ablest of the 
profession, who should publish the completest trea- 
tise to prove (as undoubtedly might be proved) « That 
whatever distemper any person shall die of at seventy 
years of age must infallibly be owing to his having 
been inoculated at seven: and that every. person 
who has had the small pox by inoculation may have 
it afterwards ten times in the natural way.' 
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Montaigne tells us of a gentleman of his country; 
much troubled with the gout, who being advised by 
his physicians to abstain from salt meats, asked what 
else they would give him to quarrel with in the extre- 
mity of his fits; for that he imagined, cursing one 
minute the Bologna sausage^ and another the dried 
tongues he had eaten, was some mitigation of his 
pain. 

If all men, when they are either out of health, or 
out of humour, woUld vent their rage after the man- 
ner of this Frenchman, the world would be a much 
quieter one than we see it at present. But dried 
tongues and sausages have no feeling of our dis- 
pleasure; therefore we reserve it for one another; 
and he that can wound his neighbour in his fame, 
or sow the seeds of discord in his family, derives hap- 
piness to himself. 

I once knew a husband and wife, who without 
having the least tincture of affection for each other; 

F r 3 
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couple wbo^ though as indifferent to each other as 
it was possible foji man and wife to be, have yet coo- 
trived to be happy through the misfortunes of their 
friends. 

But it is nevertheless true of happiness, that it 
is prindpaliy to be found at home ; and therefore it 
is, that in most families one visits, one sees the hus- 
band and wife (instead of contenting themselves 
with the miseries of their neighbours) mutually 
plaguing one another: and after a succession of 
disputes, contradictions, mortifications, sneers, pouts, 
abuses, and sometimes blows, they retreat separately 
into company, and are the easiest and pleasantest 
people alive. 

That this is to be mutually happy, I believe few 
married couples will deny^ especially if they have 
lived together a fortnight, and of course are grown 
tired of obliging. But it has been very luckily 
discovered, that as our sorrows are lessenea by par- 
ticipation, so also are our joys ; and that unless the 
pleasure of tormenting be confined entirely to one 
party, the happiness of either can by no means be 
perfect. The wife therefore of a meek and tender 
disposition, who makes it the study of her life to 
please and oblige her husband, and to whom he is 
mdebted for every advantage he enjoys, is the fittest 
object of his tyranny and aversion. Upon such a 
wife he may exert himself nobly^ and have all the 
pleasure to himself; but I would advise him to enjoy 
it with some little caution, because (though the 
weekly bills take no notice of it) there is really such 
a disease as a broken heart ; and the misfortune is, 
that there is no tormenting a dead wife. 

Happy is the husband of such a woman : for un- 
less a man goes into company with the conscious 
pleasure of having left his wife miserable at home. 
BIB temper may not be proof against every accidebi 
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he may meet with abroad 5 but having first of a]! 
discharged his spleen and ill-humour upon his own 
family^ he goes into company prepared to be pleased 
and happy with everything that occurs: or if crosses 
and disappointments should unavoidably happen^ be 
has a wife to repair to^ on whom he can bestow with 
interest every vexation he has received. Tlins it 
was honestly add wisely said by the old serjeant of 
seventy^ who^ when his officer asked him how he 
came to marry at so great an age, answered, ' Why, 
and please your honour, they teaze and put me out 
of humour abroad, and so I go home and beat my 
wife.* And indeed happy is it for society that men 
have commonly such repositories for their ill-hu- 
mours ', for I can truly assert, that the easiest, the 
best-natured, and the most entertaining man I know 
out of his own house, is the most tyrannical master, 
brother, husband, and father in tne whole world; 
and who, if he had no family to make miserable at 
home» would be the constant disturber of every party 
abroad. 

But I am far from limiting this particular privilege 
to the husband: the wife has it sometimes in her 
l>ower to enjoy equal happiness. For instance, when 
a woman of family and spirit condescends to marry 
for a maintenance a wealthy citizen, whose delight 
is in peace, quietness, and domestic endearments; 
such a woman may continually fill his house with 
routs and hurricanes; she may teaze and fret him 
with her superiority of birth ; she may torment his 
heart with jealousy, and waste his substance in 
rioting and gaming. She will have one advantage 
too over the male tyrant, inasmuch as she may cany 
her triumph beyond the grave, by making int 
children of her husband's footman the inheritors of 
his fortune. 

Thus, as an advocate for matrimony, I have entered 
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into a particular disqulsitioii of its principal comforts; 
and that no motives may be wanting to induce men 
to engage in it^ I have endeavoured to show that it 
is next to an impossibility for a couple to miscarry^ 
since hatred as well as love^ ayd indiiference as well 
as either (I mean if people have* sense enough to 
make a right use of their friends' misfortunes) is suf- 
ficient for happiness. Indeed it is hard to guess, 
when one reaos in the public papers that a treaty of 
marriage is on foot between the right honourable 
lord Somebody, and lady Betty Such-a-one, whether 
liis lordship's and the lady's passion be love or hatred: 
and, to say truth, it is of very little consequence to 
which of these passions their desire of coming together 
is first owing ^ it being at least six to four, that in the 
compass of a month they hate one another heartily. 
But let not this deter any of my readers from entering 
into the state of matrimony ; since the pleasure of 
obliging the object of our desires, is at least equalled by 
the pleasure of tormenting the object of our aversion. . 
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I SHALL make no apology for the following misceU 
laneous letters, unless it be to the writers of them, 
for so Jk>ng delaying their publication. 

TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

The late Earl Marshal applying to a bookseller at 
Paris £or some English books, was answered by the 
Frenchman that he had none in his shop, except une 
vetUe baf^atelle, called the Bible. Your readers will 
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be informed^ that this petite iagateUe, as the book* 
seller termed it, contains (among other matters) some 
little treatises of eastern wisdom, and particularly 
certain maxims collected by one King Solomon, of 
whom mention is made-in Prior's poems. Solomon was, 
as Captain Bluff says of Scipio, a pretty fellow in bis 
day, though most of his maxims have been confuted 
by experience. But I only make mention of him, to 
snow how exactly the virtuous woman of that monarch 
corresponds with the^ne lady of the present times. 

ff^ho can find a virtuous woman ? says Solomon. 
By the way, he must ha^e kept sad company, or else 
virtuous women were extremely scarce in those days ; 
for it will be no boast to say that five thousand vir^ 
tuous women may be assembled at any time in this 
metropolis, on a nig-ht's warning. Solomon describes 
the character so that it is not easy to mistake it 
She bringeth her food from afar. That is to say 
the tea-table of the virtuous woman is supplied with 
sugar and cordials from Barbadoes, and witb teafirom 
China : the bread and butter and scandal only being 
the produce of her native country. She riseth wkiitt 
it is yet night. This cannot literally be said of our 
m()dem virtuous women; but one may venture to 
assert, that if to rise whilst it is yet night be the 
characteristic of virtue, to sit up the whole nighty and 
thereby have no occasion for rising at all, must imply 
no brdmary measure of goodness. She strengihenefk 
her arms. This is a circumstance of some delicacy: 
such mysteries suit not the vulgar ear. The husband 
of the virtuous woman may say, as the poet says of 
friendship with the great, ejppertus metutt. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing it 
silk and purple. This plainly indicates that no hAj 
can be consummately virtuous, unless she wear Imto- 
caded silks, and robings of French embroidery. To 
these Solomon, with all the accuracy of a tire-womaii> 
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adds purple ribbons. This passage is liable to mis- 
application ', but the words she maketh herself cO" 
verlngs, mean not that a virtuous woman must of ne- 
cessity be a work-woman ; to fnake^ signifies to occa^ 
sion the making of any thing : thus a person is said 
to make interest, when^ in truths it is not he^ but his 
money that makes the interest. Thus Augustus 
fought battles by proxy ; and thus many respectable 
personages beget children. So that a virtuous woman 
need not embroider in person : let her pay for the 
work she bespeaks^ and no more is required. Her 
husband is known in the gates. More universally 
known by his relation to his wife> than by his own 
name. Thus you are told at public places^ ^ That is 
Mrs. Such-a-one's husband^ or he that married Lady 
Such-arone.' He sitteth among the elders of the 
land. At White's^ where the elders of the land as- 
semble themselFCS. 

Let me add one more instance of the similitude 
between define lady and the virtuous woman of Solo- 
mon^ and I have done. When a lady returns home, 
at ^ye in the morning, from the nocturnal mysteries 
of brag, how must the heart of her husband exu]t> 
when he sees her flambeaux rivalling the light of the 
sun ! May he not cry out in the words of the eastern 
monarchy Blessed is the virtuous woman; her candle 
goeth not but by night? 

I am^ sir. 
Your most humble servant. 

MB. FITZ-ADAM, 

, I have had the honour of sitting in the three last 
parliaments: for as it was always my opinion that 
an honest man should sacrifice every private con- 
sideration to the service of his country, I spared no 
expense at my elections^ nor afterwards to support 
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an interest in my borough^ by giving annuities txi 
half the corporation, building a town-hall^ a market- 
house, a new steeple to the church, together with a 
present of a ring of bells, that used to stun me with 
their noise. To defray all these expenses, I was 
obliged to mortgage my estate to its full value, ex- 
cepting only two thousand pounds, which sum I took 
up against the last general election, and went down 
to my borough, where I was told there would be an 
opposition. What I heard was true; an absolute 
stranger had declared himself a candidate; and though 
I spent every farthing of my two thousand pounds, 
and was promised the vote and interest of the mayor 
and corporation, they every man of them went against 
me, ana I lost my election. 

As I have now no opportimity of serving my 
country, and have a wife and seven small children to 
maintain, I have been at last concerting measures 
how J might do a small service to myself: and as 
there are many worthy gentlemen at present in the 
same unfortunate situation, I cannot think of a better 
expedient than to recommend to the parliament, at 
their next meeting, the passing an act for raising i 
fund towards the building and endowing an hospital 
for the relief and support of decayed members. I 
mention it thus early, because I would give the le- 
gislature time to deliberate upon such a proposal. 
And surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if the loss of a limH 
shall be sufficient to entitle the meanest soldier ok 
sailor in the service to this privilege, how much 
more worthy of relief is the disabled patriot, who has 
sacrificed his femily and fcMrtune to the interest of his 
country. 

Your inserting this letter will greatly oblige, sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

B.D. 
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P. S. All gentlemen residing m town, wbo have 
lost their fortunes by former parliaments, and their 
elections in this, are desired to meet on Saturday, the 
21st of this instant June, at three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, at the Cat and Bagpipe, in St. Giles's, to con- 
sider of the above proposal, or of any other ways and 
means for their immediate sUppdrt. 

N. R A dinner will be provided at nine-pence a 
head. 

SIR, 

The prostitution of characters, giveil in behalf of 
bad servants^ has been long a grievance, demanding 
the attention of the public. Give me leave to 
awaken it, by a specimen from my own experience. 

Some time since, an old servant left me, upon short 
notice; I had another recommended, as very honest, 
by a neighbouring family, whom he had served. As 
I was pressed for time, I took him upon that single 
qualification in lieu of all the rest ; and, relying upon 
tne repeated assurance of his integrity, reposed an 
entire confidence in him. In some little time, how- 
ever, finding an' increase of expense in the articles 
under his particular management, I discovered, upon 
observation, that the perquisites, or rather plunder 
of his province, had been nearly doubled. His dis- 
mission, you may imagine, ensued, and complaint to 
tbe persons who had recommended him. The answer 
was, that they knew him to be a sad fellow, by the 
tricks he had' played them -, but that they would not 
say a word of it, because they thought it wicked to 
hinder him of a place. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I conceive it to be but a 
loicked world, when gentlemen will help thieves and 
robbers to get into people's houses 5 and I shall 
take for the fiitore a bare acquittal at the Old 
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Bailey^ as a better recommendation than that of such 
a friend. 

I am^ sir^ 
Your humble servant, 

A.B. 

The abuse complained of by this correspondent is 
of too serious a nature to be passed ov^r slightly. It 
is to this mistaken compassion that the disorderly 
behaviour of servants is, perhaps, principally owing : 
for if the punishment of dishonesty be only a change 
of place (which may be a reward, instead of a punish- 
ment) it ceases to be a servant's interest to be true 
to his trust. 

This prostitution of characters (as my corre- 
spondent calls it) is grown so commbn, that a servant, 
after he has committed the most palpable robbery, 
for which you are turning him out of doors, aiul 
which would go near to hang him at the Old Bailey, 
looks composedly in your face, and very modestly 
hopes that you will not refuse him a character, for 
that you are too worthy a gentleman to be the ruin 
of a poor servant, who has nothing but his character 
to depend on for bread. So away he goes, and yoii 
are really so very worthy a gentleman as to assure 
the first person who inquires about him, that he is a 
sober, diligent, and faithful servant. Thus are yoa 
accessary to the next robbery he commits, and ought, 
in my humble opinion, to be deemed little less tiian 
an accessary by the law ; for the servant who opens 
the door of his master's house to the thief that plun« 
ders it differs from you only in the motive ; the con- 
sequences are the same. 

1 have said in a former paper, that the behavioor 
of servants depends in a great measure on that of 
their masters and mistresses. In this instance, I' am 
sure it does : I shall therefore conclude this paper 
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with advising all heads of families to give honest 
characters before they allow themselves to exclaim 
against dishonest servants. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 



SIR, 



When your first World made its appearance, I was 
jast entering into, what is called, polite life, and was 
mightily pleased at your promising to direct young 
maids how to get husbands. I was then just eighteen ; 
not disagreeable in my person; and, by the tender 
care of indulgent parents, had been instructed in all 
the necessary accomplishments towards making a 
good wife, a good mother, and a sincere friend. I 
resolved to keep strictly to all the .rules you should 
prescribe, and did not doubt but by the time I was 
twenty 1 should have choice of admirers, or very 

?robably be married. But, would you believe it? 
have not so much as one man wl^o makes any sort 
of pretensions to me. I am at a loss to account for 
this, as I have not been guilty of any of those errors, 
which you and all sober men exclaim so much against : 
I hate routs, seldom touch a card, and when I do, it 
is more to oblige others than myself. Plays are the 
only public amusements I frequent ; but I go only to 
good ones, and then always in good company. — Don't 
think by good company I mean quality ; for I assure 
you I never go to any public place but with people of 
unexceptionable character. My complexion is of the 
olive kind ; yet I have the assurance to show my bare 
face, though I have been often told it isyery indecent. 
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However, to atone in eome measure for this n^ect, 
I never am seen without a handkerchief, nor with my 
petticoats above my shoes. 

Though my fortune is rather beyond what is called 
genteel, I never run into any extravagancy in dress ; 
and, to avoid particularity, am never the first nor 
the last in a fashion. - 1 am an utter eneipy to scandal, 
and never go out of a morning either to auctions or 
the park. If by chance I am alone a whole afternoon, 
I am never at a loss how to spend my time, being 
fond of reading. I have an aversion to coquetiT, yet 
am the cheerfiillest creature living, and never better 

? leased than when joining in a country dance, which 
can do for a whole night together, without either 
falling in love with my partner, if agreeable, or quar- 
relling with him, if awkward. 

Gins may pretend to deny it, but certainly the 
whole tenor of their actions leads to the disposing 
of themselves advantageously in the world. Some 
set about it one way, and some another; all of 
them choosing what they think the most lil^ly me- 
thod to succeed. Now I am sure, when they pursue 
a wrong one, that nine times in ten it is owing 
to the men; for were they to admire women for 
virtue, prudence, good humour, and good sense, as 
well as beauty, we should seek no other ornaments. 
The men ought to set the example, and then re- 
ward those who follow it, by making them good 
husbands. But instead of this, they make it their 
business to turn the heads of all the girls they meet; 
which when they have effectually done, they exclaim 
against the folly of the whole sex, and either cheat 
us of our fortunes by marrying our grandmothers, or 
die bachelors. 

Now pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as this is the case, 
what encouragement has^a young woman to set 
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about improving ber mind ? I am sure^ in the small 
circle of my acquaintance^ I have known several 
women who have reached their thirtieth year un- 
noticed; whose good qualities are such as would make 
it difficult to find men to deserve them. 

In public places^ the coquette, with a small share of 
beauty^ and that perhaps artificial^ shall, with the 
most trifling conversation in the world, engross the 
attention of a whole circle ; while the woman of mo- 
desty and sense is forced to be silent, because she 
cannot be heard. Thus when we find that it is not 
merit which recommends us to the notice of the men, 
can it be wondered at, that while we are desirous of 
changing our conditions, Ve try every innocent ar- 
tifice to accomplish our designs ? 

As to myself, I have a great respect for the mar- 
ried state ; but if I cannot meet with a man that will 
take me just as nature has formed me, I will live 
eingle for ever : for it has been always a rule with 
me never to expect the least advantage from the 
possession of any thing, which is not to be attained 
but at the expense of truth. 

I am not so vain, Mr. Fitz-Adam,' as to imagine 
this letter will merit a place in your paper; all I 
desire is, that you will oblige me so far as to write a 
World upon the subject ; and might I advise, let the 
women alone, and apply yourself entirely to the re- 
formation of the men : for when once they begin to 
cherish any thing valuable and praiseworthy in them- 
selves, you will soon find the women to follow their 
example. 

I am, sir, > 
Your constant reader and admirer, 

M.S. 
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MR. TrrZ'ADAM, 

You haFe often animadverted on the present 
fashionable indecencies of female dress ; but I wisli 
you would please now and then to look a little at 
home, and bestow some of your charitable advice upon 
your own sex. 

You are to know, sir, that I am one of lliree old 
maids, who, though no relations, have resolved to 
live and die together. Our fortunes, which singly 
are but small, enable us, when put together, to live 
genteelly, and to keep two maids and a fbotman. 
Patrick has lived with us now going on of six years, 
and, to do him justice, is a sober, cleanly, and dili« 
gent servant : indeed, by studying our tempers, and 
paying a silent obedience to all our whims (for we 
do not pretend to be without whims) he has made 
himself so useful, that there is no doling without 
him. We give him no livery, but allow him a hand- 
some sum yearly for clothes ; and to say the truth, 
tUl within this last week, he has dressed with great 
propriety and decency ; when all at once, to our great 
confusion and distress, he has had the assurance to 
appear at the sideboard in a pair of filthy nankin 
breeches, and those made to ht so extremely tieht, 
that a less curious observer might have mistaken 
them for no breeches at all. The sh'ame and con- 
fusion so visible in all our faces, one would think, 
should suggest to him the odiousness of his dress; 
but the fellow seems to have thrown ojQT every ap- 
pearance of decency: for at tea-table, before com- 
pany, as well as at meals, we are forced to endure 
him in this abominable nankin, our modesty all the 
time struggling with nature, to ef^ce the ideas it 
conveys. 

For the first two days, though we could think of 
nothing else, shame kept us silent even to one another; 
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but we could hold out no longer ; yet what to de- 
termine neither of us knew. Patrick^ as I told you 
before, was a good servant, and to turn him away for 
a single fault, when that fault would in all proba« 
bility be remedied by a word's s|teaking, seemed to be 
carrying the matter a little too far. But which of 
us was to speak to him was the grand question. The 
word breeches (though I am prevailed upon to write 
it) was too coarse to be pronounced; and to say, 
' Patrick, we don't like that dress,' or, ' Pray, Pa- 
trick, dress in another manner,' was laying us under 
a necessity of pointing at his breeches to make our- 
selves understood. Nor did it seem at all advisable 
to set either Betty or Hannah upon doing it, as it 
might possibly draw them into explanations, that 
might be attended with very puzzling, if not <dan« 
gerous consequences. 

After having deliberated some days upon this cruel 
exigence, and not knowing which way to look when- 
ever Patrick was in the room, nor danng to shut our 
eyes, or turn our backs upon him, for fear of his 
discovering the causey it occurred to me, that if I 
could muster up courage to inform Mr. Fitz-Adam 
of our distresses (for we constantly take in the World; 
of which Patrick is aho a reader) it might be a 
means of relieving us from this perpetual blushing 
and confusion. If you walk abroad in the morning, 
or are a frequenter of auctions, you cannot but have 
taken notice of this odious fashion. But I should 
like it better, if you were to pass your censure upon 
nankin breeches in general, than to have those of 
our Patrick taken notice of particularly : howevef I 
leave it entirely to your own choice ; and whatever 
method you may take to discountenance the wearing 
of them, will be perfectly agreeable to. 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

Pbiscilla Cross-stitcu. 
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The case of this hdy and her ooapBBioiis is so 
exceeding critical^ that' for fear P^an& sImriU be 
backward at taking a hint^ I hare tlioiJ^glit it Ae 
wisest war to publish her letter just as I l e tj c ii f d 
it ; and it after this day Patrick shooM igabi pre- 
some to appear before Lis ladies, cased in miikiB, I 
hereby autiiorize Mrs. Betty or Mrs. Hannali to faun 
his breeches whererer they can find them. 

To be serious upon this occasion^ I haTe cllci 
looked upon this piece of naked draperr as m mj 
improper part of dress ; and as such I herein* deAtn, 
that after this present 26th day of June it* didD be 
a capital offence against decency and modesty^ fat 
any person whatsoever to be seen to wear it, 

N. B. All canvas or linen breeches come willim 
the act. 
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The conversation happening, a few evenings ago, to 

turn upon the different employments of mankind^ we 

fell into the consideration how ill the various parts of 

life are generally suited to the persons who appear hi 

them. This was attributed either to their own am* 

bition, which tempts them to undertake a character 

they have not abilities to perform with credit, or to 

some accidental circumstance, which throws them 

into professions contrary perhaps, both to their ge^ 

nius and inclination. All were unanimous in blamiog 

those parents who force their children to enter into 

a way of life contrary to their natural bent, which 

generally points out the employment that is best 

adapted to their capdidlies. To this we in a great 
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measure Ascribed' the slow progress of arts and 
sciences^ tlie frequent failures and miscarriage^ of life^ 
and many of those desperate acts which are often the 
consequence's of them. 

This couFersation carried us through the greatest 
part of the cFening^ till the company broke up and 
retired to rest. But the weather being hot^ and my 
senses perfectly awake^ I foimd it impossible to sive 
way to ^leep ; so that my thought43 soon returned to 
the late subject of the evening's entertainment. I 
recollected many instances of this misapplication of 
parts^ and compassionated the unhappy effects of it. 
1 reflected that as all men have different ideas of 
pleaitores and honours, different views^ inclinations, 
and capacities; yet all concur in a desire of pleasing 
and excelling; If that principle were employed to 
the proper pointy and every one employed himself 
agreeably to his genius, what a wonderful effect 
would it soon have in the world ! With how swift a 
progress would arts and sciences grow up to perfec- 
tion ! And to what an amazing height would ail kind 
of knowledge soon be carried ! Men would no longer 
drudge on with distaste and murmuring in a study 
they abhor ; but every one would pursue with cheer- 
fulnete his proper calling ; business would become the 
highest pleasure ; diligence would be too universal to 
be esteemed a virtue ; and no man would be ashamed 
of am employment, in which he appeared to advan- 
tage. 

While my mind hung upon these reflections, I im- 
perceptibly dropt asleep. But my imagination sur- 
viving my reason, I soon entered into a oream, which 
(though mixed with wild flights and absurdities) 
bore some analogy to my waking thoughts. 

I fimcied myself still reflecting on the same sub- 
ject^ when I was suddenly snatched up into the air. 
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and presently found myself on the poets' Olyinpds^ at 
the rigjit hand of Jupiter ; who told me, that he ap- 
proved my thoughts, and would make an immediate 
experiment of the change I had been wishing for. 

He had no sooner pronounced these words, than I 
perceived a strange hurry and confusion in the lower 
world : all mankind was m motion, preparing to obey 
the tremendous nod. 

Multitudes of the nobility began to strip them- 
selves of their robes and coronets, and to act in the 
different capacities of horse-jockeys, coachmen, tailors, 
fiddlers, and merry-andrews. I distinguished two or 
three great personages, who had dressed themselves 
in white waistcoats, and with napkins wrapped about 
their heads, and aprons tucked round their waists, 
were busied in several great kitchens, making ccmi- 
siderable improvements in the noble art of cookery. 
A few of this illustrious rank, without quitting their 
honourable distinctions, applied themselves to en- 
larging the discoveries, enlightening the understand- 
ings, rectifying the judgments, refining the tastes, 
polishing the manners, improving the hearts, and by 
all possible methods promoting the interests of their 
fellow-creatures. 

' I saw reverend prelates, who, tearing off their lawn^ 
put themselves into red coats, and soon obtained 
triumphs and ovations ; while others dwindled into 
parish clerks, and village pedagogues. . But I ob- 
served with pleasure several of that sacred order in 
my own country, who appeared calm and unchanged 
amidst the general bustle, and seemed to be designed 
originally to do honour to their exalted stations. 

There were several grave old men, who threw off 
their scarlet robes, and retired to religious houses. 
I saw with wonder some of these deserted robes put 
on by private gentlemen^ who, lost in retirement and 
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temrre, were little imagined to be qualified for such 
important posts. But what more astonished me was 
to see men of military rank throwing away their re- 
gimentals^ and appearing with much better grace in 
longer suits of scarlet. Some gentlemen of the robe, 
whom I had always regarded with respect and re- 
verence, seemed now more awful and respectable than 
ever : one in particular greatly surprised me, by quit- 
ting the seat of judgment, wnich he had long filled 
wi& universal applause, till I saw him entering a 
more august assembly, and afterwards passing to the 
cabinet of his prince, from whence he returned to the 
great hall, where first I observed him, and convinced 
me of the extent of his abilities, by appearing equally 
capable in all his employments. 

I saw in a public assembly a junto of patriots, who, 
while they were haranguing on the corruption and 
iniquity of the times, bro^ off in the middle, and 
turned stock-jobbers and pawn-brokers. A group of 
critics at the Bedford coffee-house were in an instant 
converted into haberdashers of small-ware in Cheap- 
side. Translators, commentators^ and polemic di- 
vines, made for the most part very good cobblers, 
gold-finders, and rat-catchers. The chariot of a very 
eminent physician was transformed all at once into a 
cart, and the doctor to an executioner, fastening a 
halter round the neck of a criminal. I saw two very 
noted surgeons of my acquaintance in blue sleeves and 
aprims, exerting themselves notably in a slaughter- 
house near the Victualling-office. A reverend di- 
vine, who was preaching in the fields to a numerous 
audience, recollected himself on a sudden, and pro- 
ducing a set of cups and balls, performed several very 
dexterous tricks by slight of hand. The pretty gen • 
tlemen were every where usefully employed in knot- 
ting, pickling, and making conserves. The fine ladies 
remained as they were ; for it was beyond even the 
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omnipotence of Jupiter (without entirely changuig 
their natures) to assign an office in which they could 
be beneficial to mankind. 

Several princes and potentates now relieved them- 
selves from the load of croMrns and sceptres^ and en- 
tered with a good grace into private stations. Others 
put themselves at the head of companies of banditti^ 
formed of lawyers^ public officers, and excisepien. 
Their prime ministers had generally the honour of 
being their first lieutenants, and sometimes enjoyed 
the sole command ; while the courtiers ranged them- 
selves under them in rank and file. But with what 
heartfelt pleasure did I observe an august and ve- 
nerable monarch, surrounded by a youthful band, 
with the most amiable countenances I had ever be- 
held ! He wore a triple crown upon his head, which 
an angel held on, and over it a scroll, with this ibr 
scription. For a grateful and affectionate people. 

The shops now began to be filled with people of 
distinction -, and many a man stept with a genteel 
air from behind the counter, into a great estate^ or a 
post of honour. 

The nobility were almost all changed throughout 
the world: for no man dared to answer to a title of 
superiority, who was not conscious of superior ex- 
cellence and virtue. 

In the midst of all this bustle, I was struck with 
the appearance of a large bevy of beauties, and wo- 
men of the first .iashion, who, with all the perfect 
confidence of good breeding, inshrined themselves 
in the several temples dedicated to the Cyprian 
Venus, secure of the universal adorations and pro- 
strations of mankind. Others, of inferior rank and 
fame, very unconcernedly pursued their domestic 
affairs, and the occupations of the needle or the 
toilette. But it was with a secret pride that I ob- 
served a few of my dear countrywomen quit their 
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dressing-rooms and card^assemblies^ and venture into 
public^ as candidates for fame and honours. One 
lady in particular, forced by the sacred impulse, I 
saw marching with modest composure to take pos- 
session of the warden's lodgings in one of our col- 
leges; but observing some young students at the gate, 
who began to titter as she approached, she blushed, 
turned from them with an air of pity unmixed with 
contempt, and retiring to her beloved retreat, con-> 
tented nerself with doing all the good that was po6« 
fiible in a private station. 

The mce of afiairs began now to be very much 
altered : all the great offices of state were filled with 
able men, who were equal to the glorious load ; which 
they accepted fdr the good of their country, not for 
thenr own private emcuument. Bribery and corrup- 
tion were at length happily banished from all com- 
monwealths ; for as no man could be prevailed on to 
accept of an employment, for which he was not every 
way q^alified, merit was the only claim to promotion. 

Universal peace and tranquilhty soon ensued. Arts 
and sciences daily received astonishing improvements. 
All men were alike emulous to excel in something ; 
and no part was dishonourable to one who acted 
well. In short, the golden age of the poets seemed 
to be restored. 

But while I was reflecting with joy and admira- 
tion on these glorious revolutions, the tumult of a 
midnight broil awaked me ; and I found myself in a 
world as full ci folly and absurdity as ever it was. 
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It has been a perpetual objection of declaimers against 
ProTidence in all ages, that good and evil are very 
irregularly distributed among mankind; that the 
former is too often the portion of the vicious, and the 
latter of the virtuous. Numberless hypotheses have 
been framed to reconcile these appearances to the 
idea of a moral Supreme Being : I shall mention only 
two at the present, as they have been employed by 
Writers of a very different turn. 

Some of these writers assent to the truth of the fad, 
but endeavour to invalidate the conclusions raised 
on it, by arguments from reason and revelation for 
the proof of a future state 3 in which the seeming and 
real inconsistencies of this life will be adjusted agree«> 
ably to our ideas of a moral governor. Now ob- 
jectors will answer, and indeed have answered, that 
arguments from reason to support this doctrine are 
extremely inconclusive. They may allow it is agree- 
able to the rules of just analogy to presume that 
the attributes of the Supreme Being, which are im- 
perfectly known in the present life, will be mani- 
fested more clearly to our apprehensions in a filture 
one : but they will call it an inversion of all rea- 
sonable arguments, to conclude, from thence, that 
the moral attributes will be discoverable in another 
state of being, when, by a confession of the fact, that 
good and evil are so irregularly distributed, no ap- 
pearances of these attributes are supposed to exist 
in the present system, that book of nature, from 
which alone we collect that the Author of it is good 
as well as wise. As little will these objectors be 
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influenced by argaments from revelation. To prove 
natural religion by revelation (which can itself be 
erected on no other principle) they will call but fan- 
tastic reasoning in a circle. Revelation^ they will 
say> presupposes the following truths^ and depends 
upon their certainty 5 that there is a God^ ana that 
such evidences of his goodness and other attributes 
are discovered from his works^ as in reason should in- 
duce us to rely with confidence on those oracles 
delivered to us as his word. 

Other writers^ who have undertaken a defence of 
Providence^ attempt it in a different manner. They 
affirm it is vain presumption to imagine man the 
final end of the creation^ who may be formed sub- 
serviently to nobler orders and systems of being: 
and that God governs by ffeneral^ not particular 
laws 5 laws that respect our happiness as a commu- 
nity^ not as individuals. But the same objectors will 
again reply> that it is inconsistent with our idea of a 
being infinitely good, to conceive him determining 
any creature to misery, however inferior in the order 
of general nature, or however formed relatively to 
superior beings and systems. They will think it not 
more reconcileable with our idea of a Being infinitely 
wise, to imagine him incapable of accommodating 
laws, however general, to tie interest of every par- 
ticular. They will desire an explanation how laws 
can rtspect the happiness of any system, which are 
supposed too genenuly to be productive of misery, 
even to the most valuable individuals that compose it. 

lliis argument, drawn from the government of 
God by general, not particular laws, seems by no 
means to have been attended with the success it 
was entitled to: and it appears to have fiiiled of 
this end, not from a defect in the argument itself, 
but either because it has been ill understood, or not 
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purauod to its full extent. When unbelievers de- 
claim against the supposed unequal distribution of 
things, they in consequence condemn the general 
laws from which they, proceed. To reply then that 
God governs by geMfral^ not particular laws, is a 
repetition only of thie foundation of their complaints, 
not an answer to them. There is another mistake in 
the management of this tugument. In the consider- 
ation of Uie excellence of human laws, we are not 
content with viewing them intrinsicallF in them- 
selves ; but compare them with the particular coun- 
try, temper, manners, and other cvcumstances of 
theit people for whom they are intended. Now in 
the consideration of divine laws, we have not pursued 
the same method -, and for this reason, among others, 
unbelievers have triumphed in the imaging weak- 
ness of one of the noblest arguments that has ever 
been employed in the noblest of causes, a defence of 
Providence. 

God governs by general, not particular laws, be- 
cause the former alone are adapted to the conditioa 
of human kind. In this imperfect state we are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the real nature of those 
beings which surround us. We are ignorant from 
what principle or int^nal constitution they derive a 
power of operating on other beings, or in what man- 
ner the operation is performed. We have no know- 
ledge of causes but in their efiects, and in those ef- 
fects alone, which are grossly visible to our material 
organs. We suppose the same efiectr invariably 
produced from the same causes, except where a mi- 
raculous power interposes, and supersedes for a 
moment the general course of nature, which re- 
sumes its former constancy, when the superior in- 
fluence that controlled it is removed. Such rare 
exceptions do not perplex our conduct, which is 
regulated by the general, rule : but to destroy this 
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•reoeral order as frequently as the imagined interest 
if individuals seems to us to require it^ is to confound 
iiuman knowledge^ and^ in consequence, human ac- 
tion. The husbandman commits his seed to the 
ground, with a presumption that the earth retains all 
those powers which promote vegetation. He con- 
cludes that the seasons will return in their stated 
order ; that the sun will warm and invigorate, where- 
it shines, and showers cool and refresh, where they 
fall, as in ancient times. Certain established pro- 
perties in matter, and certain established laws of 
motion, are presumed in the meanest mechanical 
operation, nay, in the least considerable actions of 
our lives. 

Let us represent to ourselves such a system of 
things existing, as, in the opinion of an objector to 
the present, would justify our conceptions of a moral 
Supreme Being. Let us imagine every element and 
power of nature, in the minutest as well as the 
greatest instances, operating to the preservation and 
advantage of the good ; and, on the contrary, con- 
curring to produce misery and destruction to the 
wicked^ The good man inhabits a house with great 
security, whose walls decline near two feet from the 
perpendicular. He falls asleep with a lighted candle 
at the bed-side, and the ilame it produces, though 
sufficient to consume the dwelling of the wicked, 
plays but as a lambent vapour on his curtains. He 
drinks a glass of aqua-fortis, by mistake, for the 
same quantity of champagne, and finds it only an 
innocent enlivener of his spirits. The heats of sum- 
mer, and the frosts of winter, occasion the same 
agreeaUe sensations. Rich wines and poignant sauces 
attenuate his juices, and rectify the scorbutic habit 
of his body. The bad man, on the other hand, ex- 
iieriences very opposite effects. He sits frozen with 
!old over that nre which conui|unicates warmth to 
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Thsre b nothing in this world that a man places so 
high a value upon, or that he parts with so reluct- 
antly, as the idea of his own consequence. Amidst 
care> sickness, £uid misfortune ; amidst dangers, dis- 
s^pointments, and death itself, he holds fast this 
idea, and yields it up but with his last breath. 

Happy indeed would it be, if virtue, wisdom, and 
supenor abilities of doing good, were the basis €i our 
consequence : but the misfortune is, we are generally 
apt to place it in those very qualities for which the 
thinking part of mankind either hate or despise us. 
The man of pleasure derives his consequence from 
the number of women he has ruined 3 the man ot 
honour, from the duels he has fought ; the country- 
squire, from the number of bottles he can drink 5 the 
man of leamin^^ by puzzling you with what you do: 
not understana 5 the ignorant man, by talking of 
what he does not understand himself; my lady's wo- 
man, by dressing like a person of quality ; and my 
lady herself, by appearing in clothes unworthy of one 
of her house-maids. 

Those who, in their own situations, are unfor-^ 
tunatelv of no consequence, are catching at every op- 
portumty that offers itself to acquire it. Thus the 
blockhead of fortune flies from the company that 
would improve him, to be a man of consequence 
among the vulgar: while the independent citizen 
gives up the ease and enjojrment which he would find 
in the company and conversation of his equals, to be 
mortified by the pride and arrogance of his superiors 
at the other end of the town, lu order to be a man 
of consequence at his return. 
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I remember an anabaptist tailor In the city, wbo, 
to make himself a man of cunsequenoe, used to boost 
to bis customers, that however silent history had 
been upon a certain affair, he -could affirm upon his 
credit, that the man in the mask who cut off Eling 
Charles's head was his own grandfather. I knew 
also a shoe-boy at Cambridge, when I was a student 
at St. John's, who was afterwards. transported for 
picking pockets, but who having at his return com- 
menced gamester, and of course made himself com- 
pany for gentlemen, used always to preface what he 
had to say with, ^ I remember when I was abroad, 
or when I was at college' But even a more ridicnloua 
instance than this, is in an old gentlewoman who 
lias lately taken a garret at my barber's; this lady 
(whose father, it seems, was a justice of the quoruni) 
constantly sits three whole hours every evening over 
a halfpenny roll and a farthing's worth of dbeese, 
because it was the custom of her family, she says, to 
dine late, and sit a long while. This kind of con- 
sequence was very happily ridiculed by Tom Slaugh- 
ter the butcher, at Newmarket. Every body knowa 
that Tom's fEither was a gentleman who ran through 
a very . good estate by cocking and horse-racing. 
Tom being asked, last -meeting, by one who had 
known him in his prosperity, how he could descend 
to so low a calling as that of a butcher, answered, 
* why, you know, sir, our funily always took a pride 
in killing their own mutton.' 

That this affectation of consequence is the most 
ridiculous of all vanities, every body will allow. But 
where men of real worth in all other respects are 
possessed of it, or where persona Qi great and ho- 
nourable stations render themMly^ and their em- 
ployments contemptible by sudi affectation, it is 
then seriously to be lamented. 

Our ancestors derived. their convB^pieuce from their 
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independency ; and supported it by their integrity 
and hoBpitafity. They resided upon their several 
estates^ and kept open houses for their neighbours 
and tenants. They exerted themselves in deeds of 
hardiness and activity; and their wives and daugh- 
ters were modest and good housewives. 

There is an epitaph in Peck's collection of curious 
historical pieces^ which (as that book is but in a few 
hands, ana as I do not remember to have seen it in 
any other collection) I AM here transcribe, that 
our gentry of the present times may be instructed 
in the art of making theita^lves persons of real con- 
sequence. This epitaph (which for its natural beauty 
and simplicity is equal to any thing of the kind) 
. was written m Queen Elizabeth's time, upon that 
noble and famous knight. Sir Thomas Scot, of Scot's- 
haU, in the county of Kent, who died on the 30th 
day of December 1594, and wks buried in Bradborn 
church. His mother was the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Kempe. He served in many parliaments as 
knight of the shire f<Mr that county. In tbe me- 
morable year 1588, upon the council's sending him 
a letter on the Wednesday, aoqiudntiug him with the 
approach of the Spanish Armada, he sent four thou- 
sand armed men to Dover on the Thursday. The in- 
habitants of Ashford would have paid the charges of 
his funeral, on condition that his corpse might have 
been buried in their church. 



EPITAPH. 

I. 
Here lies Sir Thomas Scot by name ; 

Oh hapie Kempe that bore him ! 
Sir Raynold, with four knights of fame, 

Lyv'd lyneally before him. 
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II. 

Hifl wiefes were Baker^ Heyman^ Beere; 

His love to them unfayned. 
He lyred Dyne and fifty yeare; 

And seventeen sowles he gayned^ 

HI, 

His first wief bore them everie one : 
The world might not have myst her ! 

She was a verie paragon^ 
The ladie BucKerst's syster. 

IV. , 

His widow lytes in sober sort; 

No matron more discreter. 
She still reteiyHes a good reporte^ 

And is a great howsekeper. 

■ V. 

He (being call'd to special place) 
Did what might best behove him. 

Th^ Queene of England gave him grace ; 
The King of Heaven did love him. 

VI. 

His men and tenants wairdtlie daye^ 

His kinn and cuntrie cried ! 
Both young and old in Kent may saye^ 

Woe woorth the daye he died. 

VII. 

He made his porter shut his gates 

To sycophants and briebors; 
And ope them wide to great estates^ 

And alsoe to his neighbors. 

VIII. 

His hous was rijghtlye termed hall. 

Whose bred and beef was redie* 
It was a verie hospitall> 

And refuge for the needier 
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From wiienoe he never stept aside. 

In winter nor in sommer. 
In Christmas time he did provide 

Good cheer for everie comer. 

X. 

When any servis should he donn^ 

He lyeked liot to lyngar ; 
The rich would ride^ the poor would runu 

If he held up his fingar. 

XI. 

He kept tall men^ he rydd great hors; 

He did indite most nnelye ; 
He used few words^ but cold discoun 

Both wisely and dyvmelye. 

XII. 

His IjTving meane> his chargies greate^ 

His daughters well bestowed ; 
Although diat he were left in debt. 

In fine he nothing owed; 

XIII. 

- But died in rich and hapie state, 
Belov'd of man and woman; 
And (which is yeat mudi more than that) 
He was envy d of no man. 

XIV. 

In justice he did much ezoeU> 

In law he never wrangled ; 
He loov'd rellygion wondrous well. 

But he was not new fangled. 

XV. 

Let Romney marsh, and Dover say; 

Ask Norbom camp at leysuer. 
If he were woont to make oelaye. 

To do his cuntrie pleasure. 
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XVI. 

But Ashford's proffer paaaeth all> 

It was both rare and gentle ; 
Tliey wold have pay'd his fimeralU 

T' have tomb' him in their temple. 

XVII. 

Ambition he did not regard^ 

No boaster^ nor no bra^ger; 
He spent^ and lookt for no reward^ 

He cold not play the bagger. 



No. 134. THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1755. 



In a former ptaier I attempted to prove that ihe laws 
must be general, act particular, which God employs 
in the government of mankind. Let us now examine 
a little particularly; the nature of the o^mflaints 
which these laws occasion, and consider how tar the 
existence of a Providence is rendered precarious by 
them. 

We lament that happiness and misery are very ir« 
regularlv distributed among the good and bad ; and 
yet, as it has been well ol^rvea, are by no means 
determined in questions. Very necessary to be pre- 
cisely settled, before we form this conclusion : as, 
what is the final and proper happiness of man ? And 
who are the good, and who are the bad, that de- 
serve to part&e of.it, or to be excluded firom it? 
He is not a good man at Rome, who is a good man 
at London. Nay, in the same country> this sect 
adores him as a saint, whom another proclaims a 
minister of darkness. The patriot oi one part? is 
the rebel of the opposite one. The happiness tnen 
or misery of such a person becomes very frequently, 
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at the same time, and in the very same place, bot!i 
an argument for the belief and rejection of a Pro- 
vidence. 

Again, the greatest part of the misfortunes which 
afflict us are concluded to arise from the action of 
general laws: when, in reality, they proceed from 
our own wilful opposition to them, and refusal to 
accept them as the measure of our conduct. Ob- 
scure and limited as human reason is, it is sufficient 
to discover to us certaiti desirable ends, and certain 
means fitted to produce them t ends not to be pro- 
cured by the application of different means, and 
means not adapted to procure different ends. Phy- 
sical causes produce physical, and moral causes moral 
effects. It is surely unreasonable to invert this order, 
and expect moral effects from physical causes, and 
physical effects from moral causes. It is unreasonable 
to expect that the virtues of a saint or martyr will 
secure us from the dangers of a well or precipice, 
if we advanee to them with a bandage over our eyes. 
We should smile at the country gentleman's sim- 
plicity, who disbelieved a Providence, because fox- 
hunting, port, and tobacco, were incapable of in- 
spiring him with the genius of Milton, or because he 
was unfurnished with the sagacity and penetration 
of Locke, after a dozen years attendance to every 
debate at the quarter sessions. The epicure would 
be entitled to as little serious treatment, who em- 
braced the same atheistical tenet, because his streams 
did not flow with burgundy and champagne, or be- 
cause haunches of venison, turtles, and turbots, did 
not rise as spontaneously from his hot-beds as mush- 
rooms. We should treat such characters with ridi- 
cule ; but are others less ridiculous, who expect ef- 
fects as disproportionate to their causes, as those just 
described ? Should the wise and good complain that 
they are not rich and robust like particular wicked 

TOL. II. 1 I 
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men -, the reply is obvious : the meant that ptoiciixie 
wisdom and virtue are very different from tlioee thajt 
procure health and riches. Do they lament that they 
are not in possession of those external advantages^ 
when they have neglected the natural methods of 
acquiring them, whidi persons less valuable have pur- 
sued with success ? It is no objection against a Pro- 
vidence^ that men do not gather grapes from thorns^ 
or figs from thistles -, they have reason to be satisfied 
while it is in their power to receive them from the 
plants proper to their production. 

Let it be allowed that on some occasions^ with all 
.our precaution^ the order of nature may operate to. 
our disadvantage: the torrent may overwhelm^ the 
flame consume^ or the earthquake swallow us: but 
are general laws to be condemned^ becausie in parti- 
cular instances they give us transient pain^ or even 
determine our present state of beings which they 
have contributed to preserve in every period <^ it, 
and on which not only our happiness, but our very 
existence has depended ? It is a necessary condition 
of a compound substance, like the material part of 
man, to be subject to dissolution, from causes exterior 
to it, or united with its constitution. Does a more 
convincing argument arise against a Providence from 
its dissolution at one season rather than another ? or 
from its dissolution by an external, rather than an 
internal cause, which is as effectual to the end, thougl 
less precipitate in the means ? 

Some few cases (much fewer than are general) 
imagined) may possibly be stated, where, in the jht 
sent life, the moment of misery to a faultless creatu 
may exceedingly overbalance the moment of its hs 
piness ; as when it is introduced into being with 
nrmities of body, too obstinate for temperance ' 
discipline to correct, and which render it insen^ 
^0 every enjoyment. But to solve these pppoaraT 
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a well supported revelation^ that instructs us in the 
doctrine of a future state^ may fitly be applied : for 
though revelation cannot serve as a basis to natural 
religion^ on which it is only a superstructure^ yet it 
may be extremely useful to reconcile the seeming in- 
consistencies of a system discovered to be good by 
arguments of another kind ; and reason will acquiesce 
in the truth it teaches^ as agreeable to its own dictates. 
After premising these reflections,- 1 may venture to 
make public the following letter from a very learned 
female correspondent : 

MR. FITZ-ADAM, 

It has been some surprise to me, that in a paper 
.which seems designed to correct our judgments, and 
reduce the influence of fashion, folly, prejudice, and 
passion, you have never confuted a principle, which 
19 a composition of them all ; I mean the belief of a 
Proridence. It answers indeed no individual pur- 
pose, except to countenance the insdence of our 
parsons, who maintain it in defiance of the wisdom 
of their superiors. I was early initiated in that^r^^ 
phUosophy, \fhich explained the creation by a fbr- 
tnitous concourse of atoms. An infinite number of 
parcels, varied in shape, size, and colour, and em- 
bracing each other in all possible positions, opened a 
scene as entertaining to my ^cy as it was intelli-^ 
gible to my understanding. My brother was an able 
advocate for this opinion ; and his situation in a gaol, 
nndo* the pressure of ill health, loss of fortune, re-> 
putation, and friends, furnished him with copious ar- 

fuments to support it. A maiden aunt, indeed, who 
ad the management of my education, was perpetually 
representing his principles as impious, and his ar- 
guments for them as absurd. She insisted that his 
misfortunes could be ascribed to no other cause than 
bimself : that loss of reputation and friends was the 
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natural consequence of a want of common honesty; 
loss of fortune, of extravagance; and loss of health, 
of debauchery. I am ashamed to confess that these 
childish reasons had too much weight with me, and 
that I continued too long in a fluctuating state be- 
tween truth and error. I thank God, however, that 
my own misfortunes have taken off the partial bias 
from my mind, and opened it to conviction and the 
reason of things. My beauty impaired, if not lost, 
by the small-pox, the death of a favourite child, the 
scantiness of my circumstances, and the brutality 
of my husband, have proved, beyond exception, 
that no moral Being presides over us. I shdl not 
trouble you with a repetition of the same nonsense 
employed against me, as before against my brother, 
by the same ancient lady. She condudea with ob- 
serving, that complaints of circumstances and the 
brutality of a liusband came with an indifferent 
grace from a person, who, after rejecting so many 
advantageous offers, escaped from a window with a 
stranger she had scarcely seen. You will do me 
the justice to believe, that my judgment on this oc- 
casion was regulated more by my own feelings than 
the eloquence of my aunt. My satis&ction is, tiiat 
the good lady, insensibly to herself, seems now be- 
coming a convert to those opinions, whidi half her 
life has been employed to confute. Some late cir- 
cumstances have indeed staggered her orthodoxy. 
She has made a new discovery, that she is consider- 
ably turned of seventy, and feels the infirmities 
which accompany that season making hasty ad- 
vances to her. Her father confessor, and ancient ad- 
mirer, the vicar of the parish, broke his leg not long 
since, and received other contusions not yet made 
public, by a fall from a vicious horse ; and a lady 
in the neighbourhood, whom she has never forgiven 
th« insult of disputing formerly the precedence at 
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dtutch, h placed in a i^nk very superior to her own, 
by the accession of her husband to an estate and title^ 
to which he has been presumptive heir for above these 
twenty years. 

I am^ &c. 
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TO MR. FITZ-ADAM. 
SIR, 

There are few things which contribute more to 
nislead our judgments, and pervert our morals, than 
the confusion of our ideas arising from the abuse of 
words. Hence it hourly happen^ that virtues and 
vices are so blended ana disguised, by taking each 
other 8 names, that almost the worst actions a man 
can be guilty of shall be attributed to an elevated 
and laudable spirit. Thus the most extravagant 
fellow living, who, to keep up an ostentatious figure 
by all kinds of expense, sets his country and con* 
science to sale, ^hall be extolled by all about him as 
a noble generous soul, above the low consideration 
of dirty money. The high-mettled Mood, who de- 
bauches his friend's wife or daughter ; who withholds 
a tradesman's jtist debt, that he may be punctual 
with a sharper; in "short, who dares ao any injury, 
and run the man through the body who shall reseut 
it, calls himself, and is called by the world, a man of 
gallantry and honour. Economy is put out of coun- 
tenance by the odious word avarice ; and the most 
rapacious covetousness takes shelter under the terms 
prudence and discretion. An easy thoughtlessness of 

I i3 
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temper^ which betrays the owner to recommeiid a 
scoundrel ; to lend to or be bound for a spendthrift; 
to conform with all the gallant schemes of a pro- 
fligate; to heap favours on a pimp or sharper^ even 
to the neglect of meritorious ftnends^ and frequently 
to the distressing a wife and children 3 in fine^ that 
easy disposition of mind which cannot resist im- 

Sortunity, be the solicitor ever so unworthy, is 
ignified with the most amiable of all epithets^ good 
nature ; and so the thing itself brought into dis- 
grace by the misapplication of the word. 

The bare mention of these abuses is sufficient to 
lead every thinking reader into a larger catalogue of 
the like kind. Hence it is that falsehood usurps the 
place of truth, and ignominy of merit 3 and though 
this may have been the complaint of all ages and 
nations of the civilized world, yet still the cheaters 
and the cheated are as numerous as ever. 

I have been led into these reflections by the super- 
ficial and mistaken opinions which are almost uni- 
versally received of two gentlemen in a neighbour- 
ing county, at whose houses I have been lately enter- 
tained, and whose characters I shall here delineate, 
concealing their real names under the fictitious ones 
of Sombrinus and Hilarius. ^ 

Sombrinus is a younger l^rother of a noble family, 
whose intrinsic worth having been descried and valued 
by a man of solid sense in the neighbourhood, pro- 
cured him the happiness of his only daughter in mar- 
riage, with a fortune of a thousand pounds per annum. 
Sombrinus is a man of extraordinary natural parts, 
cultivated by much reading and observation ; of nice 
honour; sincere in his friendships, which are but 
few; and universally humane : a warm lover of his 
religion and country, and an excellent justice of the 
peace, in which capacity he takes infinite pains to 
jiJJay bitterness, and comjiose quarrels. Pious him« 
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self^ a regularity bf devotion is kept up in his family. 
His numerous issue (to which he is rather essentially 
affectionate than fond) obliges him to economy^ 
though his natural inclination is stronger towaras 
dispensing riches than hoarding them. His equi- 
page and table are rather neat and sufficient than 
sumptuous. Reasonable people are always welcome 
to him; but the riotous find their account neither 
in his temperance nor his conversation. With all 
these good Qualities^ his too great, avidity for book- 
knowledge^ nis penetration into men and manners^ 
and his exalted notiojis of reason and rectitude^ com- 
bining with a sickly habit of body^ render him apt to 
be splenetic or silent^ upon occasions wherejn his de- 
licacy is grossly offend^. Hence the much-injured 
Sombrinus lies under the calumny of being a very ill- 
natured man^ among all those who have but a slight 
acquaintance of him ; while even his intimates^ who 
see him at all hours^ and in every mood^ though con- 
vinced of the goodness of his hearty and the purity of 
his intentions^ are yet obliged, when contending in 
his favour^ to grant that he has often the appearance 
of an ill-humoured man. 

Hilarius is a downright country gentleman ; a bon 
vlvant; an indefatigable sportsman. He can drink 
his gallon at a sittings and will tell you he was never 
sick nor sorry in his life. He married a most dis- 
agreeable woman with a vast fortune^ whom however 
he contents himself with slighting, merely because 
he cannot take the trouble of using her ill. For the 
same reason he is seldom seen to be angry^ unless his 
favourite horse should happen to be lamed^ or the 
game-act infringed. Having an estate of above five 
thousand a year, his strong beer, ale, and wine-cellar 
are always well stored ; to either to which, as also to 
his table, abounding in plentyof good victuals ill sorted 
and ill dressed, every voter and fox-hunter claims a 
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kind of right. He roars for the churchy which he never 
visits, and is eternally cracking his coarse jests^ and 
talking smut to the parsons / whom if he can make 
fuddled^ and expose to contempt^ it is the highest 
pieastire he can enjoy. As for his lay friends^ nothing 
IS more freqtient with him than to set them and their 
servants dead drunk upon their horses^ to whose saga- 
city it is left to find the way home in a dark winter*s 
night ; and should any of them happen to be found 
half smothered in a ditch next mornings it affords him 
excellent diversion for a twelve-^month alter. His sons 
are loobies^ and his daughters h9vdens : not that he is 
covetous^ but careless in their educations. Through 
the same indolence^ his basf ards> of which he has not 
a few, are left to a parish ; and his men and maid 
servants nm riot without control for want of discipline 
in the femily. He has a mortal aversion to any inter- 
ruption in his mirth. Tell him of a calamity that has 
befallen any of his acquaintance^ he asks where stands 
the bottle? Propose to him the assisting at a quarter- 
sessions, he is engaged at a cock-match ; or should he, 
through curiosity, make his appearance there, ever 
jovial and facetious, and equally free from the dis- 
turbance of passion and compassion, he will crack his 
joke from the bench with the vagrant whom he sen- 
tences to be whipped through the county, or with the 
felon whom he condemns to the gallows. Such is his 
condescension, that he makes no scruple to take hi9 
pipe and pot at an alehouse with the very dregs of the 
people. As for the parliament (though his seat in it 
cost him very dear in house-keeping) if the fate of the 
nation depended upon his attendance there, be would 
not be prevailed upon to quit the country in the shoot- 
ing or hunting season, unless forced up by a call of the 
house. In fine, it is an invariable maxim with him, let 
whsLt will happen, never lw> ^\<i\\\Ta.^^S. q^a. moment's 
Concern, Arc you in \\c«i\t\v ^.tv^Ji ^Tw^^tiix\v^> ^^ ^\a 
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is readier to club a lau^b with you ; but be bas no ear 
to tbe voice of distress or complaint. Tbe business of 
bis life is (what be calls) pleasure ; to promote tbis^ 
be annually consumes bis large income^ wbich^ with- 
out any design of bis^ may happen indeed to do some 
good. 

And wander, Heav*n directed, to the poor. 

With these endowments, there are at least nine in 
ten who give the preference to Hilarius, and lavish 
on him the epithets of the worthiest, tbe noblest, and 
the best natured creature alive ; while Sombrinus is 
ridiculed as a deadi^wlae man, a milksop, stingy, 
proud, sullen, and ill-natured. Yet Sombrinus is the 
man to whom every one flies, whenever there is a de- 
mand for justice, good sense, wholesome counsel, or 
real charity: to Hilarius, when tbe belly only is to 
be consulted, or the time dissipated. 

Thus are the thousand good qualities of Sombrinus 
eclipsed by a too reserved and serious turn of mind ; 
while Hilarius, on tbe false credit of generosity and 
good-humour, without one single virtue in his composi- 
tion, swims triumphantly with tbe stream of applause, 
and is esteemed by every one of his acquaintance for 
having only tbe abilities of a complete voluptuary. 

I cannot dismiss this letter without lamenting the 
mistaken opinions usually received of characters like 
these, as a woful instance of tbe depravity of our hearts 
as well as heads. A man may with equal propriety 
aver, that the giant who showed himself for a shilling 
last winter at Charing-cross was in every respect a 
much greater man than Mr. Pope, who bad the mis- 
fortune of being low, crooked, and afflicted with the 
bead-acbe. I am, sir. 

Your constant reader, 
Aj)d n)ost liumble servant. 
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The great utility and advantages which may be 
obtained from noise^ in several other respects^ are 
very apparent. In the pulpit, the preacher who de- 
claims in the loudest manner is sure to gain the 
greatest number of followers. He has also the satis^ 
faction of knowing that the devotion of a great part 
of his audience depends more upon the soundness of 
his lungs than the soundness of his doctrine. 

At the bar> every one knows the great influence 
of sound : and indeed where people accustom them- 
selves to talk much and mean little, it behoves them 
to substitute noise in the place of eloquence. It is 
also a very just remark, that scurrility and abuse re- 
quire an elevation of the vdice. 

In the senate it is often seen, that the noise and 
thunder with which the patriot shakes the house has 
redounded more to the good of his country than all 
the knowledge of the history and laws of it, locked 
up in the breasts of profound politicians, who have 
wanted voices to make themselves heard. 

From a conviction that noise in general can be 
made subservient to so many good purposes, we may 
easily imagine that a great fondness must be often 
shown for it, even where its usefulness, or tendency, 
is not immediately discernible: for, from the very 
force of habit, the means will often be pursued, where 
the end is not perhaps attainable. 

At a coffee-house which I frequent at the St. 
James's end of the town, I meet with two sets of 
young men, commonly distinguished by the name 
of Beaux and Bloods ; who are perpetually inter- 
rupting the conversation of the company, either 
with whistling of tunes, lisping of new-fashioned 
oaths, trolling out affected speeches and short sen- 
tences; or else with recitals of bold adventures 
past, and much bolder which they are about to en^ 
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toDgues; and scarce ever goes to bed \nthoQt wind- 
ing the horn, and having the full cry in his parlour. 
Horse-racing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and the 
Hke, are sports which fill the hearts of the common 
people with the most extravagant delight; while 
their voices are employed in the loudest shouts and 
exclamations. In the opinion of our English sailors, 
no entertainment can be complete where the all- 
cheering huzza is wantinff : by the force of which 
they are inspired with such courage and resolution, 
that even fighting itself becomes their diversion. 

In London, where many of these sports cannot be 
^oyed^ the fashion for noise has appeared in va- 
rious otiher shapes. It has, within tne memory of 
most men, given rise to routs, drums, and hurri- 
canes ; which in all probability would have been im- 
proved into cannonades, thunders, and earthquakes, 
before this time, had it not been for the late panics 
on account of some concussions in the air, very much 
resembling those of a real earthquake. However, 
as a proof that the names already given to those 
pdite assemblies are extremely proper for them, I 
need only to remark that they are usually composed 
of what is called the best company, who from time 
immemorial have pleaded the privilege of birth for 
talking as loud as they can. 

Among the many other instances of the efiects of 
this passion in high life, I shall only take notice of 
"one more; which is an ingenious method (unknown 
to our forefathers) of making a thundering noise at 
people's doors; by which you are generally given to 
imderstand that some person of consequence does 
yoa the honour to suppose you are in the land of the 

living. 

Some may think that it will bear a dispute, 
ther such a violent hammering at per* 
may not be looked upon in the eye ol 

VOL. II. 
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My correspondent of to-day will, I hope, excuse me 
for not jmblishing his letter sooner. To confess the 
truth, I had some thoughts of making an apology to 
him for not publishing it at all 3 having conceived an 
opinion that it might tend to lessen those exalted 
ideas which the world has always entertained of us 
men of learning. But though upon reconsiden^tion 
I have changed my mind, I must take the liberty of 
observing, by way of introduction, that as I modestly 
presume no man living has more learning than mysen, 
so no man values himself more upon it, or has a greater 
veneration for all those who possess it, even though 
they should possess nothing else. I remember to 
have seen it under my grandmother's own hand, in 
the new primer she gave me at my first going to 
school, that ' learning is better than house and land^ 
and though I cannot say that 1 have ever been in a 
situation to make the proper comparison between 
learning and hotue and land; yet my grandmother 
was a wise woman, and I had never reas<Hi to call in 
question the truth of any of her sayings. 

TO MB. FITZ-ADAX. 
SIR, 

It is with pleasure I observe, that you commonly 
avoid the ridiculous ostentation of prefixing a scrap 
of antiquity to your hicubratiens. Your practice 
confirms me in my opinion, that a line or two of 
Greek and Latin is neither useful nor ornamental 
to a paper Intended for the benefit of all sorts of 
readers. 
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poems that perhaps equal any thing in Greek or 
Latin. The Paradise Lost will be thought little in- 
ferior to the Iliad or iEneid in judgment, majesty, 
and true poetic fire. The Essay on Criticism I need 
not scruple to compare with the Epistle to the Pisos; 
nor to prefer the Dunciad, Essay on Man, and the 
Ethic epistles, to any of the productions of antiquity. 
And will you not join with me in preferring Alex- 
ander's Feast to aJl the extrava^rance of Pindjir, in 
point of harmony, and power of expression and num. 
bers? The poets, it is true, had different views; but 
notwithstanding, there may be a comparison. 

To enlarge farther would carry me beyond the 
limits I promise to myself; I shall therefore con- 
clude my remarks on this kind of writing with ob- 
serving, that if we fall short of the ancients in any 
I)art of polite writing, it is in the method of dia- 
ogue, in which some of them, as Xenophon, Plato, 
and Tully, had most excellent talents: and yet I 
know not whether the dialogue on Medals, ana the 
Minute Philosopher, may not rival any thing they 
have left behind them: for as to their political 
writings, no man will think them equal to the Letters 
on Patriotism, and the Idea of a Patriot King. In 
history we are certainly deficient, though Raleigh, 
Clarendon, and a few others, are excellent in their 
kinds ; but we as certainly make it up in mathema- 
tics, natural philosophy, physic, and the many ex- 
cellent treatises we have on morality, politics, and 
civil prudence. 

It is not my intention to resume a subject that has 
already employed much abler pens, and to raise a 
dispute about the comparative merits of the ancients 
and moderns ; nor would I by any means discourage 
the study of the ancient languages; for I think the 
time I spent in acquiring them extremely well em* 
ployed: but I would willingly persuade such as are 
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not masters of them^ that they may become scholars 
and learned men with no other assistance than their 
own native English. I am sure I think the man 
more deserving of those names who is conversant 
with Bacon, Boyle, Locke, and Newton, than he who 
is unacquainted with these great philosophers, though 
he should have read Plato, Aristotle,'' and all the ora- 
tors and poets of antiquity. 

You will now, no doubt, be curious to know who 
I am, that decide so magisterially in a point so long 
given up, and of so much consequence to the republic 
of letters. Time, Mr. Fitz-Adam, may bring that to 
light : at present it is necessary I should screen my- 
self from the indignation of pedants, who would over- 
whelm me with heaps of ancient rubbish. My view 
in this letter is to convince the ladies, that many of 
them possess more real learning than a fellow of a 
college, who has for twenty years pored upon rem- 
nants. I have indeed often wondered that the author 
of the World has not been favoured with a much 
greater share of the productions of female, corre- 
spondents than any of his predecessors, as he has set 
at naught Greek and Latin for their sakes. But 
perhaps it may be for that very reason : for so ca- 
pricious are the sex, that though they hate a pedant, 
they despise the man who is not homo multarum It" 
terarum. I have heard a lady declare, that she could 
no more love a man whose learning was not superior 
to her own, than him who took all occasions of show- 
ing her that it was. If you approve of me as a cor- 
respondent, I may be sometimes at your service ; in 
which case, to show my learning, my style shall now 
and then be enriched with a little Greek and Latin. 

I am, sir. 
Your most humble servant, 

A.C. 
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No. 138. THURSDAY, AUGUST* 21, 1755. 



For seyeral weeks past, I hare t)een considering with 
myself how I might extend the use and entertain- 
ment of these my labours : for though thousands of 
iny countrymen have experienced and are ready to 
attest their salutary effects, yet it cannot be denied 
but there are still people to be met with, who are by" 
no means as wise and as good as they ought to be. 
Greueral satire, as I have formerly observed, is what 
few people care to apply to themselves ; and though 
T have hitherto been averse to particular and per- 
sonal abuse, I am at last willing to try its effect, 
well knowing, that if the good which may accrue 
from it be but in the proportion of one in a miHioa 
to the entertainment it gives, I shall have reason t6 
bless myself for thus quarrelling with the worfd. I 
am sensible also that by adopting this method I ant 
increasing the number of my correspondents, as etery 
one will be for trying his hand on so delightful a suIh 
ject as the failings of his friends' ; especially when I 
$hall have given him my honour that he need bcj 
under no apprehensions for Iris safety, and that I will 
take every quarrel upon myself. I therefore hereby 
invite all persons whatsoever to transmit to me forth- 
with all the scandal they can either collect of invent. 
Names, and particularly great ones, will be very ac-* 
ceptable; or in de&ult of such names, minute de- 
scriptions of persons, their alliances and connexions, 
or the streets they live in, will be equally agreeable. 
Great regard will be paid to the letters of female cor- 
respondents; but it is humbly hoped that they will 
not suffer the copiousness and enticement of the sub- 
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ject to hurry them into lengths that may exoeed the 
bounds of this paper. 

• I am sensible that a great deal of courage^ and lin 
equal degree of dexterity at single rapier, will be 
necessary on this occasion ; but as I saia before, I am 
contented to take the whole upon myself, rather than 
lay my correspondents under any restraint : my name 
is Adam Fitz-Adam ; I am to be heard of every morn- 
ing at the Tilt-yard coffee-house, and, though an old 
man, shall be ready to give any gentleman satisfac- 
tion, who chooses to call upon me in a hackney-coach, 
and frank me to Hyde-park, or Montague-house. 

To extend the usefulness of this paper still farther, 
it is my intention (notwithstanding any former de- 
claration to the contrary) to mix politics with slander. 
I am in a manner compelled to make this second al- 
teration in my plan, from a thorough conviction that 
no man in these kingdoms is such a master of politics 
as myself; and as a war with France seems now to be 
inevitable, 1 shall from time to time instruct our mi- 
nisters in what manner to conduct it, and shall hope 
for an exact compliance with every plan I shall lay 
before them. This will be saving a great deal of 
trouble and perplexity to the common people of 
England, who, though always ready to instruct an 
administration, are sometimes so divided in their 
opinions, that the said administration are forced to 
pursue their own measures for want of plain and 
punctual instructions from their friends. 

The better to carry on this laudable design, I shall 
direct what bills are proper to be brought into par- 
liament, and what acts I would have repealed. I 
shall also devote three mornings in every week to the 
private instruction of all such ministers and mem- 
bers of parliament as are desirous of conferring with 
me at my lodgings up two pair of stairs at the trunk- 
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maker*^ i& St. Martin Vlane. I shall likewide be i^ady 
to answer all questions in politics to such gentletlien 
$ttld ladies as fTouM wifKngly investigate that scielice 
without study or application. This will tend greatly 
to the edifi^attion of all justices of the peace^ Durses> 
midwiresy country curates^ and patrish c^rks^ whose 
ideas seem at presefnt to be a little confused^ for want 
of a thorough knowledge of the interests and con- 
nexions of the several states of Europe, ^nd how the 
balance of power is td be maintained. I shall keep 
a watchful eye over the kin^ of France and his mi- 
nisters^ and will give timely notice of amy iutended 
invasions^ and direct measures to defeat such invasions 
in propel* time. I shall find meanis of instructing the 
other powers of Europe in their tme^ and naturad in- 
terests^ and w91 communicate in thi^pttper the intel- 
li^ence I shall ftom time to tlnt^ receive from the 
said powets; s6 th«f the pul^c shall always he 
apprijted beforehand of the measv^es they^ intend to 
take. 

When I consider t^ vast iltiWty <rf this my under^ 
taking, I cftinot be too tfaankftd for the abilities I 
am blessed with foi^ catrying it on to the universal 
satis&ction of all parties. My humanity is, I con- 
fess, a little hurt, by reflecting thdft while I am thus 
making a monopoly of politics add slander, I am 
doing an injury to those of my brother anchors who 
have long lived by dealitfg out theii* occasional por- 
tions of those commodities. But I am comforted 
upon second thoughts, that as this paper is pub- 
lished once k week, they will have continued op- 
^rtunities of enf'iching their own lairger composi- 
tions with the mo6t shining parts of it ; and this they 
shall have free leave to do, provided that they add 
Ho conjectures of their own, or pretend to doubt 
the stiperi<^ity of my abilities, whereby disjiutes may 
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fae ^rai^ 4)pon any of those facts which I shall think 
proper to advance. The same indulgence is hereby 
given to all writers or compilers of country news- 
papers in Great Britain ana Ireland : for as I have 
only the g<M)d of my country at hearty I am desirous 
of extending these my labours to the remotest parts 
of bis majesty's dominions. I shall also have this 
£u*ther satisfaction^ that the general complaint of 
the country's being deserted of inhabitants every 
winter may cease; as by means of this circulation 
every private gentleman may reside constantly at 
his seat^ and every clergyman at his livings without 
being obliged once it, year to pay a visit to London, 
in order to study politics, and ipstruct the admini- 
stration. 

But a much greater advantage than any yet men- 
tioned remains still to be told. The circulation of 
this paper will not be confined to Great Britain and 
Irelana ; it will doubtless be demanded in all the 
courts, cities, and large towns of E^urope ; by which 
means our enemies on the continent, finding the 
superiority of our wisdom, and knowing by whom 
our counsellors are counselled, will sue to us for 
peace upon our own terms. In the mean time, as wis 
are entering into a wal* not of our own seeking, but 
merely in defence of our commerce, and for the 
protection and support of our undoubted rights, I 
shall direct the aoministration how to raise such 
supplies, as may enable us to carry it on with vigour 
and success ; and tliis I hope to eftect to every body'^ 
satisfaction, which, I humbly apprehend, has not 
always been the case. 

I am well aware that there are certain superficial 
persons in the world, who may fancy that they have 
not discovered in my writings hitherto these maiv 
vellous abilities, to which I am now laying claini. 
To all such I shall only answer, let the event decide; 
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for I hare always thought it beneath me to boast 
of talents superior to otiier men, till the necessity of 
the times compels me to produce them. Those who 
know me will say of me what modesty forbids I 
should say of myself: indeed it has been owing to 
a yery uncommon degree of that sheepish quality, 
that I have not let my readers into many secrets of 
myself, that would have amazed and confounded 
them. 

I have undertaken politics and slander at the same 
time, from a constant observation that there is a 
certain connexion between those sciences, which it 
is. difficult to break through. But I intend to vary 
from the common method, and shall sometimes 
write politics without abuse, and abuse without po- 
litics. It may be feared, perhaps, that as I have 
hitherto received no reward for the great candour 
with which I have treated the administration during 
the course of this paper, I may incline to direct 
wrong measures out of pure spite ; but I can assure 
my readers that such fears are groundless: I have 
nothing at heart but the public good, and shall pro- 
pose no measures but such as are most apparently 
conducive to the honour and glory of my native 
country. In treating of these measures, I shall 
build nothing upon hypothesis, but will go mathe- 
matically to work, and reduce every thing to de- 
monstration. For instance, if the war is only to be 
a naval one, I would instruct our minister (as a 
certain ingenious painter is said to draw) by the tri- 
angle. As thus : The end of the war is an advan- 
.tageous peace. Now suppose any triangle, equila- 
teral or otherwise, where A shall signify the English 
fleet, B the French fleet, and C the above peace; 
Jthe solution then will be no more than this, let 
the fleet A take the fleet B, and you produce the 
peace C. The same solution will do in a land war. 
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where A and B may stand for armies instead of 
fleets. 

Having now sufficiently explained myself upon 
this important occasion^ I shall take leave of my 
readers till next Thursday, at which time, unless I 
should see reason to the contrary, I shall present them 
with a paper either of scandal or politics, which shall 
be to all their satisfactions. 
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I HAVE judged it proper to postpone politics to 
another week, that I may oblige my readers with a 
piece of scandal, or whatever else they may please 
to call it, which has but just transpired, and which 
will quickly engage the conversation of all the best 
families in town and country. Those who are un- 
acquainted with the parties concerned will I hope 
excuse me for publishmg only the initial letters of 
their names, or sometimes no letters at all ^ their 
high rank, and the honourable offices they bear, de- 
manding from me a little more complaisance than I 
may probably show to meaner persons. • At the same 
time I should be sorry to have it thought, that my 
tenderness upon this occasion arose from any selfish 
considerations of the consequences that might ensue; 
the sword of a man of quality is no longer than that 
of another man, nor, for any thing I have observed, 
is he a jot niore dexterous at Rawing a trigger. 
Myinoderation proceeds from the ^eat respect which 
is due from persons in humble situations to men of 
high and illustrious birth : though at the same time 
I must take the liberty of declaring, that one or two 
stories more of the same nature with what I am now 

VOL. II. L L 
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going io TeUte will entirely Gaac^l yny vegank, and 
incline me to treat them with the freedom of an 
equal. 

Every body knows^ at least every body in gented 
Hfe^ th^t the match betwee4 Lord *** and Miss 
G'p— was brought about by the did e^rl^ and the 
young lady*s aunt; at whoee bou^e my lord un- 
fortunately saw, and fell de^rately in love with 

Miss L , who was a distant relation of the aunt, 

and who happened to be there upon a visit, at the 
time of his lordship's courtship to the niece. The 
character of Miss L — ; — is too notorious to require 
a place in this narrative ; though I must do her the 
justice to own, that I believe every art to undo a 
woman was practi3ed: upon her, bemre she w^ pr^ 
vailed upon to give up k^r honour to a man, whom 
she knew to be the de^tinad husband of h^ most in- 
timate friend* 

Those who knew of the aflw between my Lord 

and Miss L endeavoured by every possible 

method to dissuade Miss G. n -*' from the match; 
and indeed if that unfortunate young lady had not 
preferred a title to happiness, «o^ bad treated his 
lordship as he deserved, from a thorough conviction 
that he had already bestowed his affections upop 
Miss L- But an union of he£u*t8 is by no means 

necessary in the marriages of the great. JVfy lord 
and the old earl saw a thousand charms in Miss 

G 's large fortune ; and the young lady apd her 

aunt saw every thing in a title that opuld be wished 
for in tbe married state. The ceremopy was per- 
formed soon after at the earl's house ; fmd th^ young 
coi^le, though perfectly indifferent to each other, 
Qondw;ted themselves so prudently i^ all ^ompaaJieQy' 
that those who did not know them intimately }?^ 
lieved them to he very happy people. 

The dd earl dying soon after, my lord succeeded 
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to the 6statte and title of ***, and livefd with his 
lady in all the magnificence and splendor which his 
large income could afford. His lordship had a con- 
siderable mortgage on the estate of Sir O 

S ; and it was under pretence of settling some 

affairs with that gentleman^ at his brother's seat near 
St. Alban's^ that he set out the beginning of this 
month upon the expedition which has unhappily 
turned out so fatal to his peace. Colonel C ***, a 
gentleman too well &nown for his gallantries among 
the ladies to need the initial letters of his name^ was 
to be of his lord^ip*s party ; and though my lord 
had two sets of horses of his own, yet for certain 
reasons, which may hereafter be guessed at, he hired 
a coach and six at Tubbs's, and set out on the Tues- 
day for St. Alban's, with intention, as was given out^ 
to return on the Thursday following. 

I should have informed my readers, that Lady * * * 

and the young viscountess D , who was said to 

have a tendre for the colonel, were to meet them in 
the viscountess's coach at Bamet, on their return 
home, and that they were all to dine together at the 
Green Man. It was said, I know, that Doctor * * *, 
who is a man of family, was of the lady^s party : he 
had been an intimate acquaintance, and some say a 

lover of Miss G , before her marriage with Lord 

***. The doctor is a man much more famous for 
his wit and address than his practice -, and is thought 
to be the authour of a late extraordinary perform- 
ance, which^ however celebrated, in my humble opi« 
nion, reflects more honour on his invention than 
either on his knowledge in politics, or his character 
as a moral man. But I will avoid circumstances, and 
be as short as I can. 

Doctor ***y though he lives at St. James's end 
of the town, had been several times in that week at 
Batson's and Child's coffee-houses, and had drank 
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chocolate with Sir E H— the very Thursday 

that Lord *^* and the colonel were to return from 
St. Alban's to meet Lady * * * and the viscountess 
at the Green Man at Barnet. Many people are of 
opinion^ that the doctor was ndt of the party, but 
tnat he received his intelligence from one H — y, who 
had formerly been a steward of Lord ***. But 
H — ^y denies the fact, and lays the whole mischief on 
Lady * * *'s woman, who it seems had been house- 
keeper to the doctor, when he lived in the square. 
There are strange reports of the doctor and this 
woman ; but whether she or H — y was the contriver 
of this villany will appear hereafter. H — y is a 
man of a very indifferent character, and (I am not 
afraid of sapng it) capable of undertaking any mis- 
chief whatsoever. 

Lady * * * and the viscountess, according to agree- 
ment, set out on Thursday at one o'clock for Bar- 
net, and came to the Green Man, which was the 
place appointed for dining. My lord and the colonel 
not being arrived, the viscountess recollected that 
she had an acquaintance in the neighbourhood, at 
about two miles distance, whom she proposed vi- 
siting in a post-chaise, under pretence of saving her 
own horses. As this acquaintance of the viscountess 
was a stranger to Lady ***, her ladyship declined 
going with her friend, and agreed to amuse herself 
with a book of novels till her return, or till the ar- 
rival of my lord and the colonel, which was every 
moment expected. The viscountess stepped immedi- 
ately into the post-chaise ; and soon after, as Lady 
* * * was looking out of the window of the inn, she 
saw a coach and six drive by very hastily towards 
London ; and the landlord declares that he saw 
Lord ***, and the colonel, and two ladies in the 
coach,. muffled up in cloaks. He also declares, that 
Lady * * * called out three times for the coaoli to 
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8top» but that no oiie answer^d^ and the coachman 
drove out of sight in a few minutes. 

I should have taken notice before^ that as soon 
as the viscountess was gone upon her visif^ as IjoAy 
* * * was sitting at the window next the road, the 
captain in quarters took great notice of her, and 
said to the chambermaid, in her ladyship's hearing, 
that he would give up a whole year's pay to pads^ 
the afternoon with so fine a creature : upon which 
Lady * * * frowned upon hfm very severely, and be- 
gan a smart conversation with him on his boldness 
and presumption. 

The viscountess, to the great surprise of Lady * * *, 
did not return till near six in the evening, and 
seemed in great confusion while she endeavoured to 
apologize for her absence. But as Lady *** was 
convinced that her lord was in the coach that drove' 
so hastily towards London, she declared positively 
that she would not stir a step from the inn till he re- 
turned to fetch her ; and insisted on the viscountess's 
going immediately to inform him of her resolution.' 
The viscountess accordingly set out ; and the captain 
was seen going up stairs soon after. But whether 
Lord *** returned that night, or whether it was 
really his lordship's coach that passed by, is uncer- 
tain : however. Lady * * * has been missing ever 
since ; and yesterday a lady was found drowned in 
Rosamond's pond, who is suspected to be her: for 
though Lady *** was a thin woman, and wore h 
chintz gown that day, and the person taken out of 
the pond appeared to be fat, and was dressed in 
white; yet it is thought that by lying a long tim€f 
under water the body may be very mruch swelled, 
and ^tlie colours of the linen entirely discharged. 
One thing is certain, that Lord * * * i^ like a man 
distracted ; the doctor, the steward, and my lady's 
Woman, are taken into custody; and t1#e colonel 
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in this city are buyiog up large numbers of these 
my lucubrations^ for the private perusal of that 
monarch and his ministers^ and that a council is or- 
dered to attend the reading of them as soon as they 
arriFe. But for rery good reasons I hare thought 
proper to change my attentions, and not meddle with 
matters of state; at least for the present. Indeed^ 
to confess the truths I hare lately receired full con- 
viction that, great as my knowledge is in politic^ 
there are those at the head of affairs that know to 
the full as much as myself. Success is not always 
in our power ; but if we are really to enter into a 
war with France, I have the pleasure of assuring the 
common people of England, that they may depend 
upon its being as well conducted as if they had the 
entire management of it in their own hands, or even 
if I myself was to preside at all their meetings for 
settling plans and operations. 

This and other reasons have inclined me for the 
present to lay aside politics^ and to go on in the old 
way, mending hearts instead of heads, or furnishing 
such amusements as may ^x the attention of the idle, 
or divert the schemes of the vicious, for at least five 
minutes every week. Of this kind is the. following 
little piece^ which I received some time since irom a 
very ingenious correspondent, who entitles it 

A MEDITATION AMONG THE BOOKS. 

From every thing in nature a wise man may de-^ 
rive matter of meditation* In meditations various 
authors have exercised their genius or tortured their 
fancy. An author who meant to be serious has me- 
ditated on the mystery of weaving : an author who 
never meant to be serious has meditated on a brooms 
stick: let me. also meditate; and z. library of books 
shall be the subject of my meditations. 

Before my eyes an almost innumerable multitude 
of authors are ranged; different in their opinions, as 
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in their bulk and appearanee : in what light shaH I 
view this great assembly ? Shall I consider it ds an 
ancient legion, drawn out in goodly array under fit 
commanders ? or as a modern regiment of writers, 
where the common men hate been- forced by want^ 
or seduced through wickedness into the service, and 
where the leaders owe their advancement rather ta 
caprice, party-ikvour, and the partiality of friends, 
than to merit or service ? 

Shall I consider ye, O ye books! as a herd d 
courtiers or strumpets, who profess to be subservient 
to my us^, and yet seek only your own advantage? 
No ; let me consider this room as the great charnel- 
house of human reason, where darkness and corrup- 
ti(m dwell ; or, as a certain poet expresses himself^* 

Where hot and cold, and wet and dry. 
And beef, and broth, and apple-pie. 
Most slovenly assemblie. 

Who are they, whose unadorned raiment bespeakg 
their inward simplicity ? They are Jaw books, sta^ 
tutes, and commentaries on statutes. *These are acts 
of parliament, whom all men must obey, and yet few 
only can purchase. Like the sphinx of antiquity, 
they speak in enigmas, and yet devour the unhappy 
wretches who comprehend them not. 

These are commentaries on statutes; for the per- 
using of them» the longest lile of man would prove in- 
sufficient; for the understanding of them, the utmost 
ingenuity of man would not avail. 

Cruel is the ddemma between the necessity and 
the impossibility of understanding ; yet are we not 
left utterly destitute of relief. Behold, for our com- 
fort, an abridgment of law and equity! It consists 
not of many volumes ; it extends only to twenty-* 
two folios ; yet as a few thin cakes may contain the 
whole' nutritive substance of a stalled ox, so may tbis 
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compendium contain the essential gravy of many a 
rq)ort and adjudged case. 

The sages of the law recommend this abridgment 
to our perusal. Let us with all thankfulness of heart 
receive their counsel. Much are we beholden to 
physicians^ who only prescnbe the bark of the quin- 
quina, when they might oblige their patients to swal- 
low the whole tree. ' 

From these volumes I turn my eyes on a deep« 
embodied phalanx^ numerous and formidable: they 
are controversial divines : so has the world agreed to 
term them. How arbitrary is language ! and how 
does the custom of mankind join words^ that reason 
has put asunder ! Thus we often hear of hell-fire 
cold, of devilish handsome, and the like ; and thus 
controversial and divine have been associated. 

These controversial divines have changed the rule 
of life into a standard of disputation. They have 
employed the temple of the Most High as a fencing- 
school, where gymnastic exercises are daily exhibited, 
and where victory serves only to excite new contests* 
Slighting the bulwarks wherewith He who bestowed 
religion on mankind had secured it, they have en- 
compassed it with various minute outworks, which 
an army of warriors can with difficulty defend. 

The next in order to them are the redoubtable 
antagonists of common sense; the gentlemen who 
close up the common highway to heaven, and yet 
open no private road for persons having occasion to 
travel that way. The writers of this tribe aire various, 
but in principles and manner nothing dissimilar. 
Let me review, them as they stand arranged. These 
are Epicurean orators, who have endeavoured to con- 
found the ideas of right and wrong, to the unspeak- 
able comfort of liighwaymen and stockjobbers. These 
are inquirers after truth, who never deign to implore 
the aid of knowledge in their researches. These are 
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•ceptics, who labour earnestly to 
outof their owu existence; herein 
choice spirit, who enrleavcured ao 
own pocket as not tii be ilet«cted 
of all, are the composer^ef rhaps 
and (strange to say it) cHoug-hts. 
Amidst this army of uiti-it 
voliuno of [MHniliar appearance:, 
and the dirty gaudiness of ita habit, I 
perfect resemblance of a decayed gnA 
wretfhed monument of mortality wasj 
ID the reign of Charles the Second ; n 
ling and only child of a man of qoalj 
its parent e^iajt at its birth ! How ri 
estolled it beyong their own offspring 
credulous father to display its exceUeMJ 
world .' Induced by their soIiritatiM 
arrayed his child in scarlet and gold, ^ 
the public eye, and called it, /'oew»1 
koRoui: While he lired, his boob'Ti 
treated with the cold respect duo to tllf 
tune of its parent; but when death % 
his kitchen, and carried off the ke^ 
the ]ioor child was abandoned to the | 
kicVed from stall to stall, like a dea[ai| 
and after various calamities was reso^ 
hands of a vender of Soots suoff, and <|j 
a pensioner in the band of tree-thinkefj 
Thou first, thou greatest rice of tlMj 
Ambition ! all these anthors were *»^ 
lies! They promised to themselvM 
durable than the calf-sfcia that corcM 
the ralf-skin (as the dealer speaks)! 
condition, while the books themselveafl 
of that silent critic the worm. 

Complete cooks and conveyancd 
school divinity and Tommy TnaBdl 
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books^ systems of philosophy^ and memoirs of women 
of pleasure ; apologies for the lives of players and 
prime ministers; are all consigned to one common 
oblivion. 

One book indeed there b, which pretends to little 
reputation^ and by a strange felicity obtains, whatever 
it demands. To be useful for some months only is 
the whole of its ambition; and though every day that 
passes confessedly diminishes its utility, yet it is 
sought for and purchased by all : such is the deserved 
and unenvied character of that excellent treatise of 
practical astronomy, the Almanack, 
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